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Preface 


The purpose of the work of which the present volume forms a part is to 
provMe a comprehensive history of the literature of England, an account 
that is at once scholarly and readable, capable of meeting the needs of mature 
students and of appealing to cultivated readers generally. The extent of 
English literature is so great that no one can hope to read more than a 
fraction of it, and the accumulated scholarship-^biographical, critical, and 
historical— by which writers and their works, and the forms and movements 
and periods of English literature have been interpreted, is so vast that no 
single scholar can control it. A literary history by one author, a history that 
is comprehensive and authoritative over the whole field, is next to impossible. 
Hence, the plan of the present work. A general harmony of treatment 
among the five contributors, rather than rigid uniformity of method, has 
seemed desirable, and there is quite properly some difference of emphasis in 
different sections. It is hoped that the approach to the different periods will 
seem to be that best suited to the literature concerned. The original plan 
brought the history to an end with the year 1939 (the outbreak of the Second 
World War); but delay in publication caused by the war has permitted 
reference to a few events of a date subsequent to 1939. 

Since it is expected that those who read this history or consult it will wish 
for further acquaintance with the writings and authors discussed, it has been 
a part of the plan to draw attention, by the generous use of footnotes, to 
standard editions, to significant biographical and critical works, and to the 
most important books and articles in which the reader may pursue further 
the matters that interest him. A few references to very recent publications 
have been added in proof in an effort to record the present state of scholarly 
and critical opinion. 

It is with deep sorrow that we record the untimely death of Professor 
Tucker Brooke just as the galley proof of his chapters had begun to arrive. 
The text of the present volume has been slightly revised by Professor 
Matthias A. Shaaber but remains essentially the work of Professor Brooke. 


A. C. B. 
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PART I 

The Early Tudors 

(1485-1558) 





Links with the Past 

The literature of the first Tudor king, Henry VII (1485-1509), was in its 
main interests retrospective, not forward-looking. Except only in the inter- 
lude — ^where, as we shall see, new viewpoints were being opened up — the 
writers of this reign offer little promise of the spacious days to come. Instead, 
their attitude is habitually skeptical of the future and nostalgic toward the 
past. Satisfactory reasons for this trend of mind are more easily found than 
is always the case in literary movements. The chief reasons are the Wars of 
the Roses (i 455 "^ 4 ® 5 ) the establishment of the printing-press in England 
in 1477. 

In matters of culture, as in matters of political economy, the chief need 
after the settlement at Bosworth Field was to rebuild what had been wasted, 
to renew the links with the past. In this spirit William Caxton ^ {c. 1422- 
1491) and the three printers who most immediately continued his work — 

Wynkyn de Worde, Richard Pynson, and Robert Copland — directed their 
presses. They were not seekers after novelty, but conservators of the old 
tradition* Caxton^s first book, the Recuyell of the History es of Troye (printed 
at Bruges, 1475) ^ summary of early Greek fable, from the legendary 

origins of the pagan gods to the fate of the heroes who fought at Troy.^ 

His earliest publication on English soil, The Diets or Sayings of the Conserva- 
Philosophers, is an anthology of epigrammatic wisdom, more Arabic in fact tism of the 
than Greek, but ascribed to the Hellenic sages and wholly in the medieval 
fashion.^ Caxton printed also a number of the source books of medieval 
learning — ^Boethius in 1478, the encyclopedic Mirrotir of the World in 1481, 
the Golden Legend in 1483, and several of the most popular romances and Gaxton's 
courtesy books. In procuring Malory’s Morte Darthur he was seeking less 
the contemporary classic which he got than the summary of ancient Arthur- 
ian fable which that great work likewise constitutes. For poetry his press 
gave the readers of 1500 Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate, the poets par ex- 
cellence of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and also such traditional 
popular verse as is best typified in A Gest of Robyn Hode.^ The first effect 

^ Gf. N. S. Aurner, Caxton (1926). 

2 This book bad an important history in the next century. It was reprinted three times be- 
tween 1502 and 1553. Then, with the title changed to The Ancient History of the Destruction 
of Troy and the English slightly modernized by William Fiston, it went through half a dozen 
more editions, serving as a source for Shakespeare’s TroUus and Cressida, 

® For Caxton as a translator see Book. i. 

^ This interesting work was several times printed. The date and printer of the first edition 
are undetermined; reprints came from the presses of both Wynkyn dc Worde and William 
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of the multiplication of printed books was, therefore, to turn the readers 
back to the thought and manners of the Middle Ages. 

Nations that have emerged from the shadow of protracted war do not 
usually face the future with blithe self-confidence. They are more likely to 
feel dwarfed by the cataclysm behind them and to look back to the elder 
sages in the spirit in which Dryden later regarded the Elizabethans: “Theirs 
was the Giant race before the Flood.’’ So the subjects of Henry VII thought 
of Edward III and Chaucer, even of Lydgate; and a vivid interest in past 
history is one of the most enduring, as well as most imaginatively stimulat- 
ing, of all the literary interests of the Tudor period. A chronicle of England, 
based on the early Polychronicon, had been one of the more popular of 
Caxton’s books (1480).® The 'New Chronicles of England and France^ by 
Robert Fabyan (d. 1513) was printed by Pynson in 1516 and reprinted with 
additions three times between that date and 1560, being the first in an 
august series of Tudor histories which no reading man of the period and 
few dramatists ever neglected. Fabyan’s prose is readably workmanlike and 
is set off by inserted passages of verse, one of which found its way from his 
chronicle into Marlowe’s Edward IL 

Tudor statecraft early turned to its advantage the historical curiosity of 
the time. Cardinal Morton (d. 1500) is credited with originating the official 
life of Richard III, which depicted the usurper so luridly that he became 
the favorite villain of the century, both on and off the stage. In 1505 Henry 
VII commissioned a learned Italian, Polydore Vergil (^-1470-^.1555), to 
write a grandiose new history of England, which after nearly thirty years 
of careful research appeared at Basel (1534) ^ with a dedication to Henry 
VIIL Written in Latin and published (in several editions) abroad, this 
work affects English literature less directly than do the vernacular histories 
founded upon it. Of these the first and most distinguished is Edward Hall’s 
Union of the Noble and Illustre Fafnilies of Lancaster and Yor\ (1542), 
which covered the story from Henry IV’s accession to that of Henry VII 
and gave a Tudor bias and heightened dramatic rhetoric to the events it 
dealt with. Even to the Elizabethans Hall’s manner seemed over-stately; 
but the chroniclers that succeeded— Richard Grafton (1568), Raphael Holin- 
shed^ (1577), John Stow (1580) — ^were content to incorporate large sections 
of his work in their own more extensive volumes. Shakespeare’s pohtical 
philosophy, his verdicts upon historical personages, and to some extent his 
style, derive from Hall, and through him from Polydore Vergil.® 


1914) and E. and R. 


^pland. Modern editions by J. S. Farmer {Tudor Facsimile Texts, 

Grabhorn (San Francisco, 1932). 
was reprinted in 1482. 

bave™:n“^“crori'ncf:fe^ I 5 x 6 . FabyanV original title seema to 

’’Folydon Vergilii Urbinatis Anglicae Historiae libri xxvi. A sixteenth-century English transla- 
ton was edited by Sir H Elhs for the Camden Society (1844, 1846). See also D. Hay, “The 
Manuscript of Polydore Vergil s Historia." Eng. Hist. Rev., niv (1939). 240-251. 

Hall on Shakespeare’s English Historical Plays,” 
/ 0-1 ,0 )• 3X7'353- e chronicles of Hall, Grafton, and Holinshed were reprinted 

11807-1809) in mne large volumes under the editorship of Sir H. Ellis. Stow’s poputo and 
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English and French history are in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
not easily detachable. The chronicle of “unfruitful Fabyan”-~as the Mirror 
for Magistrates called him — handled events in the two countries in simple 
alternation. A nicer balance is found in the great work of Jean Froissart, 
greatly translated about 1520 ^ by John Bourchier, Lord Berners. It is first in 
the eminent line of Tudor translations, standing as a classic in its own right 
and as a memorial of the ardor with which the early sixteenth century turned 
back to the fourteenth. Berners follows close in the footsteps of Caxton in the 
rendering of Froissart and also in his next translation, that of the French 
prose romance of Huon of Bordeaux}^ (c, 1530) which introduced the 
English public to Oberon, King of Fairies. Both books proved rich mines 
for the Elizabethan dramatists. These were followed by Lord Berners’ last 
important work, T/ie Golden Boo\ of Marcus Aurelius, translated through 
a French version from the Spanish of Antonio de Guevara and printed in 
1535. Here, for the first time, one observes some concession to the special 
interests of the Renaissance and an approach, though still hesitant, to the 
sixteenth-century linguistic habits out of which Euphuism grew.^^ 

Though the kingdoms of England and Scotland were distinct, literary 
relations were close in the sixteenth century and the dialects of the two 
countries were not divided by the border. The most vigorous English poetry 
of the generation following Henry VII’s accession was written by Scots who 
had trained themselves in the Chaucerian tradition; and the best of these 
is William Dunbar (c. 1460-c. 1520) . Freshness, metrical facility, and 
variety are Dunbar’s great merits. In The Golden Targe, of about 1503, he 
handles the exacting nine-line stanza of Chaucer’s Womanly Noblesse and 
Anelida and Arcite (aabaabbab) with real mastery through nearly three 
hundred lines which depict the poet asleep in a May morning on “Flora’s 
mantle,” and portray the dream visions of a ship filled with a hundred 
allegorical ladies and of King Cupid’s court, where Reason with his golden 
shield attempts, though ineffectually, to guard the sleeper from the arrows 
of love. The conclusion is an invocation to “moral Gower” and “Lydgate 
laureate,” but especially to “reverend Chaucer, rose of rhetors all,” concerning 
whom the poet demands 

Was thou not of our English ail the light. 

Surmounting every tongue terrestrial 
Als far as May’s morrow does midnight? 

frequently expanded chronicle went through many editions between 1565 and 1632, but has 
not been edited in modern times. 

® Printed, 1523-25, by Pynson; ed, W. P. Ker (6v, 1901-3) and reprinted ( 8 v, Oxford, 
1927-8). 

Edited by S. L. Lee (4V, 1882-87; EBTSES, 40, 41, 43, 50) and in modernized form by 
R. Steele (1895). 

See J. M. Galvez, Guevara in England (Berlin, 1916), which includes the text of Berners* 
Golden Book.* 

A. Taylor, (1932), and P. H. Nichols, “William Dunbar as a Scottish 

Lydgatian,” EMLA, xnvi (1931)- 214-224. The Poems of William JOunhar arc edited by John 
Small {Scottisk Text Soc., 3V, 1893) and in more recent texts by H. B. Baildon (1907) and 
W. M. Mackenzie (Edinburgh, 1932). 
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For the English as well as the Scottish court Dunbar exercised some o£ the 
functions of a poet laureate. In 1501 he accompanied the mission that ar- 
ranged the marriage of Henry VII’s daughter Margaret to James IV of 
Scotland. On this occasion he wrote for the Lord Mayor of London the 
delightful ballade in which each stanza ends with the refrain/ “London, 
thou art the flower of cities all,” and doubtless the verses “written at Oxin- 
furde,” in which with Caledonian soberness he admonishes the clerks of 
that university, 

If to your saws your dedes contrair be, 

Your maist accuser salbe your own cunning: 

A perilous sickness is vain prosperity. 

TheThisde For the royal wedding mentioned above he composed in twenty-seven rime- 
and the royal stanzas the allegory of The Thistle and the Rose (dated May 9, 1503), 
Rose in which Dame Nature marshals all the denizens of her garden and, after 

awarding the rule of her beasts to the lion and her birds to the eagle, gives the 
preeminence among plants to the Scottish thistle and the English rose. 

Light This is all convincingly, and not too imitatively, Chaucerian or Lydgatian. 

Poems of No less so are Dunbar’s satirical and realistic poems. The obscene self- 
Dunbar revelation of The Two Married Women and the Widow (in unriming 
alliterative verse) exceeds that of the Wife of Bath. Dunbar knew how to 
make the most poetically of the devil and the seven deadly sins; and also of 
the ballad rhythm and the repeated refrain, as in his famous Lament for the 
Mailers (printed, 1508) : 

He [i.e., Death] has done piteously devour 
The noble Chaucer, of makers flower, 

The monk of Bury, and Gower, all three; 

Timor mortis conturhat me; 

or in his flippant ballade on the blackamoor girl: 

Long have I made [i.e., rimed] of ladies white; 

Now of one black I will indite, 

That landed forth of the last ships. 

How fain would I descrive perfite [describe perfectly] 

My lady with the mickle lips. 

Liveliness is the keynote of all Dunbar’s work. Even in his allegories the 
woods are noisy with the din of birdsong, and the landscape splashed with 
exuberant color. In The Golden Targe “the skies rang for shouting of the 
larks,” and 

The crystal air, the sapphire firmament, 

The ruby skies of the orient 

Cast berial [pale green] beams on emerald boughes green . . . 

With purple, azure, gold and gules gent. 

Till we reach Robert Burns we shall hardly find a poet more animated than 
Dunbar in his dealings with nature and human nature, 
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Gavin Douglas t son o£ the famous Earl of Angus known Gat/in 

as Bell-the-cat and uncle by marriage of Queen Margaret of Scotland, for Douglas 
whom Dunbar wrote The Thistle and the Rose, was an M.A. of St. Andrews 
University and Bishop of Dunkeld. He died in London in 1522. Douglas 
is one of the most redundant of poets, but he is a real poet and an allegorist 
of remarkable ingenuity. His longest, and apparently earliest, independent 
poem, The Palace of Honor (1501), fills eighty pages of intricate nine-line The Palace 
stanzas and hardly yields in imaginative merit to any of the other offspring Honor 
of the Romance of the Rose. On a May morning the author enters a garden 
of pleasance which Dame Flora has superabundantly decorated. The sun 
rises and seems to evoke from nature a hymn of praise so overpowering that 
the poet falls fainting and imagines himself in an antithetical place, a bleak 
forest by a hideous flood with grisly fish.” Terrified in ‘‘this wilderness 
abominable and waste,” he laments Fortune’s inconstancy and creeps for 
shelter into a hollow tree, whence he observes the passage of various mytho- 
logical companies en route to the Palace of Honor: first that of the Queen 
of Sapience, Minerva; then Diana and her depleted band of maidens; finally 
Venus in a wonderful chariot, with Cupid, Mars, and many lovers. The last 
spectacle so moves the concealed poet that he sings a sort of “enueg” or 
hymn of hate against inconstant love, Cupid, false Venus, and all their court, 
with the result that he is dragged out and threatened with dire punishment 
as the first part of the poem ends. In his extremity a new company arrives, 
consisting of Muses and poets, from Homer, Virgil, and Ovid to “Great 
Kennedy and Dunbar yet undead.” Calliope, the epic Muse, secures the 
poet’s release, and under the guidance of a sweet nymph he makes, in Part 
II, a wonderful journey through all the places of classic geography, with 
special attention to the fountain of Hippocrene, of which, however, he is 
unable to drink a drop by reason of the crowd around it. In Part iii he 
reaches the Palace of Honor, in the description of which Douglas shows 
much vividness and poetic resourcefulness, as he does in his conclusion: 
following his guide over a fallen tree that spans the moat of the Palace, the 
hero falls into the water and awakes to find himself in the garden in which 
the poem opened. 

King Heart, in the “Monk’s Tale” eight-line stanza, is half as long as The King Heart 
Palace of Honor, and seems to be a maturer poem. It is Douglas’s Everyman, 
an allegory of man’s life and death. The hero, a young king, dwells, like the 
heart in man’s body, in his “comely castle strong,” served by the five senses 
and a countless train of personified impulses. When the lady of a neighbor- 
ing castle, Dame Plesance, rides by to hunt, her retinue of attendant emotions 
captivates the servants of King Heart. This leads to war, in which the king 
is wounded by Beauty and imprisoned; but Pity enables him to turn the 
tables, and the first canto ends with the mating of the two principals, who 

For the text see John Small, The Poetical Worlds of Gavin Douglas (4^, Edinburgh, 1874). 

i^ln the first two books the rime scheme is aahaahhab, as in Dunbar's Golden Targe. In the 
third book it is aahaabhcc. 

i^w'alter Kennedy, antagonist of Dunbar in the famous Flyting. 
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in the course of the story have called upon the services of some one hundred 
abstract agents. Canto ii shows Age arriving, along with Conscience, Disease, 
and many more. It shows the departure of King Heart’s old supporters and 
concludes with his testament, in which in ballad fashion he remembers his 
friends and foes. This is a grim piece; it handles one of the tritest allegories 
without becoming merely ingenious or stereotyped.^® 

Douglas’s translation of the JEneid in riming couplets (1512-1513, printed 
1553) was his greatest and most famous labor. Preceded among English 
renderings only by Caxton’s Eneydos, towards which Douglas is justly scorn- 
ful, it has the virtues of accuracy, clearness, and, save for the dialect, readabil- 
ity. Naturally the copious Scot was no man to emulate Virgil’s great com- 
pactness; he normally requires two lines for each line of the Latin, but 
the result is seldom incorrect or heavy. This translation was embellished with 
an original “prologue” before each book, constituting a set of thirteen 
poems on various subjects, in nine different metres,^® and amounting in the 
aggregate to nearly 2500 lines. This is the length of Spenser’s Shepherds 
Calendar, a work which Douglas’s prologues suggest in their various concern 
with moral criticism and natural beauty and with experiments in style and 
language. The differences that one sees in Spenser’s eclogues are mainly the 
differences that came in with the humanist tradition. The eighth prologue, 
unreadable today without a glossary, is sheer medievalism; it is a dream 
vision after Langland’s manner, expressed in ultra-alliterative language and 
woven into very complicated thirteen-line stanzas. On the other hand, the 
seventh, twelfth, and thirteenth, written in simple couplets, deal with natural 
description of the seasons of winter, spring, and summer, respectively, and 
are no unworthy progenitors of James Thomson’s Seasons. They were long 
popular in Scotland and established a style. 

The last important poet of this group, Sir David Lindsay (c. 1485-1555) 
has had his fame brightened by Sir Walter Scott. 

In the glances of his eye 
A penetrating, keen, and sly 
Expression found its home; 

The flash of that satiric rage 
Which, bursting on the early stage, 

Branded the vices of the age, 

And broke the keys of Rome. 


■| 

. i«For an admirable discussion of Douglas’s allegorical poems see C. S. Lewis, The Allegory 

of hove (Oxford, 1936), pp. 287-292, 

but the thirteenth book added by 

! Mapheus Vegius in the fifteenth century. 

! Coupler, five-line stanza, six-line stanza, rime royal, two eight-line stanzas, two nine-line 

i stanzas (as in The Palace of Honor) ^ thirteen-line stanza. 

Lindsay’s works have been admirably edited for the Scottish Text Society by Douglas 
Hamer (4V, 1931-36). Sec also D. Hamer, “The Bibliography of Sir David Lindsay,” Library, 
X (1929). 1-35. W. Murison’s Sir David Lyndsay, Poet and Satirist (Cambridge, 10:18') con- 
tains a good brief life and estimate. 
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Still is thy name in high account, 

And still thy verse has charms, 

Sir David Lindesay of the Mount, 

Lord Lion King-at-arms! 

Thus he enters Scott’s Marmion. Born a few years before 1490, Lindsay 
belongs to a somewhat younger generation than the Scottish poets we have 
just chscussed, but represents many of the same traditions. Appointed “master 
usher to the infant king, James V (Scott’s Fitz-James), and later engaged 
in negotiations for his marriage, he addressed to the boy a number of his 
poems. One, tl^ Answ^ to the King’s Flyting, is more graphic than decent; 
another. The Complaint and Public Confession of the King’s Old Hound 
calMBagshe, which has been called “the first dog-poem in English litera- 
ture, IS a moral on court life and has an affinity with the Twa Dogs of Undsay’s 
Burns. The Dream of Sir David Undsay, which has been ascribed to the Dream 
year 1528, and may be his earliest extant poem, is longer and more important: 

It rinp mgenious changes on the old convention of the dream allegory. 

Unable to sleep in a snowy January night, Lindsay dresses himself in cloak^ 
hood, double shoes, and mittens and goes out at sunrise. He meets Dame 
Flora, deprived of all her May sweetness, hears the complaints of the birds, 
and finds a shelter in a rock, where he thinks to write in rime “some merry 
matter of Antiquity.” He falls asleep. In a vision Remembrance salutes him, 
and in a passage anticipatory of Sackville’s Induction takes him to Hell, 
where he sees popes, emperors, and especially prelates, whose faults arc 
described, and princes, lords, and ladies suffering for their sins. They next 
visit Purgatory and the Limbo, and ascend through the four elements and 
the spheres of the seven planets and fixed stars to the crystalline heaven, 
which is fully described. Remembrance will not permit him to remain there, 
but at his request she describes the Earth, the Earthly Paradise, and finally 
the realm of Scotland. When the poet asks how a country so well endowed 
by nature and so superior in its population can be so poor, she puts the blame 
chiefly on the princes and governors: 

the negligence 

Of our infatuate hcadis insolent 
Is cause of all this realm’s indigence. 

They meet John the Commonweal,^^ who is everywhere ill treated and sums 
up his miseries in the proverb: “Woe to the realm that has over-young a 
king!” Remembrance brings the author back to the rock where he fell 
asleep. A ship approaching harbor awakes him with its signal cannon, and 
he adds the “Exhortation to the King’s Grace,” urging moral conduct upon 
him. 

Hamer, WorJ{s, rv, p. xxii. 

This character has an important part also in Lindsay’s play, A Satire of the Three Estates. 

Cf. below, ch. V. 
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The Complaint of Sir David Undsay was written a year or two later in 
happier days. The formal rime royal of the Dream is here changed to rather 
jocular tetrameter, and Lindsay couches his complaint under good-tempered 
irony. 

Seand [seeing] that I am not regardit, 

Nor with my brether in court rewardit, 

he reminds the King (as he had in the earlier poem also) of his unrequited 
service from the day of the latter’s birth and of the bad influence of the self- 
seekers (headed by the Earl of Angus) who had lately controlled his royal 
youth: 

They became rich, I you assure, 

But aye the prince rcmainit poor. 

Now these have all been banished and the kingdom is purified: 

So is there naught, I understand, 

Without good order in this land. 

Except the spirituality. 

It is time for the King to put the latter in order, and to lend Lindsay “o£ 
gold ane thousand pound or tway,” which he will repay “when kirkmen 
yearns no dignity,” or at some other highly improbable occasion. 

The Testament and Complaint of Our Sovereign Lord's Papingo (1530) 
is a bird poem which suggests both the Spea\, Parrot! and the Philip Sparrow 
of Skelton, the one in its political vehemence, the other in pathos. James V’s 
parrot or “papingo,” of v/hich Lindsay was the keeper, fell one day from a 
tree and was mortally wounded. After upbraiding the inconstancy of fortune, 
she sends a message to the young King, bidding him remember that a ruler, 
being himself the servant of God, should follow justice and seek good 
reputation; and another message to the courtiers, bidding them profit by the 
tragic lessons of Scottish, as well as French and English, history. The last 
section of the poem is a grim satire on the falsity of churchmen. About the 
dying parrot three birds of prey assemble: the magpie, the raven, and the 
kite, representing themselves as a canon regular, a black monk, and a friar 
respectively. When they challenge her to justify the distrust in which she 
holds them, the parrot has occasion to discuss at length the Donation of 
Constantine, whereby the Church has grown rich and sensual, the universal 
banishment of chastity, the lack of learned preaching, and in general the 
clerical faults that Lindsay develops with yet more copiousness in his Satire 
of the Three Estates. At the end of a thousand lines the parrot makes her 
will, dies, and is at once devoured by her false confessors. The introduction 
of this poem, differentiated from the rest (which is in rime royal) by the 
use of a nine-line stanza, contains a notable beadroll of poets, beginning as 
usual with “Chawceir, Goweir, and Lidgate laureate,” and paying special 
honor to Gavin Douglas. 
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In Sir David Lindsay the unchecked current of medieval poetry flows 
v^ith hardly a trace of humanist transition into the high tide of the Reforma- 
twn. This IS most impressive in his longest poem, A Dialogue betwixt 
Experience and a Courtier of the Miserable Estate of the World?^ to which Undsafs 
an internal reference allows us to fix the late date of 1553.^® Here the poetic Dialogue 
form and spirit seem to be pure Gower, while the poet’s critical ideas are 
those of John Knox and the Covenanters. The scope is Gothic and enormous, 
from Creation to Judgment Day, with particular emphasis on the four his- 
torical monarchies (Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome) and the “fifth 
monarchy of the Pope. The verse is mainly the tetrameter couplet of the 
Confessio Amantis, seldom employed since the fourteenth century with such 
force and freedom. On a May morning the Courtier hears the birds hail the 
rising of the sun and meets an old man. Experience, who recounts to him 
the history of the world in a dialogue broken at the important points by 
exclamations and descriptions in stanzaic verse. The avowed sources are 
mainly the masters recognized in Gower’s age: Orosius, Diodorus Siculus, 

Eusebius, Josephus, Boccaccio; but while industriously exploiting their narra- 
tives, Lindsay attacks with fury the evils of his own time: idolatry, war, 
adultery, clerical celibacy, and clerical rapacity. 

The effect of this forceful poem is enhanced by contrast. The fulminations 
at the wickedness of Edinburgh are set against such passages of old-fashioned 
piety as these from the long description of the Judgment: 

The Fathers of the Auld Testament, 

Quhilk were to God obedient, 

Father Adam shall them convoy. 

With Abell, Seth, Enoch, and Noye [Noah], 

Abraham, with his faithful warks. 

With all the prudent Patriarchs. 

John the Baptist there shall compeir [appear], 

The principal and last messenger, 

Quhilk come but half a year afore 

The coming of that king of glore [glory]. . . . 

Then, with one rair [roar], the earth shall rive. 

And swallow them, both man and wive. 

Then shall those creatures forlorn 

Warie [curse] the hour that they were born. 

With many yammer, yewt [cry], and yell, 

From time they feel the flamis fell 
Upon their tender bodies bite, 

Quhose [Whose] torment shall be infinite;^'* 

or this stanza of Lindsay’s conclusion, in which the day ends and untainted 
nature reasserts herself: 

^2 Usually known as The Monarche, or Momrchie, 

Line 5301. The colophon dates it 1552. 

24 Lines 5644-53, 5998-6005. 
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The blissful birdis bounis [betake themselves] to the trees, 

And ceases of their heavenly harmonies: 

The corncrake in the croft, I hear her cry; 

The bat, the o'wlet, feeble of their eyes, 

For their pastime now in the evening flies; 

The nightingale, with mirthful melody, 

Her natural nods pierceth through the sky, 

Till [to] Cynthia makand [making] her observance, 

Quhilk on the night does take her dalliance.^® 

Two biographical poems, dating from the latter years of Lindsay’s life, 
deserve attention. The “Tragedy” of Cardinal Beaton, in professed imitation 
of Boccaccio’s De Casihus Virorum lllustrium, relates the story of this Scot- 
tish counterpart of Wolsey to his murder in 1546 and adds warnings for 
prelates and princes. It is in rime royal and in the form of monologue by a 
ghostly visitant, thus anticipating the method of The Mirror for Magistrates, 
In The History of a Noble and Valiant Squire, William Meldrum, on the 
other hand, Lindsay handles the life of a contemporary soldier of fortune, 
who died in 1550, in the form and manner of the chanson de geste. No 
reformatory ethics or anticlerical satire appears in this attractive, if extended, 
work. The verse is the tetrameter couplet of The Lady of the La\e, and the 
substance is the pagan doughtiness of the valiant squire, on land and sea, in 
war and love. 

Stephen Hawes (1474-1523) had been educated at Oxford and was one of 
the grooms of the chamber to Henry VII, to whom he dedicated, in the 
nineteenth year of the King’s reign (1503-4), The Example of Virtue and, 
in the twenty-first year (1505-6), The Pastime of Pleasure,^^ The earlier 
work, though it stretches out through three hundred stanzas of rime royal 
verse, is of very slight importance: it is a homiletic tract encased in the 
thinnest of allegorical shells. The Pastime of Pleasure was printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde in 1509 and again in 1517 in editions rather handsomely adorned 
with woodcuts and divided, for the benefit of the casual reader, into forty-six 
chapters. There seems to have been no further demand for it till the begin- 
ning of Queen Mary’s reign, when three editions were issued in two years 
(1554, 1555), a testimony, one would suppose, to its reactionary trend. The 
next printing was in 1831, under the editorship of Robert Southey, and the 
poem has since been food for the antiquary. In truth, Hawes enters the 
Renaissance scene rather in the posture of Spenser’s Sir Trevisan: his eye was 
backward cast. 

The title of The Pastime of Pleasure raises expectations which it could 
probably not have satisfied in any age, and it suffers from faults that explain 
the author’s clear preference of Lydgate to Chaucer as a model, the medieval 
faults of all-inclusiveness and verbosity. Hawes’s intention seems to have 

25 Lines 6312-20. 

26 Hawes' Pastime of Pleasure is well edited by W. E. Mead (1928; BETS, 173). Concerning 
a slightly later poem by Hawes, The Comfort of Lovers {c. 1510) see R. D. Cornelius, The 
Castell of Pleasure by Wm, Nethll (19305 EETS, 179), pp. 26-29. 
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been to give his reader everything that the bygone centuries had to offer. 
Love allegory IS here in the reaUy charming romance of Grand Amour and 
La Belle Pucelle. Scholastic erudition fills a vast number of pages which treat 
tht trivium and quadrivium, with special attention to the art of rhetoric. 
Giant-nghting is conspicuous; the hero slays a three-headed giant twelve 
feet high, then one with seven heads and fifteen feet of stature, and finally 
a wonderful monster created out of the seven metals by a wicked enchantress. 
The fabliau element is here in the coarsely amusing episode of Godfrey 
Gobylive, ^ and the macabre element in the account of the hero’s death and 
the remarks of the Seven Deadly Sins over his “vHe carcass,” accentuated by 
two grisly woodcuts. 

Opinion concerning this poem is not likely to be fair. The first risk is that 
it will not be read; it consists of nearly six thousand lines of lame rime 
royal. The second risk is that those who read it will be beguiled into over- 
praise by the sense of their own virtue and by the isolated charms of some 
of its portions. The writer confesses that the wan heroine seems very pleasant, 
particularly in the courtship scene (lines 1989-2408). The absurd greyhounds, 
Governance and Grace, who accompany the hero from tower to tower and 
from giant to giant, grow upon one; and there are passages which delight 
by their soundly human prosiness, like the stanza at the opening of 
chapter 33: 

Up I arose and did make me ready, 

For I thought long unto my journey’s end; 

My greyhounds leapt on me right merrily, 

To cheer me forward they did condescend; 

And the three ladies, my cheer to amend, 

A goodly breakfast did for me ordain: 

They were right glad the giant was slain. 

Passages have sometimes been cited to prove that Hawes was a poet. A work 
which speaks so largely of love, death, fame, time, and eternity could hardly 
fail to have some quotable sentiments, and this one has many; but the gems 
gain part of their effect from the unlikely contexts in which they are dis- 
covered, and the limp of Hawes’s verse, like Charles Lamb’s stammer, gives 
his good things a slightly illegitimate emphasis. The best practice would be 
for the modern reader to approach The Pastime of Pleasure in the spirit in 
which the printer recommended it to the reader of 1554, as a poem “contain- 
ing and treating upon the seven liberal sciences and the whole course of 
man’s life.” Thus he would find it a compendious statement of what the 
Tudor gentleman was supposed to retain out of the mental and moral 
gatherings of the Middle Ages, and the romantic or humorous gildings would 
be pleasantly added unto him. 

this section of the poem couplets replace the rime royal, and the southern dialect is 
employed. 
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The New Learning 

There is still dispute concerning the processes by which medieval habits 
o£ thought were in England supplanted by the newer attitude and discipline 
to which the terms Renaissance and Humanism are appliedd English 
humanism was a matter of thought and training more than of spontaneous 
emotion, of borrowing from Italy, France, and Germany more than of native 
impulse. The movement affected EngUsh literature, narrowly considered, 
rather slowly and rather indirectly. It came in by two doors: the court and 
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the university. 

As early as 1437 an Italian schoolmaster, Tito Livio Frulovisi, was living 
in England in the service of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. He wrote a 
Latin life of the Duke’s brother, Henry V, and left seven Latin plays, in 
partially classic style, which have been recently edited from the unique 
manuscript in St. John’s College, Cambridge.^ This is but a typical example. 
The Wars of the Roses did not quite break the connection with Renaissance 
Italy,® but it was not till after Henry VII’s accession in 1485 that humanists 
appeared significantly at the English court. In this reign Adrian of Gastello, 
Giovanni and Silvestro Gigli were all rewarded with English bishoprics for 
their public service as Latin orators and letter writers. Pietro CarmeUano 
was appointed Latin Secretary and dignified with the title of poet laureate. 
Another “poet laureate,” Bernard Andre, a French scholar from Toulouse, 
combined courtly duties and the instruction of the King’s son with classical 
lectures at Oxford.^ 

These exponents of the Italian and French Renaissance served the English 

^ Neither word appears to have been so used in England till the nineteenth century; but 
humanist began to be employed at the end of the sixteenth for a scholar in worldly learning, 
usually in direct opposition to divine. Only in the eighteenth century did humanist commonly 
have the sense in which we use it; a scholar devoted to the study of Greek and Latin antiquity, 
cither for aesthetic, historical, or theological purposes. Johnson’s Dictionary (1755) defines 
Humanist as “a philologcr, a grammarian; a term used in the schools of Scotland.” For an 
admirable general discussion sec Douglas Bush, The Renaissance and 'English Humanism 
(Toronto, 1939); also L. E. Elliott-Binns, England and the Hew Learning (1937), and Wallace 
K. Ferguson, The Renaissance (1940). V. de Sola Pinto The English Renaissance, i^iO'i 688 
(1938), covers a wide field in brief compass, with excellent historical chapters and useful bibli- 
ographies. 

2 C. W. Previte-Orton, Opera hactenus inedita T. Umi de FrulovisHs de Terraria (Cambridge, 
1932). 

^ See Elizabeth C. Wright, “Continuity in Fifteenth-Century English Humanism,” PM LA, li 
(i 936)» 370-376; Roberto Weiss, “Humanism in Oxford/’ LTLS, xxxvi (Jan. 9, 1937)* 28, 
and Humanism in England during the Fifteenth Century (Oxford, 1941); A. Hyma, “The 
Continental Origins of English Humanism,” HLQ, iv (1940). 1-26. 

* See William Nelson, “The Scholars of Henry VII/’ in John Skelton, Laureate (1939) > 
pp. 4-39. 
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court by raidng the quality of the ofBcW state papers, sufcstitutku the 
langua^ of Geero for the more barbarous Latin of L kddle A«f a^d 
^ Latin verses on pubUc occasions. At Oxford humanism 
btt deeper concemiag rtself particularly wide the encouragement of Gr^ 
learnmg and the develop^nt of sounder methods in the study of phUosophT 
medtane and dtvmtty. The eldest of the Oxford human Js wS 

CrS’f “tnc knowledge of 

Greek from Corneho V.telh at New College, and in ,488, during tftf las. ra/™ 

yetns of Lorenzo the Magrfcent, wen, m Florence for dte improLent of SyT 
hts studies under the mtchless Politian. He became die friend and benefac- 
or of Erasmus „ho loses no opportunity of praising his 

learnmg but he has bequeathed us no writings except a Latin letter to the 
tamous Venetian printer, Aldus Manutius.^ 

Grocyns scholarship focused upon theology; he lectured at Oxford on 
Greek and divinity and at one time held four church livings concurrently 

Sough S** was so great that he died a poor man.* Thomas 

His pupil and lifelong friend, Thomas Linacre (1460-1524), who had been n„^ 
his companion also at Pohtian’s lectures in Florence and was his executor 
directed his own studies particularly to medicine. He translated several of 
the Greek writings of Galen into useful and polished Latin, and won lasting 
fame by founding the Royal College of Physicians in London, of which he 
was the first president. Linacre’s interest in linguistic scholarship is evidenced 
by several monographs on Latin grammar, one of which, Rudimenta Gram- 
matices, originally composed in English for the use of Princess Mary, was 
later translated into Latin by the great Scot, George Buchanan. These bring 
Linacre into close connection with two younger Oxford humanists, John 
Colet “ (1466-1519) and William Lyly (<r. 1468-1523), the latter Grocyn’s 
godson and grandfather of the author of Euphues}^ 

Colet and Lyly likewise, after absorbing the learning available in Oxford, r i , 
perfected their scholarship in Italy, Colet studying also in France, and Lyly 
pressing as far as Rhodes in search of remnants of Greek culture. On his 
return Colet entered upon a clerical career of great success, first as a lecturer 
on Pauline theology at Oxford and then as Dean of St. Paul’s, London. 

Having inherited a large fortune from his father, who had been twice Lord 

® See Montagu Burrows, “Memoir of William Grocyn,” Collectanea, and Series (Oxford 
1890), pp. 332-380. V , 

f Erasmus spoke of Grocyn as “holding the first place among the many learned men of 
Bntam, ’ and as “the patron and preceptor of us all.” 

^ Aldus printed this in his edition of Linacre’s translation of Proclus, 1499. 

Grocyn left a library of 105 printed books and 17 manuscripts, mainly theological and 
classical, of which Linacre made a catalogue, 

9 Linacre had earher prepared a grammar for the use of Colet’s new school, St Paul’s, but 
Colet declined it as too difficult. Cf. F. Seehohm, The Oxford Reformers of i4gS (1867), 
p. 148* * 

Cf Sir J. A. R. Marriott, TAe Ufe of John Colet (1933)*, Kathleen C. MacKenzie, “John 
Colet of Oxford,” jRm, XXI (1941). 15-28. 

mteresting account of William Lyly and his family see A. Feuillerat, “Une ferfUl. 
siecle,’; in John Lyly (Cambridge, 1910), pp. 3-24. See also M. B. Stewart, 

William Lily’s Contribution to Classical Study,” Classical Jour., wYm (1938). 217-225. 
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Mayor of London, Colet devoted it to the endowment of St. Paul’s School in 
the center of the city, to serve as a model and seedbed of the new learning 
(1510). William Lyly was the first headmaster, and John Milton, in later 
years, was probably the greatest tribute to the efficacy of its education. Colet, 
Lyly, and Erasmus collaborated on the constitution of the school and also 
on a new Latin grammar for the pupils, which was to prove the most 
influential of all English textbooks/^ 

The interplay of influences among these humanists is illustrated in the 
following account of the genesis of one part of the book: 

The Latin syntax was first drawn up by Lyly, and then sent by Dean Colet to 
Erasmus for his review, who so far altered it that neither of them afterwards 
thought he had a right to own it; for which reason it was at first published with- 
out any author’s name, and only an episde of Colet prefixed to it, in which his 
affectionate concern for the success of his new school and great generosity in 
founding it are finely expressed.^^ 

The bibliography of this remarkable book will doubtless never be precisely 
traced. The earliest edition may date from 1513, the latest from 1858. Sections 
of it bore different titles, and revisions were made from one generation to 
another for over three centuries. It was most commonly referred to as Lyly’s 
Grammar, but sometimes as “Paul’s Accidence,” from the name of the 
school for which it was first made; later editions called it the Eton Grammar. 
Almost countless editions can be found, but it is probable that many others 
were thumbed to pieces without leaving a surviving copy.^^ One of the 
pedagogical methods employed in the book was to make the rules of 
grammar unforgettable by concentrating them in mnemonic passages of 
hexameter, and the opening words of some of these — as “in praesenti,” 
“propria quae maribus,” etc. — as well as some of the illustrative classical 
quotations, became a jargon which Shakespeare and his contemporaries 
never tired of. The address to his pupils, which Lyly wrote in elegiac couplets 
as an introduction (“Qui mihi discipulus, puer, es, cupis atque doceri,” etc.) , 
was probably the most widely known of all sixteenth-century poems, and 
it does indeed give a charming picture of what the good Tudor schoolboy 
was supposed to be. Less pleasant, but no less typical of Renaissance manners, 
was the grammarians’ war that followed. Robert Whittinton of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, which was also Lyly’s college and probably Colet’s, had 
himself published five or six very popular grammatical treatises between 
1512 and 1519, and had been designated “laureate in grammar.” When 
Whittinton carried his rivalry to the point of afBxing denunciatory Latin 

^2 A great wealth o£ information concerning the sixteenth-century school system in England, 
springmg ul^ately from Erasmus and the St. Paul’s establishment, will be found in T. W. 
Baldwin, William ShaJ^spere’s Small Latine & Lesse Grcc\e (av, Urbana, 1944). 

John Ward, preface to the edition of 1789, A Short lntroductio7i of Gramrnar, pp. iv, v. 

Cf. Rev. Vincent J. Flynn, The Life and Wor\s of William Lily (unpublished dissertation, 
University of Chicago, 1939), and “The Grammatical Writings of William Lily Tapers of 
the Bibl. Soc, of America, xxxvn (1943). 85-113. 

These went through so many editions that they make up nearly 140 entries in the Short- 
Title Catalogue. 
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verses against Lyly (signed wid, the psendonym “Bossus") to the door o£ 

J V' ™ of Eton, replied by 

attacking Whittinton in a work called Ambc.,ico„ (ryai) hi 

dedicated .0 Lyly. H«ry VIII nltimately settled the mati by deeteeiS 

that Lyly s grammar should be the one used in schools^® 

Lyly-the “Oxford Reformers” as they have The 
■ \ literature, but they produced the matrix "Oxford 

m which It was moldecl. They were all saintly souls, living abstemious lives, R‘iormers’‘ 
possessing an incredible ardor for learning and extraordinary powers of 
a ministration. The Amg they did was to gather from the tainted luxuriance 
of late-Renaissance Florence, in the time of Lorenzo the Magnificent, the 
seeds of humanistic piety and develop them into more than their pristine 
prity. They wrote little of themselves or of each other; we know them best 
by the institutions they created and the pupils, such as More, that they trained 
up. But their friend Erasmus, who came to England first in 1497, has im- 
mortalized them in his letters. Of the greatest of them, Colet, he has left a 
ong character sketch (dated 1519) which ranks with the classic brief lives Erasmus 
of Izaak Walton. A sentence of Erasmus, often quoted, is their best epitaph: 

When I listen to my friend Colet, I seem to be listening to Plato himself. Who 
does not admire in Grocyn the perfection of his training.? What can be more 
acute, more profound, or more refined, than the judgment of Linacre.? What 
has nature ever fashioned softer, or sweeter, or pleasanter than the disposition of 
Thomas More.? 


And the ironic Praise of Folly,^° which Erasmus wrote at More’s house in The Praise 
1510, is the best expression in literature of the attack that the Oxford of Folly 
reformers were making upon the medieval system. 

The great organizer of the learning that the English humanists had Sir Thomas 
gathered was Sir Thomas Elyot (c. 1490-1548), whom Nashe lauded half a Elyot 
century later as “a man of famous memory” and as one whose elegance in 
adapting the classics “did sever itself from all equals, although Sir Thomas 
More with his comical wit at that instant was not altogether idle.” Elyot’s 
first and most important work, “the first fruits of my study,” as he called it, 
is The Boo\ Named the Governor, printed in 1531 with a dedication to King qijg 
Henry VIII, whose almost precise coeval Elyot was in date of birth and span Governor 
of life. It brought the author immediate and lasting honor; by 1580 it had 
gone through eight editions, and within a few months of its appearance 
Elyot was named to the high office of ambassador to the Emperor Charles V. 

The aim of The Governor, the King is told, is “to describe in our vulgar 

Cf. Leicester Bradner, Musae Anglkanae (1940), pp. 10-19. 

Frederic SeeboBrn’s classic book, The Oxford Reformers of 14^8, deals mainly with Colet, 

Erasmus, and More. Though published in 1867, it is still a work of importance. 

Translated by J. H. Lupton, The Lwes of Jehan Vitrier and John Colet {1883). 

® Letter of Dec. 5, 1 499, 

Written in Latin with the title Moriae Encomium. An English translation by Sir Thomas 
Ghaloner was printed in 1549. Best modern translation and commentary by H. H. Hudson 
(Princeton, 1941). 

21 of Thomas Nashe, ed. McKerrow, i. 39; in. 317. 
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tongue the form of a just public weal, which matter I have gathered as well 
of the sayings of most noble authors (Greeks and Latins) as by mine own 
experience/’ and it ‘'treateth of the education of them that hereafter may be 
deemed worthy to be governors of the public weal under your highness.” 
There could hardly be a better statement of the ideal toward which the 
English universities since Elyot’s time have most commonly aimed: the 
training of leaders of the nation through the study particularly of ancient 
history and philosophy. Elyot, so far as is known, had not been educated a?t 
either university, but rather, as he says, “continually trained in some daily 
affairs of the common weal . . . almost from my childhood,” — ^that is, in 
clerical and administrative duties under his father, who held high legal 
offices in the west of England. To this circumstance may be due the fact that 
Elyot, almost alone among the scholars of his generation, employed English 
exclusively in his writings and labored with conscious purpose at the 
improvement of the then formless vernacular. His occasional translations of 
Latin verse into ragged rime royal have little merit; but he deserves deep 
gratitude for his intelligent, and essentially moderate, effort to extend the 
English vocabulary — “to ornate our language with using words in their 
proper signification” — and for his creation of a prose style. The speech of a 
man having authority, he says, should be “compendious, sententious, and 
delectable.” His own style at its best has these qualities beyond any other 
English prose that had yet been written. A good example is the following 
paragraph in praise of benevolence: 

When I remember what incomparable goodness hath ever proceeded of this 
virtue, benevolence, merciful God! what sweet flavor feel I piercing my spirits, 
whereof both my soul and body to my thinking do conceive such recreation, 
that it seemeth me to be in a paradise, or other semblable place of incomparable 
delights and pleasures. First I behold the dignity of that virtue, considering that 
God is thereby chiefly known and honored both of angel and man. As, con- 
trariwise, the devil is hated and reproved both of God and man for his malice, 
which vice is contrarious and repugnant to benevolence. Wherefore without 
benevolence may be no God. For God is all goodness, all charity, all love, which 
wholly be comprehended in the said word benevolence.^^ 

Though strongly influenced in its form by certain Continental works, 
The Governor is a highly English book. Its deplores the fact that in the 
aesthetic arts “Englishmen be inferiors to all other people,” and argues that 
puctry, comedy, and dancing should not be omitted from a good education, 
though the supreme studies are history and Platonic philosophy. Elyot’s 
manner is a pleasant jone. “In every discipline,” he says, “example is the best 

ed. H. H. S. Croft (1883), p. cxcii (T/.. Vroheme), 
Humamsm and Henry VIII,’* Vniv, of Toronto Quar„ vii (1938). 

24 n ^ Latin, from Elyot to Ttomas Cromwell, is printed in Croft, i, pp. cxl-cxli. 

^^Grort, II. 92, 93. ^ 

Pon^o, De Principe (1490); Francesco Patrizi, De Regno et Regis Instiuaione 
Inststutto Pnnctpis Christiani {1^16). 
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instructor,” and his “accustomed manner” is “to recreate the spirits of the 
diligent reader with some delectable histories ” Usually these are drawn from 
his wide classical knowledge; but he reinforces his Ciceronian discussion of 
friendship by adding a translation of Boccaccio’s story of Titus and Gisippus, 
and in the chapter on “Placability” (Book n, chapter 6) he tells, apparently 
for the first time, the fable of the wild Prince Hal and the courageous Lord 
Chief Justice, which later became so popular.^® 

No English writer of this time was more imbued with the spirit of Platonic Elyofs 
philosophy than Elyot. In three works which followed The Gopernor he Platonic 
employs the form of the Platonic dialogue. The most important of these is Dialogues 
called Of the Knowledge Which Ma\eth a Wise Man, with the subtitle, “A 
disputacion Platonike.” It consists of five dialogues which develop in 
logical sequence the heart of Plato’s philosophy: the true nature of wisdom, 
the qualities of the human soul, and the relation of men, beasts, and God. 

The speakers are Plato himself and Aristippus, who like Plato had been a 
pupil of Socrates, but had come to prefer a philosophy of pleasure. The 
arguments are handled neatly, and with a certain dramatic vividness. In the 
other two dialogues there is more effort to be amusing and a closer approach 
to the manner of the interlude. Pasquil the Plain (1532) treats of the respec- 
tive advantages of speech and silence in a discussion between Gnatho, Harpo- 
crates, and Pasquil. Gnatho enters with a New Testament in his hand and 
a copy of Troilus and Criseyde in his pocket. The Defence of Good Women 
(1545) shows Caninius, who “like a cur at women’s conditions is always 
barking,” and Candidus arguing this matter and incidentally the superiority 
of Plato to Aristotle. Zenobia, a noble queen living in retirement, joins in 
the talk at the end, as a model of her sex and probably as a picture of 
Katharine of Aragon. 

Elyot took a place in the immediate line of humanist endeavor by translat- Minor 
ing (directly from the Greek) Isocrates’ oration to Nicocles {The Doctrinal Wor\s of 
of Princes, 1534) and Plutarch’s essay on the education of children (i 5350 ’ 

He translated also a sermon of Saint Cyprian and the Rules of a Christian 
Life of Pico della Mirandola (1534), and produced in 1538 a Latin-English 
dictionary, the first worthy of the name, which after going through several 
editions was enlarged by Thomas Cooper and, under the tide of “Cooper’s 
Thesaurus,” became one of the best known Elizabethan books. Two other 
works may be regarded as by-products of the immense reading that Elyot 
did for The Governor. The Ban\eUe [banquet] of Sapience (printed as 

26 Ci Shakespeare, Henry IV, Part II, v. ii. 64-121. For other possible borrowing of 

Shakespeare from Elyot see D, T. Starnes, ‘‘Shakespeare and Elyot’s Got/ernour/' Unitr. of 
Texas Stud, in English, vii (1927). 1 12-132; and D. Bush, "Julius Caesar and Elyot’s Gov- 
emourT MLN, lii {i 937 )> PP- 407'4o8. , , • 

27 xhree editions are known, the earliest dated 1533; reprinted in K. Schroeder, Flatomsmus 
in der englischen Renaissance vor uni bet Thomas Eliot (Berlin, 1920; Palaestra, x-xpem). ^ 

28 The only edition bears this date, but the dialogue was written considerably earlier. It is 
reprinted in Foster Watson, Vines and the Renascence Education of Women {1912), pp. 213- 
239, and by E. J. Howard (Oxford, Ohio, 1940). 

29 This was the Cooper, Bishop of Winchester, who was so Udly handled by the Marprelate 
writers. See below, ch. vl 
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“newely augmented” in 1539) is a collection o£ wise and moral sayings of 
the kind the Renaissance adored; it was popular enough to have at least five 
editions. The Image of Governance (1541) illustrates concretely in the life 
of the good emperor, Alexander Severus, the principles that The Governor 
laid down. Elyot states that he translated it largely from a Greek manuscript 
by “Eucolpius” which a gentleman of Naples had lent him nine years before. 
Nothing is known of this source, but it has been lately shown that about a 
third of the work is taken from the Latin history of Lampridius.^® The 
Image, like Elyot s other works, was popular, as four surviving editions attest. 
The Castle The most popular of all his works, and, apart from The Governor, the 
of Health most interesting to students today, is The Castle of Health (1539), which 
had no fewer than fifteen editions by 1610.®^ It is a layman’s guide to health, 
and was inveighed against by doctors, for that reason and because it was in 
English. Elyot’s reply is supposed to contain a tribute to Linacre: 

Now when I wrate first this book, I was not all ignorant in physic; for before 
that I was twenty years old a worshipful physician, and one of the most renowned 
at that time in England, perceiving me by nature inclined to knowledge, rad 
unto me the works of Galen of temperaments, natural faculties, the Introduction 
of Johannicius, with some of the aphorisms of Hippocrates.®^ 
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The reader will find here a lucid statement of the theory of humors and 
other medical theories, along with priceless details concerning sixteenth- 
century dietary and hygiene. 

A successful effort to adapt humanist learning to the needs of a very wide 
public was made by William Baldwin in A 'Treatise of Moral Philosophy, 
Containing the Sayings of the Wise (1548). The dedication to the young 
Earl of Hertford confesses its elementary nature: 


Forsomuch as it was not of value to be given to any ancient councillor, which 
are all therein sufficiently seen [skilled] already, I judged it most convenient to 
be given to some that were younger. 


The first book relates the lives of the ancient philosophers, largely on the 
authority ^of Diogenes Laertius (2nd century). The second, ‘‘of precepts and 
counsels, classifies their pronouncements on the weightiest subjects; the 
third, of proverbs and adages, * collects a huge number of more trivial, or 
at least more varied, sayings, some of which are put into verse; and the 
fourth book is a collection of elaborate similes which probably had an 


30 The Image of Governance, ed. H. E. Joyce (MS diss., Yale, 1926). 

recently reproduced in facsimile {Scholars' Facsimiles & 

^ 32 Preface ed. I54i, sig. A iv. Noffiing in Elyot’s voluminous works is more interesting than 

stparatey"^^"^' ^ ^ published 

33 This was the originator of The Mirror for Magistrates; see below. Part 11, ch. ii. Few facts 
concerning his life have been discovered. 

“ Surrey’s fine translation of Martial, called “The Things that Cause a 
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influence upon Meres’s Palladis Tamia half a century later.®' Baldwin thus 
provides both a Story of Philosophy and a manual for the English orator or 
poet. He owes, and acknowledges, a great debt to the Latin compilations of 
Erasmus, and in his life of Plutarch pays a high compliment to 

the excellent and famous knight, Sir Thomas Elyot, whose good zeal and love 
both to further good learning and to profit his country appeareth as well thereby 
as by other many works which he hath pained himself to bring into our language. 

The book was expanded by Thomas Palfreyman (r. 1556) and by 1651 had 
been printed in something like thirty editions.®^ 

Roger Ascham®® (i5i5“i568) was in a sense the last humanist. The move- Roger 
ment which began with Grocyn as an exotic force is in him wholly absorbed ^scham 
into the native culture, and his most famous passage is his fiery diatribe, on 
moral grounds, against the Italian journeys which had been so essential to 
the earlier humanism.®® It was no longer necessary to go to Italy. Nor was it 
necessary to write in Latin. Though Ascham did so habitually in his letters 
and poems, and insists that that language or Greek would be easier for him 
and more “fit for my trade in study,” yet in his three most important works 
he holds it better to “have written this English matter in the English tongue 
for English men.” Ascham’s English works cover a span of over twenty 
years; one belongs to the close of Henry VIIFs reign, the second to the final 
* months of Edward VTs, and the third to the first decade of Elizabeth’s. 

They vary in everything except style. Toxophilus, the earliest (1545), is a 
pair of Platonic dialogues on the use of the long bow and the general theme, 
mens sana in corpore sano. The Report,., of the Affairs and State of 
Germany is a philosophical analysis of the factors which during the three 
years (1550-1553) that Ascham had lived at Charles V’s court as secretary to 
the ambassador had caused the waning of the Emperor’s prestige. The 
Schoolmaster,^^ first printed in 1570, is a plan for a more humane and thor- 
ough system of education. Doctor Johnson said that it “perhaps contains the 
best advice that was ever given for the study of languages.” 

No scholar of the time was more learned than Ascham. In loving rivalry 
with his revered guide, Sir John Cheke (1514-1557), who was also his pre- 
decessor in the Regius Professorship of Greek, he had at Cambridge fed full 
on all the familiar and obscure authors. The references in his writings are a 
complete index to what the sixteenth century knew of Greece and Rome.^^ 

Yet his English style is markedly simple; it is far less Latinized, for example, 

i As the earlier books and Elyot’s Ban\ette of Sapience did on the Ling-Bodenham 

PoUteuphuia of 1597. See below, Part n, ch. i. 

That is, by Elyot’s translation of Plutarch. 

See T. W. Camp, William Baldwin and his Treatise of Moral Philosophy (Yale diss., 
unpubL, 1935); E. 1 . Feasey, “William Baldwin,’* MLR, xx (1925). 407-418. 

The original form of the name is “Askham,” and it should be so pronounced. A.Katter- 
feld, Roger Ascham, sein Leben und seine Werkje (Strassburg, 1879) seems still to be the most 
copious source of information. 

Close of Book i of The Schoolmaster. English Wor\s of Roger Ascham (Cambridge, 1904), 
pp. 223-236. 

See G. B. Parks, “The First Draft of Ascham’s Scholemaster” HLQ, 1 (1938). 313-327. 

Cf. Gertrude Noyes, A Study of R. Ascham’s Literary Citations (Yale diss., unpubL, 1937). 
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than that o£ Elyot.^® Ascham was one o£ the first to complain of “strange 
and inkhorn terms” and of the “indenture [i.e., law book] English” of 
Hall’s Chronicle. The beauty of his own style is in its balance, as in this 
sentence from his Report on the Duke Maurice of Saxony; 

He was five years prisoner in this court, where he won such love of all men 
as the Spaniards now say they would as gladly fight to set him up again as ever 
Aey did to pull him down; for they see that he is wise in all his doings, just 
in all his dealings, lowly to the meanest, princely with the biggest, and exceeding 
gende to all; whom no adversity could ever move, nor policy at any time entice, 
to shrink from God and his word. 



Ascham is a master also of graphic detail. His descriptions of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in his youth, of the Lady Jane Grey at her Plato, and 
of his own pupil. Queen Elizabeth, linger in the imaginations of all who 
love good prose. Toxophilus and The Schoolmaster both open with a picture 
which a painter might set on canvas as his evocation of the humanist ideal. 
In the one it is a gentleman walking in the bright afternoon sunshine, 
absorbed in reading Plato s Phaedrus, while his friends go out with bows 
and arrows to shoot at the “pricks,” or archery targets. In the other it 
is Sir William Cecil’s chamber at Windsor (in December, 1563), where the 
Queen s greatest statesmen are dining together and passionately disputing 
the question, how best to make a schoolboy love his books. 

An important result of the study of classical antiquity by the humanists 
was to deepen curiosity concerning the ancient life of Britain and to supply 
investigators with improved techniques. At the same time the religious 
controversies incident to the Reformation gave polemical significance to the 
early church history of the island and stimulated researches which led, among 
other things, to recovery of the ability to read Anglo-Saxon (long an un- 
known tongue).^® The term antiquary was first borne by John Leland 
{c. 1506-1552), who, after studying under William Lyly at St. Paul’s School, 
and after a university career at Cambridge, Oxford, and Paris successively, 
became chaplain and librarian to King Henry VIII. In 1533 he was created 
Kings Antiquary and empowered to search for manuscripts and relics 
of antiquity in all monasteries, convents, and colleges, “to the intent that 
the monuments of ancient writers . . . might be brought out of deadly dark- 
ness to lively light.” This commission was not unconnected with the plan 
for suppression of the monasteries which was then going forward. Leland 
devoted six years (c. 1536-1542) to a painstaking tour of England and Wales, 
collectmg an enormous mass of documents which he was unable to organize, 
for in 1547 he went insane. His collections, now chiefly in the Bodleian 
Library and the British Museum, were finally edited in many volumes by 
Thomas Hearne of Oxford in the early eighteenth century. During his 

Ascham pays his homage to Elyot (as who, indeed, did not?); “. . . I was once in com- 

for tis learning in all kind of blow “dge 
^ nobility of England” {Toxophilus, English Works, p. 53) 

13*: F V Studies in England,” PMLA, xxix (1914). 
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lifetime Leland published only a vindication of the historical existence of 
f and some Latin poems of note, one of them being an obituary 

pamphlet on his antiquarian labors, 
which he called A Neu^ Year's Gift to King Henry VIII, was first printed 
m 1549, with larp intercalations by John Bale (1495-1563), under the title, 

The Laborious Journey and Search of John Leylande for England’s An- 
Uqmties. 

Bale, whose polemical plays require notice elsewhere, was a vehement JohnBcde 
and even scurrilous partisan of the Reformation. Yet he was an ardent 
student of the past, and the additions by which he more than quadrupled 
the len^h of Leland’s Laborious Journey contain the most vigorous de- 
nunciation of the destruction of old libraries, which accompanied the ex- 
propriation of monastic property. He exerted himself to make good the 
threatened loss by collecting all that could be learned about the earlier 
English writers. He published the first dictionary of English literature, 

Illustrium Maions Britanniae Scriptorum Summarium, in 1548 , and an 
enlarged version, Scnptorum . . . Catalogus, in 1557 and 1559 ; and left a 
further manuscript compilation which was edited by R. L. Poole and Mary 
Bateson in 1902 . These are of great use to modern students.*® 

John Stow, the chronicler {c. 1525 - 1605 ), was also a diligent collector of John Stow 
antiquities. His Survey of London ( 1598 ) incorporates material about the 
city which Stow discovered in William Fitzstephen’s twelfth-century life of 
Thomas a Becket and in many other places; it gives moreover the best 
account of the city as it was in Shakespeare’s time. Stow also copied out 
in his own handwriting a large part of Leland’s papers and later sold this 
•material to the greatest of the Elizabethan antiquaries, William Camden 
( 1551 - 1623 ), whose fame rests chiefly upon two mighty works, the Britannia 
( 1586 ) and Annals ( 1615 ),*® and upon the fact that he was the teacher of William 
Ben Jonson. Camden had himself been trained at St. Paul’s School and at Camden 
Magdalen, Oxford; he became headmaster of the Westminster School and 
prepred for his pupils there a Greek grammar which ranked with the 
Latin grammar of Lyly. He was one of the members of the Society of 
Antiquaries, the earliest English learned academy,*® which included also 
on its roll the great library-founder. Sir Robert Cotton, and the great scholar- 
jurist, John Selden ( 1584 - 1654 ). 

45 Cf. L. Bradner, Musae AngUcanae (1940), p. 26. Bale says of Leland: ‘lie Iiad a poetical 
wit, which I lament, for I judge it one of the chiefest things that caused him to fall besides 
his right discernings” (Preface to Laborious Journey, ed, 1895, pp. 24f). 

For Bale’s plays and bibliographical references see below, cb. v. 

Ed. C. L. Kingsford (av, Oxford, 1908-27). 

48 C^den’s text of both books was in Latin. An English translation of the Britannia ap- 
peared m 1610, and of the Annals in 1625. The most interesting of Camden’s works for the 
general reader is the collection of essays on various subjects (languages, names, money apparel 
etc.) which he published in 1605 under the Me, Remains of a Greater Work Concerning 
Bntam (reprmted, 1870). ^ « 

learned Societies and English Uterary Scholarship (1913), ch. n, 

^ 80 Seldcn’s Table Talks compiled by the Rev. Richard Milward, his secretary, and first orinted 
in 1689, has been edited by Sir Frederick Pollock (1927). 



The New World 


Thomas Thomas More (1478-1535) died a martyr and has been made a saint, but 
More and hig humanism was of the kind that concerned itself more with the expansion 
the Utopia q£ j^^n’s possibilities in this world than with the study of the past or thoughts 
of the world to come. ^ He was fourteen years old when Columbus discov- 
ered America, and twenty-nine when Amerigo Vespucci popularized the 
news of that event. More is known to us by some memorable historical 
scenes, in which he played noble parts, but the scene that perhaps portrays 
him best is not historical. It is the scene he has imagined at the opening of 
the Utopia, when his Antwerp friend, Peter Giles, presented to him an 
alleged companion of Vespucci, one Raphael Hythloday/ with the assurance 
that the latter must be very welcome to More, ‘‘for there is no man this day 
living that can tell you of so many strange and unknown peoples and 
countries as this man can. And I know well that you be very desirous to 
hear of such news.” 

The account of the island of Utopia, in some unknov/n ocean of the New 
World, was written in 1515, when More was in Flanders on an embassy for 
Henry VIIL In the next year he wrote, in London, his account of the dis- 
coverer, Hythloday, which became Book i of the completed work. The two 
books of the Utopia are consciously contrasted, and artfully play the old 
world against the new. In Book i Hythloday, who though a voyager by 
vocation is a humanist by training, tells how much easier is the former’s 
quest: “For nothing is more easy to be found than be barking Scyllas, 
ravening Celaenos [harpies] and Laestrygonians, devourers of people, and 
such like great and incredible monsters; but to find citizens ruled by good 
and wholesome laws, that is an exceeding rare and hard thing.” He illus- 
trates from conditions in England, which he had visited in the days of the 
good Cardinal Morton (d. 1500) — ^with whom More had served as page 
in the years before he went to Oxford. There, Hythloday says, he had argued 
against the savagery of the laws (e.g., hanging for theft), the inordinate 
greed (e.g., eviction of farmers to increase sheep-herding), nationalistic 
ambition, selfish war, unjust taxation, and the unequal distribution of 
property. The handling of these evils is cautious and ironic. They are re- 
ferred to the reign of Henry VII, not Henry VIII, and to the tongue of 
Hythloday, not More. When Raphael’s hearers rate him as too critical, his 

^ See W. Nelson, “Thomas More, Grammarian and Ora.toT ;* PML A, lviii (1943). 337-352. 
translated from the Greek, this name yields the meaning’, “a recounter of nonsense.” 
Similarly, Utopia means “the place that is not.” 
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reply is always: ‘If you had been with me in Utopia!” Consequently, in 
Book II we have a description of a land where there is no private wealth or 
money, no unemployment or tavern-loitering, and no wars of aggression; 
where the working day is but six hours long, and “a great multitude of 
every sort of people, both men and women, go to hear lectures,” notably on 
Greek learning; where gold and precious stones are held in contempt, and 
complete religious liberty exists, except only for those who deny a divine 
providence and the immortality of the soul. Again More’s conclusion is 
ironic: he cannot agree to all the things Hythloday said, and he must needs 
confess “that many things be in the Utopian weal public which in our cities 
I may rather wish for than hope for.” 

The Utopia was written in Latin and circulated throughout Europe. It is 
a companion piece to the less imaginative and more openly satirical Praise 
of Folly, which More’s friend Erasmus had written in his house six years 
before. The first English translation of the Utopia was made by Ralph 
Robinson, citizen and goldsmith of London (1551)3 **st the procurement 
and earnest request of George Tadlowe, citizen and haberdasher of the same 
city.” It has not been surpassed.^ 

Neither The Praise of Folly nor the Utopia is particularly concerned More's 
with religion. More at no time followed the trend toward reformed doctrine Religion 
that shows itself in most of the other English humanists, e.g., Colet, Cheke, 
and Ascham; but it was the rise of Lutheranism after 1520 that drove him 
definitely into the other camp and produced the great mass of controversial 
writing which filled his later years.'* His scanty English verse includes a His English 
“merry jest” or quasi-ballad on the terrific beating administered to a police 
sergeant who disguised himself as a friar in order to make an arrest, and 
some not very distinguished rime royal stanzas on serious subjects, such 
as the “Lamentation on the Death of Queen Elizabeth” ^ (^503)* More 
important is the prose History of King Richard III, dated about 1513, which His 
was written both in English and in Latin. Neither version was completed; Richard III 
the one in English is the more comprehensive and the more significant, 
since it passed almost unaltered into Holinshed’s Chronicle and thus became 
the direct source of Shakespeare’s Richard IlH More derived most of the 
vivid details in his life of Richard from Cardinal Morton, who had had a 
large part in the events described. The effect is that of an eye-witness account, 
and this is the effect which the best biography aimed at in Henry VIIFs 

I ^ Of the many editions of the Utopia those by J. H. Lupton (Oxford, 1895) and by G, 

Sampson and A. Guthkclch (1910) may be recommended. For discussion see R. P. Adams, 

“The Philosophical Unity of More’s Utopia/* SP, xxxvni (1941). 45-65. 

^ Cf. below, ch. VI. 

*This was the Queen of Henry VII. The poems referred to will be found in The English 
Worhs of Sir Thomas More, ed. W. E. Campbell and A. W. Reed, Voi. i (1931), pp. 327'344, 

381-396, 

^ Sec R. 'W, Chambers, “The Authorship of the History of Richard 111 /' in English Wor^s 
of More cited above, pp. 24-53; P* Dean, “Literary Problems in More’s Richard III,** PMLA, 

Lviii (1943). 22-41; and for a work of opposed intention see W. G. Zccveld, “A Tudor De- 
fense of Richard ni,” nv (1940). 946-957- 
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Roper's Life reign. George Cavendish’s Life of Cardinal Wolsey is a classic in this style; ^ 
of More the Life of More himself by his son-in-law, William Roper (1496-1578), is 
something further: it is one of the most charming books in the world, and 
has been called by R. W. Chambers “probably the most perfect little biog- 
raphy in the English language.” ® 

Thomas Many of the social and political reforms advocated in the Utopia are 
Starkeys urged with still more frankness in Thomas Starkey’s remarkable Dialogue 
Dialogue between Pole and Lupset (1535?) ^ and Exhortation to the People (1536). 

Though an acute dialectician, Starkey lacks literary grace, and he also 
lacked political prudence in such a degree that he may be counted fortunate 
in quietly dying a short time after he had despatched his dialogue with a 
covering letter to Henry VIII. 

One of the king’s chaplains, Starkey was also a personal friend of Reginald 
Pole and was employed to secure from the latter a public judgment favorable 
to Henry in the dispute over his divorce (1535). He optimistically misrepre- 
sented Pole’s point of view, and was utterly discredited when Pole’s unmiti- 
gated championship of the papal decision finally appeared {Pro Ecclesiasticae 
Unitatis Defensione, 1536). Against this inauspicious background he con- 
structed his imaginary conversation between Pole and the late Thomas 
Lupset (d. 1532), a friend of More and sometime Reader in Humanity at 
Oxford.^® Both interlocutors are pleasingly presented, but there seems to be 
an unconscious irony in the fact that Lupset, a sometimes indiscreet pupil 
of Colet and Erasmus, has the timid role, while Pole, later Queen Mary’s 
Archbishop, presents the root-and-branch proposals for democratic change 
in church and state. Pole does most of the talking. It is he who asserts that 
the monk who retires to the safety of a religious house is less praiseworthy 
than “he which in dangerous prosperity, so full of so many occasions of 
errors and doing amiss, governeth his mind well and keepeth it upright;” 
it is he who advocates taxes on bachelors and marriage of the secular clergy, 
as well as translation of the gospel and divine service into the vernacular. 
He objects outspokenly to the Pope, “usurping a certain cloaked tyranny 
under the pretext of religion,” and says to Lupset: “I will not follow the 
steps of Luther, whose judgment I esteem very little; and yet he and his 

^^CavcndisE was a gentleman usher in Wolsey’s household. His manuscript life was first 
printed in the nineteenth century. 

sSee E. V. Hitchcock, Rop<rr's Ufe of More (Oxford, 1935). Another early life of More 
in English, by Nicholas Harpsfield, has been recently (1932) printed for the first time. Of 
^e many recent studies of More evoked by the quatercentenary of his death the best is doubt- 
less that of R. W. Chambers, Thomas More (1935)* Sec also E. M. G. Routh, Sir Thomas 
More and his Triends (Oxford, 1934). 

9 The date is not quite certain; see J. A. Gee, The Ufe and Wor\s of Thomas Lupset (New 
Haven, 1928), pp. 1 50-152. The only printed edition of the Dialogue is that of J. M. Cowper 
(1871; EETSES, 12), but see also Starkey's Life and Letters (1878; EETSES, 32). There is im- 
portant new material, especially on Starkey’s Exhortation, in W. G. Zeeveld, “Thomas Starkey 
and the Cromwellian Polity,” Jour, of Mod. Hist., xv (1943). 177-191. 

'The conversation may be imagined as taking place in 1529 (Gee, op. cit., p 153) 
Lupset’s chief works are A Treatise of Charity (1533), Exhortation to Toung Men (1535)*, 
and A Compendious and a very Fruitful Treatise teaching the Way of Dying Well, by the 
flower of learned men of his time, Thomas Lupset (1534). They are broad-minded humanist 
tracts and have been well edited by J. A. Gee {op. dt.). 






disciples be not so wicked and foolish that in all things they err. Heretics 
be not in all things heretics” 

Though Pole, Lupset, and Starkey were all clerics, this dialogue is not a 
work of religious controversy. It has a hearty, mundane tone, explicit in 
Pole’s rebuke to his companion: “Master Lupset, you speak like a man of 
the old world and not of this time,” and in his definition of felicity as 
including health, strength, beauty, riches, and virtue of mind, “with all 
honest and due behaviour both toward God and man,” which is certainly 
more humanist than ascetic, and more sixteenth-century than fifteenth. The 
real interest of the dialogue is social and political. Like the Utopia, but 
more openly, it advocates elective monarchy. “It is not man,” says Pole, 

“that can make a wise prince of him that lacketh wit by nature, nor make 
him just that is a tyrant for pleasure. But this is in man’s power: to elect 
and choose him that is both wise and just, and make him a prince, and him 
that is a tyrant so to depose.” It is regrettable that Starkey was not master 
of a more sprightly style, or capable of restricting himself to less than 75,000 
words; but it is impossible to read his dialogue without admiration of its 
downright merits or without wondering whether Henry VIII did indeed 
read the manuscript copy that Starkey so heartily and incautiously com- 
mended to him.^^ 

The chronicle of Tudor poetry, with its fine frenzies and passions, begins Tudor 
and ends with the saga of a noble friendship. Through Wyatt and Surrey, Lyric 
stationed like Pillars of Hercules at the head of the Elizabethan sea, flowed 
the inspiration. At the other end stand Beaumont and Fletcher, rather 
parallel figures, through whom the last surges of this tide pass into the 
lyrically alien reaches of the Stuart period. In each case the consideration 
paid to higher social rank has attracted the fancy to the younger and shorter- 
lived of the pair of poets. Surrey and Beaumont each lived about thirty 
years; Wyatt (1503-1542) lived nearly forty, and Fletcher forty-six. But 
while Beaumont, by right of his finer and purer poetic spirit, may deserve 


Dialogue, ed. Cowpcr, p. 167. On the next page a rather doubtful concession is made to 
the reigning king: “Albeit we have now in our days, by the providence of God, such a prince, 
and of such wisdom, that he may right well and justly be subject to no law ... yet we now — 
may not deny but that in our order here is a certain fault, and to the same now devise of 
some remedy.’* 

^2 The prose literature of social protest in Henry Vm’s reign includes the brief but pungent 
Supplication for the Beggars (1529) by Simon Fish, which addresses the king on the greed 
and immorality of the clergy. Incidentally, Fish questioned the doctrine of purgatory, and thus 
evoked a reply from Sir Thomas More, The Supplication of Souls, which in turn led to the 
controversy between More and Tyndale. Several other Supplications, urging reform of abuses, 
followed; see Furnivall and Cowper, Four Supplications, 15 ^ 9-^553 (1871; EETSES, 13). 
Henry Brinkelow, a protestant exile who wrote under the name of “Roderick Mors,” published 
two invective tracts: The Complaint of Roderick Mors (1542) and The Lamentation of a 
Christian against the City of London, “printed at Jericho in the land of promise” (but actually 
at London, 1542), and later at Niirnberg. The first addresses the Parliament on the subject of 
social abuses; the second reprimands the Londoners for their religious laxity. Both are reprinted, 
(1874; EETSES, 32). See H. O. Taylor, Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth Century 
(1920), ii. 50-69. 

There is little likelihood of an actual friendship between Wyatt and Surrey, who can have 
met but seldom. 
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the precedence granted him over Fletcher, to put Surrey before Wyatt would 
be a critical distortion. 

The finest part of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s work is the part which stands 
freest of foreign influences. It is a series of lyrics, written for the lute, singu- 
larly native in melody and form, and singularly individual in their appeal. 
Nothing very like these thrilling little songs had appeared before, and 
nothing very like them followed. There is a suggestion of the lyric manner 
of Sir Walter Ralegh, and occasionally of Donne; but the poetry that in 
quality they most resemble is perhaps that which appeared in 1896 in A 
Shropshire Lad. Like Housman, Wyatt “has an unquenchable desire and 
no hope.” 

His singing range is very restricted. The mood of his songs is nearly 
always that of the stout-hearted but forsaken lover — and a piquancy is 
added to this theme by the not unlikely rumor that he had been Anne 
Boleyn’s lover before King Henry was. His typical poem is a series of lyric 
cries, artfully repeated and modulated, and clinched by a refrain at the 
end of each stanza, e.g., 

Take heed betime, lest ye be spied; . . . 

Therefore take heed! 

And wilt thou leave me thus? 

Say nay, say nay, for shame! . . . 

Say nay, say nay! 

Disdain me not without desert, 

Nor leave me not so suddenly. . . . 

Disdain me not! 

Blame not my lute, for he must sound 

Of this and that as liketh me. . . . 

Blame not my lute. 

In many of these the utterance is perfect, as in the following: 

There was never nothing more me pained. 

Nor nothing more me moved. 

As when my sweetheart her complained 

That ever she me loved. 

Alas the while! 


or this: 


Forget not yet the tried intent 
Of such a truth as I have meant, 
My great travail so gladly spent: 
Forget not yet! 


or in this last stanza of a song on his liberation: 

C. Squire, Essays on Poetry (1924), p. 155. 
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Was never bird, tangled in lime, 

That brake away in better time 
Than I, that rotten boughs did climb 
And had no hurt, but scaped free. 

Now ha, ha, ha, full well is me, 

For I am now at liberty. 

Fifty or sixty poems of this sort are Wyatt’s chief warrant of immortality; 

and they show that a new world was opening for poetry, a world in which 

the microcosm, man, was as a center of interest displacing the macrocosm 

in which he lived. Wyatt was perhaps the first English poet to adopt con- i 

sciously the principle previously illustrated only by the anonymous writers 

of popular song; namely, that the expression of personal feeling in the 

simplest and briefest form is itself the highest poetry and needs no narrative 

or allegorical support. 

If in these respects Wyatt was following native influences, he also (as Foreign 
Tillyard says 'let the Renaissance into English verse” by importing Influences i 

Italian and French forms more largely than any predecessor had done since ^ Wyatt 
Chaucer. He had lived, on the King’s service, in France, Italy, and Spain. 

The story of his first visit to Italy is entertainingly told in the Wyatt Papers.^® 

In 1527 the ambassador, Sir John Russell, as he was being rowed down the 
Thames encountered Wyatt, and 

after salutations was demanded of him whither he went, and had answer: “To 
Italy, sent by the king.” “And I,” said Wyatt, “will, if you please, ask leave, get 
money, and go with you.” “No man more welcome,” answered the ambassador. 

Wyatt returned from Italy, bringing no observable store of the classical 
learning with which the English humanists had enriched themselves, 
but bringing new poetic patterns that Dante and Petrarch had made famous. 

The three Horatian verse epistles, which he wrote about 1536 to his friends 
Pointz and Brian, against the life at court and the quest of glory, are in 
terza rima. Many of his “epigrams,” adapted from Italian and French sources, | 

are in ottava rima; and both metres are extensively employed in his Peniten- 
tial Psalms, He wrote a number of imitative rondeaux— mtxicdXt fifteen-line 
affairs, and, in particular, he furnished English poetry with one of its most 
useful implements by writing thirty-two sonnets. Seventeen of these are 
adaptations of Petrarch. Twenty-eight have the Petrarchan abbaabba octave ! 

and twenty-six the cddcee sestet. In the last three only he experiments with | 

15 E. M- W. Tillyard, 7 he Poetry of Sir Thomas Wyatt, A Selection and a Study (1929), 
p. 13. This volume contains a generous selection of Wyatt’s best poems and an admirable 
introduction. 

1® Quoted in the DNB, article on Wyatt. 

1* Wyatt (who usually signed his name *‘Wiat”) was an M. A. of Cambridge. He had the 
education of a gentleman, as became the only son of one of Henry VIFs most faithful and best 
rewarded followers and the inheritor of Allington Castle in Kent; but he shows no particular 
leaning toward classical scholarship. His prose translation of Plutarch’s epistle on The Quiet of 
Mind was presented to Katherine of Aragon as a new year’s gift (1528) and printed by Pynson. 

The style is not distinguished. 
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the Shakespearean formula^ three quatrains and a couplet, and virtually pro- 
duces it in his thirtieth, which rimes abab, ababy abab, cc}^ 

Wyatt’s sonnets are in the main hard reading, being disfigured by much 
“not keeping of accent,” which is a particularly hangable offence in a 
sonneteer/® The most charitable explanation is that which Sir E. K. Cham- 
bers offers; namely, that they “ought to be regarded as mere exercises in 
translation or adaptation, roughly jotted down in whatever broken rhythms 
came readiest to hand, and intended perhaps for subsequent polishing at 
some time of leisure which never presented itself.” How fluent Wyatt 
can occasionally be is indicated by No. 23, for which, incidentally, no foreign 
source has been discovered: 

Divers doth use, as I have heard and know, 

When that to change their ladies do begin, 

To moan and wail, and never for to lin [cease], 

Hoping thereby to pease [calm] their painful woe. 

And some there be, that, when it chanceth so 

That women change and hate where love hath been, 

They call them false, and think with words to win 
The hearts of them which otherwhere doth go. 

But as for me, though that by chance indeed 
Change hath outworn the favor that I had, 

I will not wail, lament, nor yet be sad, 

Nor call her false that falsely did me feed: 

But let it pass, and think it is of kind [by nature] 

That often-changc doth please a woman’s mind. 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, {c. 1517-1547) was a man of action, of 
courage, and of sensibility. In 1539 the Dean of Westbury, John Barlow, 
called him “the most foolish proud boy that is in England,” and if he 
was a man of subtle thought, Holbein’s portraits of him, as well as his own 
verses, do him injustice. He had a good many of the qualities of Lord Byron, 
and like Byron early became a romantic figure, moulding the tastes of his 
readers. 

Grace and tenderness of feeling beautify Surrey’s work as manl y simplicity 
does that of Wyatt. He tends to be pictorial and discursive where Wyatt 
is sententious. His stanzas written during the imprisonment he endured at 
Windsor— apparently for striking a political enemy in the Kang’s Court— 

i® Thc sonnets are referred to by the numbers assigned them in A. K. Foxwell’s Toems 
of Sir Thomas Wiat (2V, 1913). 

Cf. Ben Jonson on Donne, Conversations with Drummond. 

K. Chambers, 5 z> Thomas Wyatt and Some Collected Studies (1933), p. 122. 

Surrey did not live long enough to inherit a peerage, but bore this “courtesy title” as 
ddest son of the Duke of Norfolk. His life has been sympathetically written by Edwin Casady, 
Umry Howard, Earl of Surrey (1938), and his poems edited by F. M. Padelford, The Poems 
of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey (rev. ed., 1928), See also J. M. Berdan, Early Tudor Poetry 
(1920), pp. 504-545* 

22 Quoted in a letter from George Constantyne to Thomas Cromwell, Archaeologia, xxiii 
(1831). 62. 
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are among his best. He recalls in sentimental retrospect and in great detail 
the occupations and feelings of the boyhood days he had spent at Windsor 
with the king s son, Richmond, who had become Surrey’s brother-in-law, and 
now was dead: 

The stately sails, the ladies bright of hue, 

The dances short, long tales of great delight 


The palm play,-^ where, despoiled [stripped] for the game. 
With dazed eyes oft we by gleams of love 
Have missed the ball and got sight of our dame. 

To bait [attract] her eyes which kept the leads above. 


1 


The secret thoughts imparted with such trust, 

The wanton talk, the divers change of play, 

The friendship sworn, each promise kept so just, 

Wherewith we passed the winter nights away. 

Equally pleasing are the stanzas on Wyatt’s death, one of five poems in 
which Surrey mentions the elder poet with reverence. This one begins, “W. 
resteth here, that quick could never rest,” and goes on to catalogue Wyatt’s 
good points: 

A head, where wisdom mysteries did frame; 

Whose hammers beat still in that lively brain 
As on a stithy, where that some work of fame 
Was daily wrought to turn to Britain’s gain, . , . 

This stately tribute must, one would suppose, have been the model for Sir 
Walter Ralegh’s similar epitaph on Sidney forty-five years later. 

Like Wyatt, Surrey employed both the terza rima and ottava rima, though 
rarely, using the former measure for the most amusing of his poems, the 
mock-apology he wrote when he and Wyatt’s son were charged widi breaking 
windows in a nocturnal frolic in 1543. He explains that his motive was to 
make the London burghers repent of their hidden sins by simulating a visit 
of the wrath of God. He used altogether a surprising number of metrical 
patterns,^® and his work is almost completely free from rough lines. His 
artistic innovations are concerned mainly with his use of the sonnet, blank 
verse, and the “poulter’s measure.” 

Surrey’s sonnets are only half as numerous as Wyatt’s, but of the fifteen Surrey's 
or sixteen credited to him ten have the “Shakespearean” rime scheme, which Sonnets 
was thenceforth much the most frequent in the sixteenth century. They are 
easy and interesting, sometimes judiciously paraphrased from Petrarch, and 
sometimes based on Surrey’s own observation of natural beauty or on inci- 
dents in his life. Three of them are tributes to Wyatt, and one an epitaph 
on the poet’s faithful squire, Thomas Clere. The most famous is the one on 


Ix., Iiand ball, an early variety of tennis. 
2^Le., balconies with floors of lead. 

2 ®Cf. Casady, op. eit., pp. 222-243. 
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the Lady Geraldine, ‘Trom Tuscan came my lady’s worthy race,” which 
seems to have been almost solely responsible for the fictitious romance with 
which Thomas Nashe and other Elizabethans embellished Surrey’s story. 
Blan\ verse Blank verse first appears in English poetry in the version of the fourth 
book of the JEneid which was printed about 1554 with a title-page describing 
it as “translated into English, and drawn into a straunge metre, by Henry 
late Earl of Surrey.” A few years later (1557) Richard Tottel published 
another text of this work, along with Surrey’s rendering of Mneid, Book ii, 
and in his Miscellany of the same year added two shorter blank verse poems 
by Nicholas Grimald.^® Whether Surrey made use of Gavin Douglas’s trans- 
lation of the Mneid, which, though not printed in his lifetime, may have 
been available in manuscript, is not certain; but that he got the hint for his 
“strange metre” from Italy, whence strange metres usually came, can hardly 
be doubted. In 1534 a translation of Virgil’s fourth book in the Italian 
equivalent of blank verse ( versi sciolti) had appeared, and other books, in- 
Surrey's eluding the second, were in print in Italian by 1540. Surrey’s blank verse 

Translation is far more compact than Douglas’s stanzas. It already possesses force and 
of the variety, but a generation passed before this metre was thoroughly domesti- 

iEneid cated in England. How far its refinement was to go is evident if one compares 

Surrey’s version of JEneid, iv. 365 ff.. 

Faithless, forsworn, thy dame ne goddess was, 

Nor Dardanus beginner of thy race, 

But of hard rocks Mount Caucase monstruous 
Bred thee, and teats of tiger gave thee suck, 

with Marlowe’s: 


Thy mother was no goddess, perjur’d man, 

Nor Dardanus the author of thy stock; 

But thou art sprung from Scythian Caucasus, 

And tigers of Hyrcania gave thee suck.^® 

The verse form to which Surrey was most addicted is the iambic couplet 
of twelve and fourteen syllables alternately, for which George Gascoigne, 
in his Certain Notes of Instruction (1575) invented a jesting name that has 
stuck, “Poulter’s Measure.” It was, Gascoigne says, “the commonest sort of 
verse which we use nowadays,” and, though Wyatt had employed it in 
a couple of poems, Surrey’s example was doubtless responsible for the baleful 

26 Geraldine was Elizabeth Fitzgerald, a child of nine when the sonnet was written. Cf. 
Casady, op. cit., pp. 244-250. 

27 xhis has been reproduced in facsimile and edited, from the only surviving copy in the 
library of Mr. Pforzheimer, by Herbert Hartman (Purchase, N. Y., 1933). 

28 Grimald’s blank verse poems are likewise translations of Latin hexameter verse, one from 
Walter of Lille’s Alexandras, the other from Beza’s Mors Ciceronis. For "Tottel’s Miscellany,” 
in which the general body of Surrey’s and Wyatt’s poems was first printed, see below. Part 11. 
ch. 1. 

29 Christopher Marlowe, The Tragedy of Dido Queen of Carthage, lines 1564-1567 (Act v, 

SC- i). 

Complete Wor\s of George Gascoigne, cd. J. W. Cunliffe, i (1907). 472. 
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luxuriance with which it overspread the Elizabethan song books. The lines ‘'PouUe/s 
could, of course, be split and made to look like lyric; e.g., Measure 

Wrapt in my careless cloak, 

As I walk to and fro, 

I see how love can show what force 
There reigneth in his bow.^^ 

But there is a fatal singsong in this measure, and a terrible temptation to 
verbosity. Of the eighteen poems — nearly a thousand lines in all — ^that 
Surrey wrote in poulter’s measure, about half were translations from Ec- 
clesiastes and the Psalms. Thence it and its derivative, the straight “four- 
teener” couplet, completely overran devotional literature; and as exemplified 
in the Sternhold and Hopkins metrical psalms (1547, etc.), they had a Stemhold 
melancholy effect on piety which lasted for centuries.^^ One might say that Hop- 
the progress of poesy in the Elizabethan age was largely a matter of dis- 
entangling it from poulter’s measure and developing blank verse. The best 
and the worst in the prosody of the later sixteenth century both derive 
from Surrey, 

“Tottcl’s Miscellany,’* 26; Padclford, Poems of Surrey, p. 78. 

Thomas Sternhold preferred the “fourtcener” form, i.c., seven feet in each line; but his 
version of Psalm xxv is in poultcr’s measure: “I lift my heart to thee, my God and guide most 
just. Now suffer me to take no shame, for in thee do I trust,” 
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Satire 

“Better a dumb mouth than a brainless skull,” said John Skelton ^ {c, 1460- 
1529) ; but he heeded the adage very little, if a brainless skull is one which 
prompts its possessor to speak when silence would be more decorous or 
more prudent. It is doubtful whether many readers, except the special 
enemies of Cardinal Wolsey, have derived as much pleasure from Skelton’s 
verse as the poet’s manifold endowments and engaging personality qualified 
him to bestow.’ He is one of the hardest authors to measure artistically, 
and it is not even easy to fix his historical position. Chronologically, he is 
one of the earliest of the Tudor writers, and the mechanism of his verse 
has more affinity with the fifteenth century than with Wyatt and Surrey; 
but his satiric spirit links him spiritually with Lindsay and the period of 
the Reformation, while the earliest literary notice of him, by Caxton in 
1490,® presents him as a humanist scholar. 

Most of Skelton’s peculiarities are combined in his Right Delectable 
Treatise upon a Goodly Garland or Chaplet of Laurel, which is his longest 
poem and one of his latest.^ It begins in medieval fashion and in the rime 
royal stanza. Skelton, while a guest of the Countess of Surrey at Sheriff- 
Hutton Castle, Yorkshire, falls asleep beneath an oak tree and dreams that 
he hears Pallas Athene and the Queen of Fame arguing concerning him. 
The queen complains that despite the laurel with which he has been graced,® 
he has become “wonder slack” in poetic production, to which the goddess 
replies that he is justly cautious, 

For if he gloriously polish his matter, 

Then men will say how he doth but flatter; 

^ The standard text of Skelton is still that of Alexander Dyce (1843), ^ remarkable piece 
of scholarship, several times reprinted- A handsome, but incomplete, selection of his poems, 
slightly edited by Richard Hughes, appeared in a limited edition (1924); and the “complete 
poems” (modernized), edited by Philip Henderson (1931). Some very illuminating critical 
interpretation has recently appeared, notably in William Nelson, John Skjelton, Laureate (1939) 
and L A. Gordon, John S\elton, Poet Laureate (Melbourne, 1943). See also J. M. Berdan, Early 
Tudor Poetry, pp. 156-205, and L. J. Lloyd, John Skelton, A Sketch of His Life and Writings 
(Oxford, 1938). 

2 Skelton’s art has, hov^rever, a strong afiSnity with much of our most recent English verse. 
See W. H. Auden, “John Skelton”, m The Great Tudors (1935), and I. A. Gordon, op. dt., 
ch. XII. 

^ In the preface to The Poke of Eneydos, Caxton refers to him as “Master John Skelton, 
late created poet laureate in the university of Oxenford,” and praises his classical learning in 
the highest terms. Sec, however, R. L. Dunbabin, “Skelton’s Relation to Humanism,” MLR, 
xn (1917). 129-137. 

Printed in 1523, the year of its composition. 

^ He had been crowned poet laureate, not only at Oxford (see note 3), but also at Louvain 
and Cambridge. 
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And i£ SO him fortune to write true and plain, 
As some time he must vices remord [rebuke], 
Then some will say he hath but little brain, 

And how his words with reason will not accord. 


Then, in a passage reminiscent of Chaucer’s House of Fame^ iEolus the 
trumpeter is bidden to summon all the poets in Fame’s retinue, who appear 
to the number of nearly a thousand, led by Phoebus. Gower, Chaucer, and 
Lydgate are among them, and these, after exchanging courtesies with Skel- 
ton, leave him in the guidance of Fame’s “registary,” Occupation, who with 
words of praise and assurance leads him to a walled field, with a thousand 
gates, new and old, by which the poets of the various nations are admitted, 
while the unworthy aspirants are driven off with gunshot. Within the gate 
which has engraved on it a capital A for ‘"Anglia” Skelton finds a lovely 
garden where the Muses and Dryads dance, and a building in which the 
Countess of Surrey is directing her ladies in the embroidery of a coronal 
of laurel 

for Skelton, my clerk, 

For to his service I have such regard. 

That of our bounty we will him reward. 


Skelton then addresses verses of homage to the countess and to each of her 
ten attendants. He places the laurel upon his head and, once more accompan- 
ied by Gower, Chaucer, and Lydgate, presents himself before the Queen of 
Fame, where Occupation reads — in 350 lines, in which the rime royal is 
interspersed with “Skeltonics” and even Latin hexameters — ^the long roll 
of the author’s works. The poem is completed by some Latin lines in. 
laudation of Skelton and in compliment to Henry VIII and Cardinal Wolsey, 
with the latter of whom he was now, or desired to be, reconciled. 

The main fabric of the Garland of Laurel is evidently medieval. The 
Bowge of Court (i.e., “court rations”) a much earlier poem,^ is likewise a 
dream allegory in rime royal; but the dream is here a nightmare. The hazards 
of one who lives at the court are powerfully imaged in the growing terror of 
a young man, Dread, who believes himself at sea with a gang of rufKans and 
awakes at the moment when he is about to leap overboard to escape their 
malign whisperings.® It is doubtless not unbiographical and may supply 
the lack of recorded fact concerning Skelton’s life at court during the first 
half of Henry VIFs reign. In 1498, at an unusually advanced age, he entered 
the priesthood, and the next year received from Erasmus some, probably 
quite conventional, praise as the tutor of the young prince, later Henry VIII, 


The Bouge j 

of Court i 
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Court 


® See A. S. Cook, “Skelton’s Garland of Laurel and Chaucer’s House of Fame/' MLR, xi 
(1916). 9-14. 

^ Printed, and probably composed, about 1499. See H. S. Sale, “The Date of Skelton’s Bowge 
of Court/' MLN, lii ( 1937 )- 572-574* 

® The theme may have been slightly suggested by Brant’s Narrensekiff, Sec C. H. Herford, 
Literary Relations of England and Germany in the Sixteenth Century (1886), pp. 350 - 357 * 
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for whom he wrote in 1501 a little Latin manual of conduct called Speculum 
Principis? At some time before 1504 he had been presented to the rectory 
of Diss in Norfolk, nearly a hundred miles from London. 

At Diss Skelton composed some of his most caustic poems,-— e.g., Ware 
the Haw\, against a fellow-priest more given to falconry than religion— 
and also the most endearing and playful of his works, Philip Sparrow. This 
is in Skeltonic verse, and through most of its length is a dramatic mono- 
logue set in the mouth of a Norfolk schoolgirl, Jane Scroop, whose pet 
sparrow has been killed by a cat. Skelton’s uneconomic art here achieves 
two triumphs: one in his evocation of the various church services for the 
dead, which one seems to hear intoned as the poem proceeds; and a 
greater one in the complete picture he gives of a young girl’s mind. Jane 
seems to empty out the whole content of her innocent brain: all the kinds 
of birds she knows and all the kinds of books, all her sentiments of love, 
hate, and propriety, and all the vivid trifles she has observed about the slain 
bird. Toward the end the poet takes over the discourse and shapes it into 
a eulogy of Jane. 

The converse and logical companion piece of this delicate poem is the 
indelicate Tunning of Eleanor Rumming, the only major work of Skelton 
which could justify Pope’s epithet, “beastly.” It is divided into seven 
“passus” after the fashion of Langland and has traces of that poet’s allitera- 
tive rhythm, which indeed must be considered in any full study of the 
origins of the “Skeltonic” verse.’’® It owes an obvious debt to Chaucer’s Wife 
of Bath and a less conspicuous one to the opening of the Nun's Priest's 
Tale; but in following these earlier realists Skelton has bettered the in- 
struction. His biting rimes and prodigious fecundity of detail are nowhere 
more effective than in this picture of the appalling old ale-wife who dwelt 
on a hill beside Leatherhead in Surrey, and the abominable hags who came 
to her shop. It has the actual beastliness of bestial humanity; it marks one 
limit of Skelton’s graphic power, and Philip Sparrow marks the other. 

Skelton is a memorable lyrist. Besides shaping his own peculiar rime into 
song measure — as in Woefully Arrayed, The Manner of the World Nowa- 
days, and some of his outbursts against the Scots — ^he gave wings also to 
the grave rime royal, syncopating the lines in Against a Comely Coistrown 
and Womanhood, Wanton, ye Want, and lightening it with a refrain in 
Lullay, Lullay, U\e a Child}^ 


® First printed by F. M. Salter, Speculum, ix (1934). 25-37. 

Lines, usually of two or three accented syllables, arranged in blocks of consecutive rime. 

See I- A. Gordon, “Skelton’s Philip Sparrow and the Roman Service-book,” MLR, xxix 
(i934)- 389-396- 

12 Epistle to Augustus, lines 37 f.: “Chaucer’s worst ribaldry is learned by rote, And beastly 
Skelton heads of houses quote.” 

William Nelson, op. cit., pp. 82-101, has argued the derivation of Skeltonic rime from 
Latin rimed prose. 

His Ballad of the Scottish King, on the Battle of Flodden (1513), has been called the 
earliest printed English ballad. (Reproduced in facsimile by John Ashton, 1882). 

Compare also Garland of Laurel, lines 836-905. 
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At the age of sixty, more or less, Skelton focused his satiric powers in 
three long poems, which with increasing vehemence and clarity attack 
Cardinal Wolsey and the corruption of the kingdom. These have all been 
referred on persuasive evidence to the brief period between the autumn of 
1521 and the same season in 1522.^® Spea\, Parrot!, in rime royal, cloaks its 
satire by putting it into the mouth of a parrot who employs scraps of most 
of the known languages and also some apparent gibberish. The portion of 
this poem which the early printers of Skelton published contains no very 
clear satire of Wolsey, but rather a thorough-going attack upon the new, 
humanistic system of education. A single manuscript, however, in the British 
Museum contains nearly two hundred and fifty additional lines, con- 
sisting of four postscripts or “envoys,” obscurely dated and undoubtedly 
directed against the cardinal. These, it may be assumed, were intended for 
the exclusive perusal of the poet’s most trusted friends. 

In the two poems that so quickly followed the author abandoned rime 
royal like an encumbering garment and bent to his work in hard-hitting 
Skeltonics, “angry Skelton’s breathless rimes,” as Joseph Hall well termed 
them.^® Colin Clout, indeed, preserves a thin pretense of impersonality; it 
is not Skelton who speaks but the typical representative of the proletariat, 
and the theme announced is the faultiness of all classes: 


Poems 

Against 

Wolsey 


Speak, 

Parrot! 


Colin 

Clout 


And if ye stand in doubt 
Who brought this rime about. 
My name is Colin Clout. 

I purpose to shake out 
All my cunning bag, 


For, as far as I can sec, 

It is wrong with each degree. 


Court.^ 


But yet they overshoot us 

With crowns and with scutus [i.e., ecus, coins]; 
With scutis and crowns of gold 
I dread we are bought and sold; 

It is a wonders wark: 

They shoot all at one mark, 


See W. Nelson, op. at., pp. 158-190; H. L. R. Edwards and W, Nelson, "‘The Dating of 
Skelton’s Later Poems,” PMLA, liii (1938). 601-623. I. A. Gordon {John Shelton, pp. I47£) 
dates Colin Clout 1519-20 and regards it as the earliest of the group. 

^^ Harlcian 2252. 

Virgidemiarum, lib. 6, sat. i, line 76 (i598)* 


But the faults actually stressed are those of the higher clergy, and the par- 
ticularity with which they are developed is often so great as to make them 
fit only the Cardinal-Chancellor. 

In Why Come Ye Not to Court? there is no disguise; after a few pages Why Come 
of warming-up Skelton drives straight at his mark. The king’s admiral, “the Ye Not to 
good Earl of Surrey,” has defeated the French (July-October, 1522), 
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At the Cardinal’s hat, 

They shoot all at that. 

Out of their strong towns 
They shoot at him with crowns; 

With crowns of gold enblased 
They make him so amazed, 

And his eyen so dazed, 

That he ne see can 
To know God nor man. 

Thereafter, through a thousand lines the gibes patter upon the “Red Hat’’ as 
innumerable and remorseless as hailstones, rising (or perhaps sinking) to 
such invocations as the following: 








I « 



Skeltons 
Reconcilia- 
tion unih 
Wolsey 


He would dry up the streams 
Of nine kings’ realms. 

All rivers and wells. 

All waters that swells; 

For with us he so mells [meddles] 

That within England dwells, 

I would he were somewhere else; 

For else by and by 
He will drink us so dry, 

And suck us so nigh, 

That men shall scantly 
Have penny or halfpenny. 

God save his noble grace. 

And grant him a place 
Endless to dwell 
With the devil of hell! 

There is no reason for doubting the tradition that this poem was written 
from the relative security of sanctuary at Westminster. The wonder is that 
Skelton ever emerged from sanctuary; yet if the dating of recent critics is 
correct, as it seems to be, he was writing his Garland of Laurel from Sherriff- 
Hutton Castle a few months later in a spirit of great self-complacency “and 
calm of mind, all passion spent.” He dedicated The Garland of Laurel to 
Wolsey, as has been said, and also his flyting. The Doughty Du\e of Albany, 
of the same year, 1523; and in 1528 he produced under the cardinal’s formal 
patronage his Replication against the Cambridge heretics. The situation does 
no great credit perhaps to Skelton’s consistency or courage— though neither 
of these requires defense; but it suggests shrewd broad-mindedness in 
Wolsey. One might recall the anecdote concerning Pope’s lines on “Atticus.” 
“I sent the verses to Mr. Addison,” said Pope, “and he used me very civilly 
ever after.” 


Skelton had imitators, of course. Read Me and Be not Wroth, a long riming satire in 
dialogue form, appears to be the work of William Roy and Jerome Barlow, abjured Franciscans 
who were associated with Tyndale on the Continent. Printed in Strassburg, 1528, and in 
London, 1546, it attacks Wolsey and his hierarchy with a good deal of wit. It is reprinted by 
E. Arber {English Reprints, 1871). Coarser examples of Skeltonizing verse are Jill of Brentford's 
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The blazing originality of Skelton finds no parallel in the other great Alexander 
satirist of the age. Alexander Barclay (c, 1475-1552), who decried the Barclay 
heterodoxy of the Rector of Diss and was himself an orthodox priest, like- 
wise followed the old models in style, and for his subjects preferred to recast 
and amplify Continental works. His first (not positively authenticated) 
production was a translation in rime royal of a very recent French allegory 
by Pierre Gringoire, The Castle of Labor of which both Pynson and 
Wynkyn de Worde printed editions in 1505-1506. He later translated Sallust, 
a life of St. George, and a Latin poem on the four cardinal virtues by 
Dominicus Mancinus, the latter under the pleasant title of The Mirror of 
Good Manners, ^ At the command of the Duke of Norfolk — for through 
his long life Barclay seems never to have lacked important patrons — he 
compiled an elementary book on French, The Introductory to Write and to 
Pronounce Trench (1521), which has value today chiefly as a guide to the 
contemporary pronunciation of English. 

Whether Barclay was English or Scotch by origin, and which of the uni- 
versities, if any, he attended, are still debated questions.-^ He is first heard 
of far in the southwest of England, at Samuel Taylor Coleridge s birthplace, 

Ottery St. Mary, near Exeter. In 1508 he was chaplain of the college there, 
and in that place made his translation of Sebastian Brant’s Ship of Fools, 
which Pynson printed the next year. Barclay professes to use three versions 
of his original: Brant’s “in plain and common speech of Doche,” another 
in French, and }. Locher’s in Latin elegiacs. It is the last that he mainly 
depends upon, but he has no notion of translating closely, and frankly says 
so. He retains Brant’s woodcut illustrations, which gave the poem much 
of its appeal, but often alters the chapter captions and greatly increases the 
length, so that 310 pages in Brant become 650 in Barclay. The enlargement 
is partly due to substitution of the rime royal for Brant’s compacter tetra- 
meter couplets, but it mainly arises from the fact that Barclay is a more 
concrete writer than Brant, and is intent upon localizing the fools in England, 
which he does so effectively that few would have believed his book of foreign 
origin, had he not so candidly confessed it. When something in Brant is 
inapplicable to England, he omits it or inserts a Caveat; e.g., in the chapter 

Testament by Robert Copland (ed. F. J. Furnivall, 1871); and a “treatise*’ on beards by a 
certain Barnes, which bears the pseudonym of Colin Clout (ed. Furnivall, EETSES, 10, 1870). 

Later political rimes in Skelton’s metre (sometimes claiming his authorship) include Doctor 
Double- Ale,, Vox fopuli Vox Dei, and A Poor Help. The first two are Protestant in tone; the 
last, which dates from the opening of Mary’’s reign, Catholic. AH three are found in W. C. 

Hazlitt, Early Popular Poetry, iii (1866). 249-321. 

20 Sec T. H. Jamieson, The Ship of Fools (2V, 1874); B. White, The Eclogues of Alexander 
Barclay (1928; EETS, 175); C. H. Herford, Studies in the Literary Relations of England and 
Germany, Ch. vi; J. M. Berdan, Early Tudor Poetry, pp. 237-256; R. W. Bond, “Brant’s Das 
Narrenschiff'^ in Studia Otiosa (1938), pp. 18-42. 

Facsimile, ed. A. W. Pollard (Roxburghe Club, Edinburgh, 1905). Barclay’s translation 
is not to be confused with a long original poem by William Neviil, The Castle of Pleasure, 
printed about 1518. 

22 Reprinted, Spenser Soc. (1885). For the later translation of this poem by Turbcrvilie 
(1568) see below, Part ii, ch. i, n. 35. 

23 Sec W. Nelson, “New Light on Alexander Barclay,” RES, xix (1943). 59-61. 
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^*Of night-watchers and beaters of the streets, playing by night on instru- 
ments and using like follies, when time is to rest : 

Though I have touched of this enormity 
In English tongue, yet is it not so used 
In this Royalme as it is beyond the sea; 

Yet much we use which ought to be refused. 

Of great night-watching we may not be excused, 

But our watching is in drunken gluttony 
More than in singing or other melody. 

He commonly adds an envoy of his own (' Barclay to the Fools, or The 
Envoy of Barclay”) to what he finds in his source, and usually differentiates 
this by the use of the Monk’s Tale stanza. He grows more independent as 
he proceeds, and at the end of his book diverges very widely from Brant. 
The printer nobly put up with this copiousness, but not without some alarm, 
for quite early in the work Barclay summons one group aboard in the 
following words: 

Come to our ship; our anchors are in-weighed; 

By right and law ye may challenge a stage. 

To you of [i.e., by] Barclay it shall not be denayed, 

Howbeit the charge Pynson hath on me laid. 

With many fools our navy not to charge. 

Imitations The anonymous poem, CocI{ horeWs Boat, seems to be an imitation of 
0/ The Ship The Ship of Fools. It exists in a single undated and fragmentary copy of 
of Fools about four hundred lines from the press of Wynkyn de Worde.^^ Cock Lorell 
receives into his vessel a minutely itemized company of all the reprobates in 
London. 

Than [i.e., then] Cock weighed anchor and housed [hoisted] his sail. 

And forth he rowed without fail; 

They sailed England through and through, 

Village, town, city, and borough. 

This piece has a certain rude vigor, but no humor or specific satire. It is 
referred to, and is itself imitated, in a much longer poem. The Highway to 
Robert the SpitaUhouse,^^ written by Robert Copland and published by him about 
Copland 1535. Here Copland, who introduces himself as one of the interlocutors, 
receives from the porter of a London hospital a report, sometimes gruesome 
and sometimes moralistic, on all the different types brought to the insti- 
tution by disease, crime, or penury. The details are valuable, but the tone 
is harsh, and the description leaves one uncertain whether the place should 
be thought of in modern terms as prison, almshouse, or sanatorium. The 
classifying and satiric method of the Ship of Fools, and similar woodcut 
illustrations, are found in the thirty-nine chapters of The First Boo\ of the 

24 Reprinted by E. F. Rimbult (Percy Society, 1843). ^ ^ ^ 

25 Reprinted in A. V. Judges, The Elizabethan Underworld (1930)* PP* 1-25. See W. G. 
Moore, “Robert Copland and his Hye Way/' EES, vii (1931). 406-418, 
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Introduction of Knowledge (1542) by the amusing physician-traveler, Andrew 
Andrew Borde (c, 1490-1549), in which doggerel descriptions o£ the various ^^^de 
races of men are followed by articles in prose on their countries, manners, 
currency, and languages. 

Shortly after the printing of The Ship of Fools, it appears that Barclay Barclays 
left Devonshire and became a monk at Ely. His Eclogues, which are the Eclogues 
earliest in English poetry, were published about 1515 with a prologue ex- 
plaining that at the age of “forty year save twain” he had had the fortune 
to find his youth again, that is to discover a little “treatise” that he had 
compiled long before. This testimony, suggestive of Sir Walter Scott’s ex- 
perience with the manuscript of Waverley, is corroborated by topical al- 
lusions which indicate that portions of the Eclogues were written shortly 
after 1500,^^ and therefore before the Ship of Fools, and other portions 
very near the date of publication. The verse form is a somewhat stiff but 
metrical riming couplet, changing to the Monk’s Tale eight-line stanza in 
the “ditties” of Eclogue 4.^® Barclay acknowledges as his model in this 
pastoral style a recent humanist poet of Italy to whom Shakespeare also 
offered tribute, 

the most famous Baptist Mantuan, 

The best of that sort since poets first began. 

The fourth and fifth eclogues — on rich men and poets and the citizen and 
the countryman respectively — are in fact lengthened imitations of the fifth 
and sixth eclogues of Mantuanus. Barclay’s first three eclogues, on the miseries 
of courtiers, derive their material from the Latin prose of iEneas Silvius 
(1405-1464), the noted scholar who became Pope Pius II. 

Barclay is a master of detail and of homely wisdom. The dialogue between 
his shepherds is vigorously handled, and often has a tang of the British soil. 


r 


But trust me, Corydon, there is diversity 
Between to have riches and riches to have thee; 

A small sparkle may kindle love, certain, 

But scandy Severn may quench it clean again; 

Our Lord destroyed five *^ities for outrage; 

Read where for sin He wasted one village. 

The most striking passage is the long and horrid description of court table 
manners in Eclogue 2, which goes far beyond its original in ^Eneas Silvius; 

Ed, F. J. Furnivall (1870; EETSES, 10). Borde — who sometimes spelled his name 
Boordc and punningly Latinized it as “Andreas Perforatus” — ^is also the author of two enter- 
taining medical works in the style of Elyot: A Dietary of Health and The Breviary of Health, 
He has been uncertainly credited with compiling several jestbooks, e.g.. The Merry Tales of 
the Mad Men of Gotham and Scoggin's Jests. 

Lc-, laments on the deaths of Cardinal Morton and Bishop Alcock of Ely. Both died in 
1500. Sec especially Eclogue 3, lines 457-508. 

28 Tflic longer of these, “The description of the tower of virtue and honor,*' is an elegy on 
the death of Sir Edward Howard in 1513. 
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but Barclay has many pleasant bits as well — e.g., the admirably told fable 
of God’s gifts to Eve’s children and the pretty vignettes of winter amuse- 
ments.®° He follows his sources, but his work is everywhere “circumstan- 
tiated” (as Lamb said of Sidney’s sonnets) by references to current English 
affairs.®^ 

John John Hey wood (r. 1497-^:. 1580), whose wife was Sir Thomas More’s 

Heywood niece and whose grandson was John Donne, is one of the most genial and 
rational of satirists. Neither a humanist nor a reformer by temperament, he 
was content to be a professional entertainer to three courts, and though 
forced to a public recantation in the hectic last years of Henry VIII (1544), 
he neither changed nor stressed unduly his good-natured Catholicism. He 
wisely avoided trouble during the reign of Edward VI, stood very high 
in favor under Queen Mary, and early in Elizabeth’s reign abandoned Eng- 
land for Catholic Belgium, where he died at a very advanced age. 

His Songs The songs for which he was famous have been ill preserved and are not 
always well authenticated, but enough exist to give the measure of a very 
likable personality. The best known is the one on Queen Mary, printed 
anonymously by Tottel, but said in one version to have been written by 
Heywood when the princess was eighteen (1534): 

Give place, you ladies, and be gone! 

Boast not yourselves at all; 

For here at hand approacheth one 
Whose face will stain you all. 

He seems to have written the earliest version of the willow song that Des- 
demona sings, with the line. 

For all a green willow is my garland. 

His most passionate lyrics are directed at social transgressors, as in this 
stanza against slanderers: 



Christ cri’th out still, 

“Say good for ill”; 

But we say harm for harm. 

Yea, ill for good 
111 tongues do brood, 

Wrath is in them so warm! 

or another against idlers. 

The proud man may be patient, 

The ireful may be liberal, 

The gluttonous may be continent. 

Eclogue 5, lines 237-396. 

Ibid., lines 87-106. 

Sec J. R. Schultz, “The Method of Barclay’s Eclogues,” JEGP, xxxii (1933). 549-571, 
See R- de la Bcre, John Heywood: Entertainer (1937); R. W. Bolwell, The Life and 
Wor^s of John Heywood (1921); J. M. Berdan, Early Tudor Poetry, pp. 102-116. For Heywood 
as a dramatist sec below, ch. v. 
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The covetous may give alms all. 

The lecher may to prayer fall: 

Each vice bidcth some good business 
Save only idle idleness. 

Jollity and good company are what he likes. A dainty song of welcome ends 
with the pleasant line, 


Your welcome is here your best dish. 


and another says, 


Man hardly hath a richer thing 
Than honest mirth.^® 


Heywood’s only extended satire, apart from his plays, is The Spider and The Spider 
the Fly (1556). It is very extended indeed, for a most trivial incident, the and the Fly 
imprisonment of a fly in a cobweb, is developed into a poem in rime royal 
which is nearly as long as Paradise Lost and nearly as argumentative as The 
Ping and the Boo\. The printer of the only edition increased the reader’s 
trouble by over-lavish use of colons in the most uncalled-for places.^^ Students 
who surmount these obstacles find it an amusing and highly intelligent 
work. The plot, which culminates in a mass engagement between armies 
of flies and spiders, evidently was suggested by the pseudo-Homeric battle 
of the frogs and mice, a very popular classic in the sixteenth century; and 
it ends, with the death of the spider, in a scene that recalls the close of the 
/Eneid and has a good deal of dignity. That is, The Spider and the Fly is 
not simply a mock epic; it is rather, as Hey wood called it, a parable, an 
allegorical comment on contemporary conditions, developed mainly by 
dialogue and debate.^® 

The author’s conclusion explains that he had begun the poem more than 
twenty years before and had left it unworked at for over nineteen. It seems, 
then, that Heywood conceived the plan, and wrote most of the work, about 
the time of More’s death in 1535, as an outlet for his feelings; but naturally 
found it indiscreet to publish till the accession of Mary enabled him to add 
the denouement, in which the servant maid, typifying the Queen herself, 
enters with her broom to liberate the imprisoned fly and judicially crush 
the spider, who can now be clearly equated with Archbishop Cranmer,®® 

In a general way, the flies represent the simple people of England, who are 
Catholic, and the spiders the new wealthy classes, who are Protestant; but 
the satire is nowhere bitter and is not primarily religious. Heywood was 
humanist enough to love debate and intellectual dexterity for their own 

Texts of many songs by Heywood are in tbc manuscript wHch contains Rcdford’s play. 

Wit and Science. It was edited for the Shakespeare Society by J. O. Hailiwcll (1848). 

®^Thc best reprint is that of the Spenser Society (1894) which contains an admirable intro- 
duction by A. W. Ward. Sec also J. Haber, John Heyu/ood's ''The Spider and the Flie" (Berlin, 

1900) which argues for a different date of composition from the one here assumed. 

For the possibly direct influence of this poem upon Swift’s Battle of the Boohs sec J. W. 

McCain, jr., **Swift and Heywood,” N&Q, CLXvm (1935). 236-238. 

Cranmer was burned at the stake, after a long trial, in March, 1556. 
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sake. During the first half of the poem, which reads dully today, the dis- 
putation is mainly a huge, ingenious parody of the ways of lawyers. The 
spider and fly, with their learned counsel (ant and butterfly, respectively), 
chop logic interminably, and finally reach the conclusion that everything 
is just as it was before. Then the action takes an epic turn with the ap- 
pearance of armies of flies and spiders, and the Pilgrimage of Grace uprising 
(1536) is analyzed with reference to such economic and modern questions 
as the effect of rising price levels upon the different classes of society (chap- 
ter 44) . The spiders are here the capitalists and the flies the laborers. Hey wood 
is sympathetic to all except the “neuters” in each class, who act not by 
conviction but from opportunism (chapter 63). At the end this devout 
Catholic welcomes the Queen less as the restorer of the church than as 
the creator of order, and puts into her mouth just the sentiment with which 
Coleridge closes his Ancient Mariner: 

spiders and flies are the creatures of God, 

And all his creatures, in their creation good, 

I know and acknowledge . . . 

I hate neither the spiders’ nor the flies’ brood, 

I love all, as behoveth maidenly mood. 

All his creatures in an order we must love, 

That orderly use themselves as doth behove.®’’ 

“Misorder” was the crime of the Reformation in Heywood’s view, and 
was detrimental to all classes: 

Spiders and flies have lived like as in hell, 

Since new misorder did th’ old order expel. 

Now, ironically enough at the beginning of the Marian massacres, he sees 
order restored and urges clemency even to the memories of such innovators 
as Cromwell and Somerset: 

Touching deeds and deaths of those that so past be, 

Let us rather (when memory them to mind calls) 

Lament their false facts [i.e., deeds] than rejoice their foul falls. 


^ Heyu/ood's 
Epigrams 
^ and 
] Proverbs 


In spite of the delightful woodcuts, which make it one of the quaintest 
picture books in the world, The Spider and the Fly had few readers and 
no open admirers after the accession of Elizabeth. It was “Hey wood the 
Epigrammatist” that the later age admired, “who,” as Puttenham said,®^ ; 

“for the mirth and quickness of his conceits, more than for any good learn- 
ing was in him, came to be well benefited by the King” (i.e., Edward VI) . 
Possibly the good learning that was missed was orthodox Protestant doctrine, 
for Hey wood was reputed to have studied at Oxford and alludes familiarly 
to that university. His are said to be the first epigrams in English, and were 



Ch. 95, p. 440. Compare “He prayeth well, who loveth well both man and bird and 
beast,” etc. 

The Art of English Poesy (1589), ch. 31. 
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produced by him literally in hundreds.®® They are not very mirth-provoking 
— ^few epigrams are; but they distinguish themselves from most of those 
that followed by their good temper. The author asserts. 

In all my simple writing never meant I 
To touch any private person displeasantly. 

This is true. He is seldom more savage than in the following, which if 
“displeasant,” is certainly redeemed by its pungency and wit: 

‘God is no botcher.’ But when God wrought you two, 

God wrought as like a botcher as God might do.^® 

They are the merest trifles, but throw revealing lights upon the London of 
his day; e.g., its odors: 

But for blemish of a face to look upon, 

I doubt which were best, to have a nose or none. 

Most of our savors are more sour than sweet: 

A nose or no nose, which is now most meet? 

or the women’s fashions: 


Alas! poor fardingales must lie in the street: 

To house them no door in the city made meet. 
Since at our narrow doors they in cannot win, 
Send them to Oxford, at Broadgates to get in. 


Three hundred of Heywood’s epigrams, including one quoted above, 
are based on proverbs. Something in his homely nature warmed to what 
he called “our common, plain, pithy proverbs old,” and he made himself 
their great exponent and collector. That they could be built into coherent 
contemporary satire he shows in one of his most ingenious poems, A Dia- 
logue Containing the Number in E^ect of All the Proverbs in the English 
Tongue, Compact in a Matter Concerning Two Manner of Marriages, of 
which four editions appeared between 1546 and 1561.'^® In this grimly 
realistic piece the*author’s advice is sought by a young man who has it in 
his power to marry either an elderly rich widow or a penniless maid. The 
referee recounts with much liveliness and detail the bleak experiences of 
his two neighbors, each of whom has been gored on one of the horns of 
this matrimonial dilemma, and the client resolves to forgo both his op- 
portunities. The poem, which extends to about a hundred pages and has 
merit both as narrative and as social photography, is so pieced together 
with current proverbs as to be a mosaic, and it is a chief storehouse for 
students of the folk wisdom of the age. 


Reprinted, Spenser Society (1867). 

Epigrams upon Froverbs, No. 62. 

The First Hundred of Epigrams, No. 31, “ 0 £ a nose.” 

-42 I.C., Broadgates Hall. The Fifth Hundred of Epigrams, No. 55, “Ot fardingales.” 
Ed. J. S. Farmer (1906). 


The Interlude 

From The first impression that the student receives in passing from the fifteenth- 

Morality to century morality to the Tudor interlude ^ is one of sudden light. He passes 
Interlude from a species preserved in the scantiest examples to one so copiously illus- 
trated that coherent brief discussion is impossible; from a drama wholly 
anonymous and (except Man\ind) unlocalized, to plays heavily charged 
with London realism and to a large extent written by figures of definite 
historical importance; from a drama based upon the abstractions of the 
universal medieval church to one that is above all things topical, mundane, 
and aristocratic. 

Medu/all, At the very outset we meet the first positively known English dramatist 
Fulgens and in Henry Medwall, chaplain to Cardinal Morton, and the first play to 
Lucrece introduce a central love-theme and to provide definite information concern- 
ing the place, date, and circumstances of its production. MedwalFs Fulgens 
and Lucrece, as A. W. Reed appears to have shown,^ was first acted in 
Lambeth Palace at Christmas, 1497, to grace an entertainment for Flemish 
and Spanish ambassadors. It is divided into two parts, the first presented 
at the end of the midday dinner, the second later the same evening, and is 
thus literally a pair of interludes in the feasting. The main plot handles the 
marriage problem of Lucrece, a Roman heiress, who decides for the suitor 
of worth but lowly origin against the blue-blooded waster. This theme, 
without the romantic denouement, came from a Renaissance dialogue which 
Caxton had printed in 1481.^ Medwall adds effective low comedy in the 
lady’s maid and in the servants of the lovers, who, though only algebraically 

^ The term interlude, o£ disputed origin, soon after 1500 began to replace the term moral 
play or mordity, of which type the interlude is the historical successor. Though usually im- 
plying abstract figures and ethical symbols, the interlude was not limited to these, and in 
popular usage the word came to cover any sort of play. Texts (of varying critical value) of 
most of the interludes mentioned in this chapter will be found in one or another of the fol- 
lowing collections: A. Brandi, Quellen des weltlichen Dramas in England vor Shakespeare 
(Strassburg, 1898; Quellen und Forschungen, 80); W, Bang, Materialien zur Kunde des 
alter en englischen Dramas (Louvain); J. S. Farmer, Student/ Facsimile Series; Malone Society 
Reprints, Some few are also in the Dodslcy-Hazlitt Select Collection of Old English Plays, J. M. 
Manly’s Specimens of the Pre^S hakes peare an Drama (2v, 1897), and J* Q* Adams’ Chief Pre- 
Shakespearean Dramas (1924). For general discussion see T. Brooke, TAe Tudor Drama (1911), 
chs. in and iv, and F. S. Boas, An Introduction to Tudor Drama (Oxford, 1933). 

2 See Fulgens and Lucres, ed. F. S. Boas and A. W. Reed (Oxford, 1926); and A. W. Reed, 
Early Tudor Drama (1926), ch. iv. There is brief discussion in J. K. Lowers, “High Comedy 
Elements in Medwall’s Fulgens and Lucres/" ELH, vm (i94i)‘ 103-106. 

^ This was a translation of Buonaccorso’s Ciceronian imitation, De Nobilitate Controvetsia 
(1428). In Germany, a little after Medwall’s time, the same work served as source for Sixt 
Birck’s first play, De Vera et Falsa 'Nobilitate, 
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distinguished as “A” and '‘B”, are already clear forerunners of Shakespeare’s 
Launce and Speed. 

Medwall s other play, N ature, probably a little earlier in date, is certainly MedwaWs 
so in type, for it presents the history of “Man” from childhood to old age, Nature 
his dalliance with the Seven Deadly Sins, and ultimate repentance. It has also 
the device, which was repeated ad nauseam in later interludes, of having 
the vices masquerade under well sounding pseudonyms, e.g., Pride as “Wor- 
ship,” etc. However, the moral subject is humanistically treated. Nature, 
the dominating power under God almighty, is an Aristotelian goddess, and 
she bids Man make the journey of life under the joint guidance of Reason 
and Sensuality. The latter is necessary to him, 

For if there be in him no manner of feeling. 

Nor no lively quickness, what lord is he? 

A lord made of clouts, or carved out of tree. 

His sins result from deserting the via media, and his leanings to the side of 
sensuality are dramatized with pagan and realistic vigor. This play also 
was performed in two parts, with an indicated interval of about three days 
between them. 

Mundus, the world, has an imposing though slight part in Nature as the The World 
rival force to that goddess and leader of the non-philosophical and hence and the 
subversive influences. He appears more prominently in Mundus et Infans Child and 
(“The World and the Child”), printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1522. The 
subject of this anonymous play resembles that of Nature, man’s adventures 
along the primrose path from infancy to old age; but progress is marked 
in its greater compacmess, smoother metre, and in the more picturesque 
development of the London background. Similar qualities are found in 
another interlude of unknown authorship that Wynkyn printed, Hicks 
Scorner,^ and in lower degree in John the Evangelist. In both the last the 
realistic adornment has so corroded the moral structure as to leave the plot 
unintelligible. In the somewhat later Interlude of Youth and husty Juventus 
contemporary youth seduced by vice is likewise treated, and the waning 
moral interest is replaced by doctrinal preaching, Catholic in the former 
and Protestant in the latter. 

In Wit and Science John Redford, who was a poet and musician of im- John 
portance and teacher of singing in St. Paul’s (c. 1530), introduced a timely Redford 
adaptation by substituting an educational motive for the original moral 
purpose of the interlude. He presents the adventures of young Wit, who 
desires to wed the Lady Science, daughter of Reason and Experience.^ It is 
the romance of the humanist mind, the mating of natural ability with learn- 
ing. To prove his worthiness Wit must make a pilgrimage to Mount 

Hick'Scorner is perhaps the earliest printed English play; see W. W. Greg, “Notes on 
Some Early Plays,” Library, xi (ipso-si). 44; and A Bibliography of The English Frinted 
Drama to The Restoration, 1 (1939)- 81. 

® This plot is derived from the well known fifth-ccntury schoolbook by Martianus Capella, 

De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii. 
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Parnassus and overcome the giant Tediousness which besets its slopes. At- 
tended by Instruction, Study, and Diligence, he adventures upon the 
curriculum and suffers all the collegiate discomfitures before he slays the 
giant and receives his diploma in the person of the lady„ Redford has some 
scenes of amusing but long drawn out farce, some rather neat psychological 
demonstrations, and, since he had his singing boys at command, some songs 
of unusual complexity. The play was not printed, but must have had influ- 
ence, since it was followed by two imitations: The Marriage of Wit and 
Science {c. 1569) and The Marriage of Wit and Wisdom (<r. 1579 ). 

John Rastell {c, 1475-1536), a lawyer of distinction and member of Parlia- 
ment, was a man of wide humanist interests and multifarious activities. He 
set up a printing press about 1515 and printed the only edition of Fulgens 
and Lucrece, He also printed a similar piece, A New Comedy in English 
in Manner of an Enterlude, which, as he gave it no preciser title, has in 
modern times been named Calisto and Melebea from the chief characters. 
It is largely translated from the famous Spanish “tragicomedy” Celestina 
(1499), or rather from the early sections of that long work, but it rejects 
the consummation and tragic consequences of the original love story and 
closes in a way which is artistically unacceptable but entirely in the spirit 
of the Tudor interludes. At the moment when the clever bawd, Celestina, 
has persuaded Melebea to listen to Calisto’s suit, the girl’s father is brought 
in to relate a nightmare he has had concerning her. Melebea recognizes the 
warning, interprets the dream: 

The foul pit whereof ye dreamed, which hath 

Destroyed so many, betokeneth vice and sin, 

In which, alas, I had almost fallen in, 

and lives happily ever after. Thus a play which gives promise of being an 
early Troilus and Cressida ends with an admonition to virgins and in the 
last lines is further diverted into an argument that the bringers-up of chil- 
dren should give them good practical educations and the lawgivers concern 
themselves with remedial rather than punitive legislation. Rastell claims only 
» to be the publisher of this piece, but may have written it. He is more certainly 
‘ the author of the interlude of The Nature of the Four Elements, “declaring 
many proper points of philosophy natural, and of divers strange lands, and 
of divers strange effects and causes,” which is a dramatized lecture on recent 
discoveries in science and geography, incorporating Rastell’s own experiences 
with some piratical seamen who balked his effort to explore Newfoundland 
in 1517.® 

RastelFs wife was the sister of Sir Thomas More, and their daughter Joan 
married John Heywood^ (c. 1497-c. 1580). Mores, Rastells, and Hey woods 

® See A. W. Reed, Early Tudor Drama, p. 12; G. B. Parks, “The Geography of the Interlude 
of the Four Elements,^' PQ, xvu (1938).. 251-262; M. E. Borish, “Source and Intention of 
The Four Elements** SP, xxxv (1938). 149-163; E. M. Nugent, “Sources of John RastelFs 
The Nature of the Four Elements,** PMLA, Lvn (1942). 74-88. 

For Hey wood’s nondramatic works see the previous chapter. 
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lived together in great harmony and in an intellectual comradeship which 
somewhat complicates the distribution of literary property. More was in- 
terested in drama and is traditionally reported to have had a hand in the 
production of interludes, as Rastell had; but Hey wood, who from 1519 
was employed at court as a musician, was the special playwright of the 
group and the most gifted of all interlude composers. Seven plays make up 
the conventional Heywood canon:® (i) WiUy aiid Witless; (2) Gentleness The Hey- 
and Nobility; (3) John-John the Husband, Tib his Wife, and Sir John the wood Canon 
Priest; (4) The Play of Love; (5) The Pardoner and the Friar, the Curate, 
and Neighbor Pratte; (6) The Four Fs; and (7) The Play of the Weather, 

Heywood was not a dramatic poet; he has no emotional scenes or high- 
flown descriptions. He was a court entertainer and emphasizes two qual- 
ities, liveliness of action and witty dialogue. He commenced at the foot of 
the dramatic ladder, the two simplest pieces in the list being no more than 
debates on a set subject. In Witty and Witless, which was presented before 
Henry VIII, and which might be called “The Three JV’ James argues a 
rather thick-headed John into admitting that it is better to be a fool than 
a wise man; whereupon Jerome enters (replacing James) and forces John 
to confess the opposite.^ In Gentleness and Nobility, after a merchant and 
a knight have disputed which is the better gentleman, a plowman comes 
forward and proves more than a match for them both.^® John-John intro- 
duces the method of French farce, and with it much more action and 
obscenityd^ There are still but three characters, all social types, the husband, 
the wife, the priest; but the dramatist can move them separately, not as 
before in groups of two, and he can make them act out a story in several 
scenes. 

Four characters are employed in the next three plays, with a steady in- 
crease in dramatic effectiveness. In Love they are set up formally in a sort 
of psychological parallelogram, and the play between Lover-loved, Lover- 
not-loved, Neither-lover-nor-loved, and Beloved-not-loving proceeds rather 
like a chess game. In the Pardoner and Friar there is no formality and what 
debate there is is carried on by dint of shouts and fisticuffs to a most effective 
conclusion. In the great Four Fs Heywood handles the same number of 


* J. S- Farmer, The Dramatic Writings of John Heywood (1905), offers a careless text. 
Weather and John-John are well edited by A. W. Pollard in C. M. Gayley*s Repf'esentatwe 
English comedies, Voi. i (1903), The Four Fs in the collections of J. M. Manly and J. Q. 
Adams cited above, and The Play of the Weather by K. W. Cameron (Raleigh, N. C., 1941). 
For discussion of Hcywood's claim to these plays see A. W. Reed, op, cit., ch. v, and H. N. 
Hillebrand, “On the Authorship of the Interludes attributed to John Heywood,” MP, xni 
(1915). 267-280. 

® See K. W. Cameron, The Bac\ground of John Heywood" s Witty and Witless (Raleigh, 
N. C., 1941), which includes a bibliography of Heywood scholarship. 

Gentleness and Nobility is now commonly ascribed to Rasteirs authorship, largely because 
it contains some close parallels of thought and wording with RastelPs prose works; see Reed, 
op. cit., pp. 106-112. Perhaps Rastell contributed these portions, or perhaps they are not too 
close for a son-in-law to have written- The play as a whole seems to be in Heywood’s manner, 
and Rastell does not claim to have written it- His colophon says, “Johes rastell me fieri fecit,*’ 
which is just the phrase Caxton used to describe his relation to the Morte Darthur, 

See K. Young, “The Influence of French Farce upon the Plays of John Heywood,” UP, n 
(1904). 97-124. 
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figures with still more remarkable skill and vivacity. The Four Fs is his 
wittiest play; his cleverest is Weather, in which he equates the inability of 
men to agree upon the best weather with their similar incapacity for pro- 
nouncing in matters of government and religion. Ten characters are here 
charmingly activated and contrasted, wisdom and rime royal being the 
exclusive prerogatives of Jupiter, who is obviously King Henry VIIL 
Heywood was immensely interested in the motions of the mind, and not 
at all in the movements of the heart. His characters are all types, but they 
owe next to nothing to the morality. The only two “vices” in his plays 
are that in name merely, and the only two virtues he emphasizes are toler- 
ance and humor. He developed naturalness in entrances, exits, and stage 
business beyond anything previously seen in the English theatre, and drilled 
the wooden lines of the old interludes till in the best parts of The Four P's 
and Weather they approach the plasticity of Coleridge’s Christabel}^ 
Three great literary insurgents — Skelton, Bale, and Sir David Lindsay — 
shaped the hitherto harmless or gently edifying interlude into an offensive 
weapon. Skelton’s Magnificence (c, 1516) is the earliest; it has the structure 
of a moral play, but its teaching is political. A well-meaning and prosperous 
prince is beguiled into accepting four dissolute councilors, who lead him into 
evil ways and allow him to be robbed. Adversity overwhelms him, and 
Poverty reminds him that fortune is unstable. His overthrow is so complete 
that Despair and Mischief have almost succeeded in bringing him to suicide 
when Good Hope snatches away the knife and other virtues teach him to 
recover his state by abandoning wanton excess. The warning was timely in 
the years that preceded the Field of the Cloth of Gold (1520), but the 
opposition to Wolsey’s influence is as yet more general than particular 
John Bale (1495-1563) is Hey wood’s converse in most things, and next 
to him the most original writer of interludes. He was an exacerbated, not 
to say bilious, proponent of the Reformation, and used the stage as a vehicle 
for propaganda. He translated the famous anti-pSipsl Pammachius of the 
Lutheran Kirchmayer, and turned sections of the Bible story into pious 

Merry Report in Weather and Neither-Iover-nor-loved in Love. 

There is hardly sufficient evidence to date Hey wood’s plays with precision, or even to set 
them in their relative order. For an interesting effort to do so see Wesley Phy, “The Chronology 
of John Heywood’s Plays,” ESt, Lxxrv (1940). 27-41. A stanza at the end of Witty and Witless 
indicates a date not earlier than 1521, when Henry VUII became Defender of the Faith. ]ohn- 
John, Love, Pardoner and Friar, and Weather were all first printed in 1533, and the tone of 
the last named play best fits the period when the divorce question was rife (1532-33), as also 
does a passage (line 636) alluding to the bad harvest of 1527, “How rain hath priced corn 
withm this seven year.” The decade, 1522-1532, very likely covered Heywood’s entire dramatic 
activity. He seems to have produced no more interludes after More’s imprisonment and death. 

R. L. Ramsay’s admirable edition (1908; EETSES, 98) is still the standard work on 
Magnificence. Facsimile cd., J. S. Farmer, Tudor Facsimile Texts (1910). For another play, 
possibly by Skelton, see G. L. Frost and R. Nash, ^^Good Order-, a Morality Fragment,” SP, 
XLi^ (1944). 483-491. Of Skelton’s Nigramansir {Necromancer), of which Thomas Warton 
{Histofy of English Poetry, section 33) saw a copy printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1504, and 
of which Warton gives an abstract, nothing more seems to be known. 

Tpts in J- S. Farmer, The Dramatic Writinp of John Bale (1907). See W. T. Davies, 
A Bibliography of John Bale (Oxford, 1939), which includes an extensive discussion of Bale’s 
life and work; and J. W. Harris, John Bale, A Study in the Minor Literature of the Reforma- 
tion (Urbana, 1940). 
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taa in T^he CM^ Promises of God, John Baptistes Preaching in the 
Wilderness, and The Temptation of Our Lord hy Satan. In his Comedy 
Concerning Three Laws, of Nature, Moses, and Christ, Corrupted by the 
Sodomites, Pharisees, and Papists, he uses the five-act structure andliows 
he anger, if not the art, of Aristophanes. All four of these plays are stated 
on title-page or colophon to have been “compiled in 1538,” in which year 
Bale, who had been ejected from his pulpit for over-vehemence, appears to 
oracto7s^ pleading his cause about the country with the help of a company 

Bale s most valuable play. King John, was not printed and not known till Bale’sYaas, 

^ discovered at Ipswich, where the John 

authM had passed his latest years. The condition of this manuscript indicates 
that Bale composed it in the years before Cromwell’s fall (in 1-540) forced 
him to take flight to Germany, and returned to the attack, with elaborate 
amplification of the latter part, after Elizabeth’s accession to the crown gave 
him another opportunity.'® The text as we have it may have been intended 
for performance before the Queen when she visited Ipswich in August, 1561. 

The play is powerfully conceived, on coarse controversial lines, to arouse 
compassion for afflicted virtue in the persons of Widow England and her 
blind son Commonalty, and for King John whose courageous efforts to 
sgve them are foiled by agents of Rome. “There is no malice to the mahce 
of the clergy, says Bale, and he declares that his purpose is to vindicate a 
patriot king from the Rome-inspired imputations of Polydore Vergil.” 

The individual characters do not much stand out, being blurred by Bale’s 
quick transttmns from allegory to history, for example, from Sedition as a 
vice to Sedition as a portrait of Stephen Langton; but the dreadful power 
of a malign foreign ideology over the superstitious and ignorant is set forth 
TOth blood-curdling effect. The cure. Bale hints, is in the “new learning ” 
from which Sedition warns John’s nobility to flee. “From the new learnin<^!” 
says Nobility, “Marry, God of heaven save me! I never loved it of a childl” 

Distressed England is only reHeved, after John has been murdered, when 
Verity enters with Imperial Majesty, and the play ends, in its revised form, 
with a benediction upon Elizabeth’s labors for truth. 

During just the period when Bale was writing King John his contemporary Undsav’s 
^d felfow-Protestant, Sir David Lindsay, was producing his Satire of the Satire the 
Three Estates at the Scottish court.” It is a very long play, longer than any Three 
form oi Hamlet. The performance took all day, and it is divided into two Estates 
parts, with a break between them while “the people make collation.” Lindsay 
had been the King’s tutor, as Skelton had been Henry VIIFs, and he employs 
toe first part to recall his teachings. A young king, Rex Humanitas, is misled 
by vices under virtuous pseudonyms. Good Counsel cannot reach him* 

Verity, bearing a New Testament “in English tongue and printed in 

” See ^ (Oxford. 1931). 

pexfonnaaces, 155a, X554- 
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England,” is set in the stocks as a malef actress, and is soon joined there by 
Chastity, who can find no lodging in Scotland. Divine Correction, however, 
liberates them and rebukes the King, by whose authority a parliament is 
summoned. 

This follows the formula of Medwall’s Nature and of Magnificence, but 
the second part is highly original. John the Commonweal— Lindsay’s pet 
name for the abused common people of Scotland — ^indicts his oppressors 
before the parliament of the three estates, i.e., the lords spiritual, the lords 
temporal, and the merchants. It is mainly the clergy that he attacks for their 
faults of greed, ignorance, sloth, and lechery; and one of the high points of 
the play is reached when John, challenged by spiritual lords to state his faith, 
simply repeats the Apostles’ Creed, and the presiding judge, Correction (who 
wears angel’s wings), remarks. 

Say what ye will, sirs, by St. Anne, 

Methink John ane good Christian man. 

Lindsay was a broader man than Bale. The comic divertissements that he 
inserts are often indescribably vulgar, but they are funny and effectively 
prove his points. On the other hand, he can be crushingly simple, as in the 
line, 

Christ Jesus had no property but the gallows, 

or in the retraction of the worldly prioress, who confesses that nuns are not 
necessary, 

But I shall do the best I can, 

And marry some good honest man. 

And brew good ale and tun. 

Marriage by my opinion. 

It is better religion 

As [Than] to be friar or nun. (3669-74) 

The parliament adopts fifteen acts which are the constitution of the reformed 
church of Scotland, and then the huge work ends with a sermon by the wise 
jester. Folly. 

The views that Bale and Lindsay attacked found dramatic defence in 
Respublica, an interlude constructed on the classical five-act pattern and 
probably written by Nicholas Udall, who had the special favor of Queen 
Mary.^^ It was written in 1553, “the first year of the most prosperous reign of 
our most gracious sovereign. Queen Mary the First,” but was not printed till 
modern times. The fact is that, though termed “a merry interlude,” Respub- 
lica shows little merriment except the underlying jubilation the author feels 
at the overthrow of the political party which had held power under Edward 
VI, and the pattern of the play is rather archaic. Five or six years ago (i.e., at 
the accession of Edward) “People,” the English nation, was prosperous; but 
Conscience and Honesty were drowned “last year”; so Respublica falls under 

See L. Bradner, “A Test for UdalFs Authorship/’ MLN, xLir (1927). 378-380. 
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the sway of the four Edwardian vices, Avarice, Insolence, Oppression, and 
Adulation, who call themselves Policy, Authority, Reformation, and Honesty. 

She and People are saved when the four heavenly virtues of Mercy, Truth, 

Peace, and Justice arrive with Nemesis and put an end to the malefactors’ 
rule. The most interesting figure is People, who speaks a southwestern dialect 
described in another interlude as “Cotswold speech,” This, on the Eliza- 
bethan stage, became the favorite language for countrymen and is affected 
by Edgar in King Lear. 

The interlude never reached again the position it had in Henry VIIFs The Inter- 
reign. It was properly a courtly and superficial product, not unrelated to the I^tde in 
Jacobean masque, and like the latter dependant for much of its effect upon L>ecay 
the brilliance of its social setting. It lost its gaiety when it became political, 
and soon lost its aristocratic clientele. After Bale it became an arena for the 
debate of current problems, and the unknown authors of New Custom, 

Albion Knight, Wealth and Health, Impatient Poverty, and The Trial of 
Treasure used it to air views which would now find their way into an 
economic or political quarterly. In its decay, however, it was extremely 
prolific, and it continued to be produced to the end of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign side by side with comedies, tragedies, and history plays, with all of 
which it was more or less contaminated. As the vicious characters came to be 
centred in a single Vice, whose pranks were mischievous rather than soul- 
destroying, and as the figures in general tended, like Heywood’s, more to 
the class type than moral personification, many of these interludes approached 
farce or social comedy; e.g., Ulpian Fulwell’s Li\e Will to Li\e {i^CS), 

George Wapull’s The Tide Tarrieth No Man (1576), Thomas Lupton’s All 
for Money (1578), and William Wager’s The Longer Thou Livest, the More 
Fool Thou Art.^'^ Since the authors were now largely schoolmasters or 
clergymen writing for bourgeois audiences, many of the later interludes deal 
with problems of incorrigible children such as the Continental dramatists 
were handling; e.g., the excellent Nice Wanton (1560), Thomas Ingelend’s 
Disobedient Child, and George Gascoigne’s Glass of Government (1577). 

Sometimes, as in The Conflict of Conscience by Nathaniel Woodes (1581), 
the interlude is built around a recent event, in this case the religious apostasy 
of one Francis Spiera.^^ More often a stiffening for the wilted allegory is 
found by introducing stories from the Bible, classical literature, or even 
medieval fiction; as in Godly Queen Hester (1561), King Darius (1565), 

Lewis Wager’s Life and Repentance of Mary Magdalene (1566), Thomas 
Preston’s Cambises, King of Persia {c. 1569), John Pikering’s Interlude of 
Vice Containing the History of Orestes (1567), R. B.’s Appius and Virginia 
(1575), John Phillip’s Patient and Mee\ Grissill (c. 1565), and Thomas 
Garter’s Most Virtuous and Godly Susanna (1578). 


2 0 William Wager’s Enough Is as Good as a Eeastl sig. E i {Huntington JJbrasy Facsimile 
Reprints, 1920). 

Dates in this section are dates of publication, not composition. Undated pieces were printed 
without date. Further details are given in T. Brooke, The Tudor Drama, chs. in and iv. ^ 

22 See C. Wine, “Nathaniel Wood’s Conflict of Conscience,** PML A, i- (1935). 66i-6^C 
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A New Interlude for Children to Play Named ]ac\ Juggler (1562) shows 
how Plautus could be rewritten in the native fashion, while Robert Wilson’s 
Three Ladies of London (1584), Three Lords and Three Ladies of London 
(1590), and Cobbler’s Prophecy (1594),^® the anonymous Sir Clyomon and 
Sir Clamides (1599), Common Conditions (1576), and particularly A Knac\ 
to Know a Knave (1594) show how the interlude technique accommodated 
itself to plays of very different character. It was long before Englishmen found 
it unnatural to speak of any play as an “interlude,” and still longer before 
stock interlude devices, such as evil powers disguising themselves as virtues 
or debating with angels for man’s soul, and the Vice brandishing his dagger 
of lath or riding to hell on the devil’s back,^^ ceased to be generally remem- 
bered. Two excellent things persisted in the interlude to the end of its dreary 
history and did much to keep theatre doors open while a more subtle drama 
was forming: even the dullest examples of the species are likely to be 
enlivened with good songs and to offer oases of easily actable clownage. 

See K. H. Gatch, Robert Wilson, Actor and Dramatist (Yale, diss. unpub., 1928). 
Another play. The Pedlar's Prophecy, printed in 1595 (Malone Soc. reprint, 1914), is not^ by 
Wilson and refers to political events of about 1561. See G. L. Kittredge, “The Date of The 
Pedlers Prophecie," Harvard Studies & Notes in Phil JJt., xvi (1934). 97-118. 

24 Thus James Howell writes to Sir E. B. in 1635 that he “could be content to see an 
Anabaptist go to hell on a Brownist’s back.** 

25 See J. E. Bernard, The Prosody of the Tudor Interlude (New Haven, 1939) for the con- 
tribuuons of the interlude to dramatic verse form. 
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Religious Prose 


« during the middle ages was the Latin The Bible 

Vulgate text, which had been prepared by St. Jerome about the year 400. in English 
Wyclifs agitation for an English translation which the unlearned people 
could read was only the reiteration of a desire that had been recognized and 
parually satisfied in Anglo-Saxon times; but Wyclif antagonized the church 
authorities, and the association of the idea of an English Bible with Lollardry 
postponed the licensed production of such a thing for another century and 
a half. It was Erasmus’ great edition of the Greek New Testament (1^16) 
largely prepared at Cambridge, which released the spring. This was a work 
of infinite labor and great intellectual courage; it offered a text much more 
authoritative than had previously existed and enriched it with new Latin 
annotations which piqued men’s desire to know and explain what the Bible 
really meant. 

undertake the translation of the Greek Testament into English William 
was William Tyndale" (c. 1494-1536), a graduate of Oxford, who was Tyndde 
moved by the study of Erasmus to go to Germany in 1524 ^ and there devote 
himself to a task that the clerical authorities in England would in no way 
permit. In 1526 two editions of Tyndale’s version of the New Testament 
had been smuggled into England and extensively circulated in defiance of a 
ban which the Bishop of London promptly laid upon them. Many copies 
were confiscated and burned, and persons responsible for their sale savagely 
punished. Sir Thomas More entered into an acrimonious pamphlet war with 
Tyndale, who was driven, a hunted man, through various cities of Germany 
and the Netherlands. He translated also the five books of Moses and other 
parts of the Old Testament and issued a number of polemic tracts before he 
was arrested at Antwerp (May, 1535) and, after a long imprisonment, put 
to death at Vilvorde near Brussels in October, 1536. 


1 See B. F. Westcott, A General View of the History of the English Bible, sed., revised by 
W. A. Wright (1905); C. C. Butterworth, The Literary Uncage of the King James Bible 
1340-1611 (Philadelphia, 1941). 

2 See J. F. Mozley, William Tyndale (1937); S. L. Greenslade, The WorJ( of William Tin- 
dale, with an Essay on Tindale and the English Language by G. D. Bone (Glasgow, 1938); 
and an essay on Tyndale in R. W. Chambers, Man"s Unconquerable Mind (1939), PP* 190-203. 
The 1534 toxt of Tyndale s New Testament has been edited by N. EE. Wallis, with introduction 
by Isaac Foot (Cambridge, 1938). 

^ 2 Luther’s translation of the New Testament into German appeared in 1522. Tyndale probably 
visited him and may have received help from him. 

See W. E. Campbell, The Dialogue concerning Tyndcde by Sir Thomas More (1927; re- 
printed in VoL II of English Wor\s of Sir Thomas More, 1931). More’s Dialogue was printed 
m 1529. Tyndale replied in An Answer unto Sir Thomas More's Dialogue (1530), and More 
in The Confutation of Tyndcde' s Answer (1532; second part, 1533). 
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The fate of Tyndale is marked by a tragic irony. While he was awaiting 
trial in the Low Countries, the situation of affairs in England reversed itself 
completely. His most vigorous assailant, Sir Thomas More, became himself 
a martyr in I 535 > Henry VIII, from being the persecutor, grew 

for a time to be the patron of Bible translators. In this year 1535 Miles Cover- 
dale (1488-1568) published the first complete English Bible with a flattering 
dedication to the King. It was made up of Tyndale’s revised version of the 
New Testament and Pentateuch, essentially unchanged, to which Coverdale 
added his own translation of the remainder of the Old Testament and the 
Apocrypha. It was printed, like all of Tyndale’s works, on the Continent, 
but was allowed to circulate without restraint in England. In 1537 another 
edition of the Tyndale-Coverdale translation, revised by Tyndale’s associate, 
John Rogers, was published with the King’s special license; ® and this was 
rapidly followed, in April, 1539, by the “Great Bible,” revised by Coverdale, 
sumptuously printed in Paris and provided with a fine pictorial title-page 
that shows the King handing “Verbum Dei” to his subjects. The second 
edition of the Great Bible, in 1540, bore a statement on the title-page, “This 
is the Bible appointed to the use of the churches,” and a long preface by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (Cranmer), pointing out “what it availeth 
scripture to be had and read of the lay and vulgar people.” 

Seven editions of the Great Bible are recognized by bibliographers before 
the end of 1541, and there were many reprints. An independent revision of 
Tyndale and Coverdale by Richard Taverner had also appeared in 1539. The 
next English Bible was the famous Genevan version, prepared by Protestant 
exiles during the reign of Mary, one of whom was the indefatigable Cover- 
dale.® They issued the New Testament from Geneva in 1557, and in 1560 
the entire Bible, with a dedication to Queen Elizabeth, who had succeeded 
to the throne in the course of their work. This was a scholarly and well 
edited text; it has been often referred to as the “Breeches Bible” from its 
rather quaint rendering of Genesis 3:7: 

Then the eyes of them both were opened, and they knew that they were naked, 
and they sewed figtree leaves together and made themselves breeches. 

It had practical advantages which served to make it vastly the most popular 
Bible during the Elizabethan period ; it was much smaller in size than the 
large folios that preceded it, was printed in clear Roman type instead of black 
letter, inserted for the first time the now familiar numbering of verses in 
each chapter, added marginal explanatory notes and rather excellent woodcut 
illustrations and maps. It has been calculated that one hundred and forty 
editions of the Geneva Testament and Bible were printed. The official Bible 
for church reading during most of Queen Elizabeth’s reign was, however, 
the Bishops’ Bible, prepared by a group of ecclesiastical dignitaries under the 

® THs edition is ascribed to Thomas Matthew, perhaps a fictitious character. 

6 The leader of the group was William Whittingham. See H. Craig, Jr., “The Geneva Bible 
as a Political Document,"* Hist, Rev,, vii (1938). 40-49. 
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direction of the scholarly Archbishop Parker and first issued in 1568. The 
title-page bears the simple title. The Holie Bible, and a large portrait of 
the Queen. The Catholic English exiles, mainly Oxford and Cambridge 
scholars who had retired for religion’s sake to Douai and Rheims, replied 
with a translation of their own, based upon the Latin vulgate text and 
accompanied by notes on doctrinal points. The New Testament in this 
version was printed at Rheims in 1582, and the entire Bible at Douai in 
1609-10. This, naturally, is the Bible which most diverges from the text of The Douai 
Tyndale and Coverdale, though it has often accepted their phrasing, and it Bible 
in turn, in the New Testament at least, had some influence upon the transla- 
tors of the King James version.’’ 

The King James Bible, or Authorized Version, was the accidental result The King 
of a petition submitted to the King immediately after his accession in 1603 James Bible 
by disaffected members of the Church of England, who hoped to secure 
religious changes along Presbyterian lines. The King summoned a conference 
of representative leaders at Hampton Court in January, 1604, at which much 
was discussed but little decided, except that the Bible should be once more 
revised, the King having, as it appeared, more prejudice against the Genevan 
version than his bishops had. He appointed fifty-four scholars, of whom we 
know the names of forty-seven, and these worked in six groups, twu groups 
meeting in Westminster, two in Cambridge, and two in Oxford. They were 
instructed to be conservative, and they were very intelligently so, but they 
were thorough. Their Bible, first printed in 1611, is undoubtedly superior 
to any that had preceded it, and no later translation has seriously challenged 
its prestige. Writing in 1841, the author of An Historical Account of the 
English Versions of the Scriptures^ said of it: “If a testimony were needed 
of the general excellence of this version, an appeal need only be made to the 
fact that it has maintained its ground for two hundred and thirty years.” A 
century more has now passed, and it still maintains its ground.® It would be 
hard to instance another piece of large collective scholarship so successfully 
performed; but the primary credit for its greatness rests with Tyndale and 
Coverdale, and after them with the long series of ardent men, of whom King 
James’s translators were the last, who for eighty years probed and polished its 
phrases. 

Tyndale and Coverdale are not only the originators of the modern English * 

Bible; they are also the greatest literary artists connected with it. Whether 
they worked together over certain parts of it, as an ancient tradition states, 
is now doubted, and it is doubtful whether Coverdale had the classical 
learning of Tyndale; but both of them had a power of style which fixed for- 
evermore the character of our Bible. They had a Homeric power of placing 
words in simple musical narrative, the effect of which is best expressed in 

^ Sec HugL Pope, “A Brief History of the English Version of the New Testament first pub- 
lished at Rheims in 1582,” Library, xx (1940). 351-376; xxi (1940)- 44 - 77 ‘ 

^ Prefixed to The English Hexapla, Exhibiting the Six Important English Translations of the 
New Testament Scriptures {1S41), p. 160, 

^ Sec David Daiches, The King James Version of ike English Bible (Chicago, 1941). 
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Thomas Poyntz’s account of the way Tyndale used to read what he had 
translated to his friends in Antwerp: 

When the Sunday came, then went he to some merchant’s chamber or other, 
whither came many other merchants, and unto them would he read some one 
parcel of scripture: the which proceeded so fruitfully, sweetly, and gently from 
him, much like to the writing of John the Evangelist, that it was a heavenly 
comfort and joy to the audience to hear him read the scriptures. 

Pollard has estimated that the King James version of the New Testament 
“alike in language, rhythm, and cadence,” is fully ninety per cent Tyndale’s. 
Coverdale’s renderings of the Old Testament naturally required more change 
when better Hebrew scholars put them under scrutiny; but Cover dale, too, 
had the grand style, and his version of the Psalms, employed in the English 
prayer book, has held its place there unchanged because even the King James 
version cannot equal it in euphony 

The motive which led to the English prayer book was to a large degree 
the same as that which prompted the translation of the Bible: the desire to 
make the word of God more widely known. It had been the theory of the 
medieval Divine Service, or “hours of prayer,” that worshipers attending 
all the devotions, as monks and nuns did, should chant through the entire 
book of psalms each week and have the entire Bible read once a year— in 
Latin, of course. This was the basic purpose about which the office had 
developed; but with the intrusion of new saints’ days and many ornamental 
developments it had come about that comparatively little of the Bible 
remained in the service. The genius of the English prayer book was Thomas 
Cranmer (1487-1556), whom Henry VIII had made Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and nature had endowed with the most beautiful prose style of his 
generation. When it became his duty, on the accession of Edward VI in 1547, 
to preside over the reconstruction of the liturgy, he returned to its original 
purpose and so arranged the calendar of services that the psalter should be 
completed every month, the Old Testament read through once, and the New 
Testament thrice, each year, the English text of the Great Bible being sub- 
stituted for the Vulgate. 

Cranmer was a man of compromise and natural timidity. His life included 
some rather mean episodes and had in it perhaps nothing very noble except 
his last gesture at the stake. He was surrounded by reformers of much more 
positive, heroic, and ungainly mold, men like Hooper and Latimer, who 
would have destroyed every tie between the new English service and the 
Middle Ages; but Cranmer was an accomplished liturgiologist, incapable of 
renouncing, capable even of reproducing in a new medium, the beauties 
which in the Roman breviary had encompassed the primitive devotion. He 
studied Cardinal Quignon’s proposals for reforming the Latin service (1535, 

The Beginning of the New Testament translated by William Tyndale, 152$, with an in- 
troduction by A. W. Pollard (Oxford, 1926), p. xxi. 

i^See H. R. Willoughby, The Cover dale Psalter and the Quatrocentenary of the Printed 
English Bible (Chicago, 1935). 
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^537) many Lutheran devotion books, and out of his great gifts for com- 
promise and for style he constructed an order of service in English worthy to 
be the setting for the English Bible 7 ^ Hilaire Belloc, who loves neither 
Cranmer nor his church, has spoken nobly of him as a “jeweler in prose,’* 
who, when he has something special to do “constructs with a success only 
paralleled by the sonnets of Shakespeare”: 

There is not in all that he has thus left of perfect English one lengthy passage; 
most of the Collects, which with the isolated phrases of the Litany are his chief 
triumph, consist in a single sentence — but they are sentences which most men 
who know the trade would give their eyes to have written. And since that endures 
which is carved in hard material, they have endured, and given endurance to 
the fabric — novel and revolutionary in his time, the institution at the root of 
which he stands — ^The Church of England.^ ^ 

The two Edwardian prayer books of 1549 and 1552 were put together in a 
time of violence and bitter religious strife. Over half the nation was infuriated, 
to the point of armed rebellion, by their substitution for the traditional Latin 
liturgy; of the rest there seem to have been few (among the leaders, at least) 
who did not vehemently assail them as a betrayal of Protestant principles. 
They were Cranmer’s almost unaided work, and it is remarkable that work 
fitted to such a turbulent emergency could have such eternal grace. Note the 
passage in the communion service in the text of 1549. It is obviously a prayer 
for that particular year and for this new form of worship so hazardously 
and quarrelsomely inaugurated: 

Almighty and everliving God, which by thy holy apostle hast taught us to make 
prayers and supplications and to give thanks for all men, we humbly beseech 
thee most mercifully to receive these our prayers, which we offer unto thy 
divine majesty, beseeching thee to inspire continually the universal church with 
the spirit of truth, unity and concord: and grant that all they that do confess 
thy holy name may agree in the truth of thy holy word and live in unity and 
godly love. Specially we beseech thee to save and defend thy servant, Edward 
our king, that under him we may be godly and quietly governed. And grant 
unto his whole council, and to all that are put in authority under him, that they 
may truly and indifferently minister justice, to the punishment of wickedness 
and vice, and to the maintenance of God’s true religion and virtue. Give grace, 
O heavenly Father, to all bishops, pastors, and curates, that they may both by 
their life and doctrine set forth thy true and lively word and rightly and duly 
administer thy holy sacraments. 

Some of the topical references have now of necessity dropped out, and with 
them we lose our sense of the compelling occasion; but the remainder has the 
polish of old ivory and shows what no one at the time would have suspected, 
that the new English prose could be made to match the sonorous dignity of 
medieval Latin. 

12 See J. W. Legge, Crmmefs JJturgical Projects (1915); F. Procter pd W. H. Frere, A 
New Bistory of the Book of Common Prayer (1901). Cranmer’s disputations and letters were 
edited by J. E. Cox in two volumes for the Parker Society {Cambridge, i844> 184b). 

^2 Hilaire Belloc, Cranmer (193^ )> P- 43* 
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Hugh Latimer (c. 1485-1555) was compared to Saul of Tarsus, whom he 
resembled in his course of life and particularly admired, for, as he says, “Paul 
was no sitting bishop, but a walking and a preaching bishop.” The son of a 
humble Leicestershire yeoman, whose old-fashioned virtues shine in his son’s 
reminiscences of him, Latimer was brought up at Cambridge in the most 
zealous orthodoxy, “as obstinate a Papist as any was in England”; but about 
1524 he experienced a Pauline conversion at the hands of the Protestant 
martyr, Thomas Bilney (d. 1531), and thereafter preached the reformed 
doctrine with a vigor which several times brought him to trial for heresy. 
It is questionable whether he owed his escape at this period more to his 
fundamental likablcness and shrewd sense or to the growing alienation of 
Henry VIII from the Pope. The outcome was that the King made him one 
of his chaplains, and in 1535 Bishop of Worcester. When the reaction came 
four years later, Latimer renounced his bishopric rather than sign the Catholic 
six articles, was silenced as a preacher for almost eight years, and variously 
imprisoned. Edward VFs accession brought him on the stage again as the 
great preacher of the day and special director of the young King’s conscience. 
He did not resume his episcopal dignity, but moved like a prophet between 
.^.rchbishop Cranmer s palace at Lambeth, where he lived as an especial 
guest, and the royal palace of Whitehall. He was the strongest, simplest, and 
most honorable of all the English reformers, and crowned his career with the 
words he spoke at the stake, October 16, 1555: 

Be of good comfort. Master Ridley, and play the man: we shall this day light 
such a candle by God s grace in England as, I trust, shall never be put out. 

About forty-five of Latimer s sermons have been in some form preserved. 
Twenty-seven were collected in an early Elizabethan volume (1562), and 
fourteen others had been printed in his lifetime; e.g., the fourth sermon “Of 
the Plough, dehvered outside St. Paul s, January 18, 1549? Rud the seven 
preached before the King at Westminster in the following Lent. They 
appear to have been partly extemporal, and the texts depend to some extent 
upon notes taken by pious listeners; but these texts give us the real quality of 
Latimer’s preaching. The style is very homely and lucid, suited alike to the 
downright earnestness of the preacher and to the mental capacity of the eleven 
year old King at Westminster or the outdoor London crowd in Paul’s 
Churchyard. The short sentences are salty with anecdote and vivid figure; 
such as tnat of the woman who went to the sermons to sleep, or the country 
church which Bishop Latimer, arriving for an ofBcial visit, found locked up 
because the people were celebrating Robin Hood’s Day, or the following great 
tribute to the devil: 


i^See R. W. and A. J. C^arlyle, Hugh Latimer (Boston, 1899). Latimer’s sermons are usefully 
repnntM m Eve^mans library, No. 40, with preface by Canon Beeching. The seven sermons 
r sermon of the ploughers are in Arber’s series of English Reprints 

(1869). See Elizabeth T. Hastings, “A Sixteenth-Century Manuscript Translation of Latimer’s 
rust Sermon before Edward,” PULA, lx (1945), pp. 959'ioo2. 
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And now I would ask a strange question. Who is the most diligent bishop and 
prelate in all England, that passeth all the rest in doing his office? I can tell, for 
I know him, who it is; I know him well. But now I think I see you listing 
and harkening that I should name him. There is one that passeth all the other, 
and is the most diligent prelate and preacher in all England. And will ye know 
who it is? I will tell you. It is the Devil. He is the most diligent preacher of 
all other. He is never out of his diocese, he is never from his cure; ye shall never 
find him unoccupied, he is ever in his parish, he keepeth residence at ail times. 
Ye shall never find him out of the way; call for him when you will, he is ever 
at home, the diligentest preacher in all the realm.^® 

He coins nicknames that stick; e.g., “strawberry preachers” for unpreaching 
prelates, because like strawberries they come but once a year and are luxuries, 
not meat. He is a particular master of the ironic question, as when he 
complains of clergymen in worldly office — ^"‘minters,” he dubs them. They 
say they are too busy to preach. 

They are otherwise occupied; some in the king’s matters, some are ambassadors, 
some of the Privy Council, some lo furnish the courts, some are lords of the 
Parliament, some are presidents, and some comptrollers of mints. Well, well! 
Is this their duty? Is this their office? Is this their calling? Should we have 
ministers of the church to be comptrollers of the mints? Is this a meet office for 
a priest that hath cure of souls? Is this his charge? I would here ask one 
question: I would fain know who controlleth the devil at home at his parish, 
while he controlleth the mint? If the apostles might not leave the office of 
preaching to be deacons, shall one leave it for minting? 

There is something of Jeremiah in him as he inveighs against the selfish 
vices of his time: 


But London was never so ill as it is now. In times past men were full of pity 
and compassion; but now there is no pity, for in London their brother shall die 
in the streets for cold, he shall lie sick at their door between stock and stock . . . 
and perish there for hunger. . . . When I was a scholar in Cambridge myself, I 
heard very good report of London, and knew many that had relief of the rich 
men of London, but now I can hear no such good report, and yet I inquire of 
it and harken for it; but now charity is waxed cold: none helpeth the scholar 
nor yet the poor. 


The sermons of this Lent, 1549, were preached to the sinister accompaniment 
of the Lord Admiral’s catastrophe. He was being attainted and executed as. 
Latimer spoke, and in the last of the series Latimer somberly draws the moral: 


He was a covetous man, an horrible covetous man. I would there were no mo 
in England. He was an ambitious man. I would there were no mo in England, 
He was a seditious man, a contemner of common prayer. I would there were 
no mo in England. He is gone. I would he had left none behind him. Remember 


^^ The Plougkcrs, Arber, p. 29. 
iMd,, 27. 
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you, my lords, that you pray in your houses to the better mortification o£ vour 
fleshd^ ^ 

When Edward VI died, in 1553, and Mary came to the throne, many 
Protestant zealots avoided the fate of Cranmer and Latimer by fleeing to 
Lutheran Germany or Calvinist Switzerland, and there hardened their 
dissentd* One of the most turbulent groups gathered in Frankfort under the 
leadership of Cox, Foxe, and Knox. Richard Cox (1500-1581) later became 
Bishop of Ely and wrought much woe in that diocese, as he had formerly 
done in Oxford. John Knox “ (1505-1572), a Scot, returned from Continental 
bickerings with Cox to make himself the Presbyterian autocrat of Edinburgh 
The worldly career of John Foxe (1516-1587) was much less notable, but his 
influence on British Puritanism was perhaps the greatest of the three. He 
returned to England after Elizabeth’s accession, but secured no oflice of 
prominence or emolument. One of the most paradoxical and admirable 
things we know of this arch-fabricator of Protestant propaganda is that he 
retained through life the affection and financial support of the poet Surrey’s 
son, the Duke of Norfolk, whose tutor he had been. When Norfolk was 
beheaded for Popish treason (1572), Foxe loyally attended him to the scaffold, 
and the Duke remembered Foxe with an annuity in his will. 

While still in Germany, Foxe undertook to implement the Protestant 
Reformation by an account of Christian martyrdoms. As published at Strass- 
^ 554 ’ book is in Latin, ® and brings the roll of martyrs only as 
far as Savonarola; but the events of the next few years in England provided 
Foxe vs^ith much more material and a far bitterer purpose. He started again 
m English and brought the work up to date in a folio of nearly two thousand 
double-coluimied pages, The Acts and Monuments of the Church (1563) 
TEe book was enormously successful, and was further enlarged in later 

r n ^ w more appeared before Foxe’s death. It was familiarly 

a led The Book of Martyrs, and with its ghoulish pictures and dilated tales 
of persecution became favorite reading for a large public. In attenuated and 
modernized form it long continued to hold a darkly significant place in 
ounday-school libraries and pious homes. 

By classic standards Foxe is no great writer. As a historian he is sometimes 

IS childish, and the invariable bias of his views 
often dimmishes his effects. But his work has the power that strong passion 
. gwes writing produced under the immediate shadow of direful event^s, and 
his cor^and of documentary and reported detail is unapproached by any- 

ing else that has come down from the same period. His accounts of Tyndale 
and Latimer, for example, contain much which cannot be found elsewhere 

^97f. A contemporary preacher of 
edited by AAcr, E^JsTsyo) “ ^^ 50 , are 
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but bear unmistakable marks of truth. The “Book of Martyrs” did much 
to keep England Protestant, but it also had a primary and evil part in develop- 
ing friction between Anglican and Puritan, It suspended the virtues of 
tolerance and humor, and encouraged the will to martyrdom in any cause 
that could be made to assume a religious bearing. It was this approved and 
honored book, much more than the Marprelate tracts, that the bishops would 
have suppressed if they had had a real understanding of their danger. 

Another of the exiled brethren, Thomas Becon (1512-1567) became the 
great purveyor of popular Puritan piety. His “Works” in three folio volumes 
were issued by John Day in the years just preceding Shakespeare’s birth. His 
best circulated piece, The Sic\ Man^s Salve, was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register in 1558-9 and had at least seventeen editions by 1632. It was bedside 
literature for vast numbers of good people, and is alluded to by the realistic 
dramatists. 

By 1572 Puritan hostility to the episcopal system, the established prayer 
book, and ecclesiastical vestments had grown so bitter that an attempt was 
made through anonymous pamphlets to carry these questions over the heads 
of the Queen and bishops to the attention of the Parliament and the people 
at large. An Admonition to the Parliament was surreptitiously printed soon 
after Elizabeth’s fourth Parliament assembled (May, 1572). The identity of 
the printer is still uncertain, but the authors were arrested and imprisoned 
for a time in Newgate. They were, of course, reforming ministers, John 
Field (father of the actor-dramatist, Nathan Field) and Thomas Wilcox. 
Their pamphlet is incisive and well written, dignified, but clearly seditious 
by the laws of the time. A Second Admonition to the Parliament soon 
followed, also anonymous, but ascribed to Thomas Cartwright (1535-1603), 
a man of very high repute among the Puritans for life and learning, who 
had recently lost his professorship of divinity at Cambridge."^ Bishop Whit- 
gift’s two replies to the Admonitions (1572, 1574) are not effective, at any 
rate as literature; but the bishops had the law and the Queen on their side, 
and the opposition made no great headway till the Armada year of 1588 
brought an explosion of the first magnitude. 

The immediate literary occasion of the Marprelate tracts is trivial enough. 



Another dull episcopal book had appeared in the course of the Church’s 
embarrassed efforts to keep the Puritan goslings beneath her wing: A Defence 
of the Government Established in the Church of England for Ecclesiastical 
Matters (1587). It was by John Bridges, the Dean of Salisbury, and was a 
reply to an anonymous apology for the dissenters (1584).^^ Two well-known 
Puritans at once replied to Bridges: Dudley Fenner in A Defence of the 
Godly Ministers Against the Slanders of Dr. Bridges (1587), and Hooker’s 

21 poi* text and discussion of these works sec W. H. Frcre and C. E. Douglas, Pmitm 
Manifestoes (1907). For the ampler background consult A. S. Pearson, Thomas Cartwright 
and Elizabethan Puritanism (1925); M. M. Knappen, Tudor Puritanism (Chicago, 1939); and, 

for a still broader and very readable account, Wm. Haller, The Mise of Puritanism from 

Thomas Cartwright to John Ulburne and John Milton (1938). 

22 ^ Brief and Plain Declaration Concerning the Desires of All Those Emthfml Ministers 
That Have and Do Seeh, for the Disciplme and Reformation of the Church of England. 
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antagonist, Walter Travers, in A Defence of the Ecclesiastical Discipline 
(1588).^^ This was quite as usual, but it was strange that Martin Marprelate 
should in this year of national peril raise his ugly though amusing head. The 
immediate occasion was neither literary nor doctrinal. Robert Waldegrave, 
an experienced printer, was loose in the land with certain cases of contraband 
type and with anger in his heart. Waldegrave had incurred much punish- 
ment for issuing unauthorized Puritan polemics. In the uneasy month of 
April, 1588, his printing house was raided by order of the Star Chamber. 
The searchers confiscated his press and type, along with the book he was 
printing, a satirical dialogue against the state of the Church of England by 
John Udall, the nonconformist preacher at Kingston-on-Thames.^"^ Walde- 
grave went into hiding near Kingston, put together a secret press, and printed 
another anti-episcopal book by Udall, as well as the Exhortation unto the 
Governors and People of Wales by the redoubtable John Penry, who was 
UdalFs friend and former college companion. Here Waldegrave also printed 
the first of the pamphlets (Oh Read over Dr. John Bridges, for It Is a Worthy 
Wor^) claiming the authorship of the “reverend and worthy Martin Mar- 
prelate gentleman.” 

The press was then removed from the dangerous proximity of London to 
Fawsley House, Northamptonshire, where the second pamphlet, continuing 
the attack on Bridges, was printed; thence to Coventry, where two more 
were produced. By this time Waldegrave was exhausted by the perilous and 
exacting labor, and he made his escape, first, it is said, to La Rochelle, later 
to Edinburgh, where he was licensed by King James and prospered. A 
substitute printer was found, the itinerant press moved on, and three more 
pamphlets came from it before a roadside mishap led to the capture of press 
and printers near Manchester, August 14, 1589. The last piece of all, The 
Protestation of Martin Marprelate, was, with almost incredible gallantry, 
printed by accomplices in the plot on a substitute press, after this arrest and 
while the toils were closing upon them. The enraged prosecutions which 
followed the capture of Marprelate’s agents have given us more detailed 
information about this secret press than we possess about any comparable 
episode in Queen Elizabeth’s reign.^® We know with surprising exactness 
the facts about its manipulation and about the day by day lives of many of 
the men and women concerned with it during the twelve months of its 
operation; but the authorities never discovered, and we do not know today, 
who wrote the pamphlets. They hanged John Penry four years later on 
another charge; they tried and acquitted Job Throckmorton. Both of these 


This is anonymous and has been ascribed also to Penry. 

2^ This short dialogue by Udall (tr. 1560-1592) has a long title: The State of the Church 

of England, Laid Open in a Conference between Diotrephes a Bishop, Tertullus a Papist, 
Demetrius an Usurer, Pandochus an Innkeeper, and Paul a Preacher of the Word of God. 
Both it and UdalPs slightly later tract referred to above, A Demonstration of the Truth, etc., 

are reprinted by E. Arber (English Scholar's Library, Nos. 5, 9, 1879, 1880). They are 

venomously bitter against the bishops, but have no touch of Marprelatc’s amusing buffoonery. 

25 P'lQXcey An Historical Introduction to the Marprelate Tracts (1908) and, for the 

texts. The Marprelate Tracts, 1588, 158^ (1911). Pierce’s treatment is biased, but very fulL 
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were in the plot to the ears, but whether either was Marprelate we know no 
more than we know who Junius was two centuries later 
Marprelate anticipates Junius in a number of things. He has the same 
assurance that he cannot be discovered: 

Whosoever Martin is, neither thou, nor any man or woman in England shall 
know while you live, suspect and trouble as many as you will; and therefore 
save your money in seeking for him, for it may be he is nearer you than you 
are ware of. ... I am alone. No man under heaven is privy, or hath been privy, 
unto my writings against you. I use the advice of none therein 

Like Junius, he attempts to overawe his victims by the extensiveness of his 
private knowledge, and threatens further exposure if they pursue him. He 
pretends also to be the leader of an insuppressible movement: 

For the day that you hang Martin, assure yourselves, there will twenty Martins 
spring in my place. 

He had, indeed, most devoted and self-sacrificing associates, but he had no | 

great backing in the Puritan party, for he offended unpardonably against the I 

grave dignity that was the hall mark of their profession. Men like Cartwright 

were as outraged as Richard Hooker was by the style of dialectic which 

addressed a learned antagonist as “y^^ sodden-headed ass, you.” Moreover, ; 

when the first pamphlet was being prepared, Drake was still defending the 5 

Channel against the Armada, laden with the common enemies of Puritan 

and Prelatist. The bishops whom Martin attacks and lampoons w^ere not only i 

Elizabeth’s chief agents in maintaining the national morale; the leading ones 

were members of the privy council The pamphlets were most foolishly and 

wickedly ill-timed. 

Their racy style has saved them. They evoked a series of replies and imita- Martins ' 

tions, which, however, it would be absurd to consider under the classification Style 
of religious prose.”® Shakespeare, one would think, must have read Mar- ^ 

prelate. Their idioms are sometimes strangely alike; as in these passages: i 

Bishops are cogging and cozening knaves. This priest [i.e., the Bishop of ^ 

London] went to buffets with his son-in-law for a bloody nose. Weil fare, all . i 

good tokens.^® f 

Then it was not for nothing that my nose fell a-bleeding on Black-Monday last, \ 

at six o’clock i’ the morning, falling out that year on Ash-Wednesday was four 
year in the afternoon. {Merchant of Venice, ii. v. 24f.) 

2 6 Dover Wilson argues for Sir Roger Williams: ^‘Martin Marprelate and Shakespeare’s 
Fluellen: A New Theory of the Authorship of the Marprelate Tracts,” Ubrary, 3rd ser, ill 
(1912). 113-151, 241-276, 345-374; IV (1913). 92-104. D. J. McGinn emphatically reasserts 
Penry’s authorship in ‘The Real Martin Marprelate,” PMLA, lvih (1943}. 84-107. 

Hay Any Work for Cooper?, ed. Pierce, pp. 220, 246. 

28 Part n, ch. v. 
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Or compare with the “gracious fooling” in Twelfth Night (n. iii) about 
Pigrogromitus and the Vapians passing the equinoctial of Queubus the close 
of Martin’s Epistle: 


Given at my castle between two whales, neither four days from Penniless Bench, 
nor yet at the west end of Shrovetide, but the fourteenth year at the least of 
the age of Charing Cross, within a year of Midsummer between twelve and 
twelve of the clock. 


God must have seemed very good to Archbishop Whitgift— Caiaphas of 
Canterbury, as Marprelate called him — when the learned young Master of 
the Temple begged to be relieved of city duty and assigned to a country 
parish in order to complete a work on the laws of Anglican church govern- 
ment. Richard Hooker (c. 1554-1600) had lately borne off all the honors in 
a controversy with Walter Travers over subtleties of predestination and 
justification, and in his personal life he was the very flower and type of that 
apostolic virtue which the episcopal system was accused of crushing. Accord- 
itigly. Hooker was presented to the rectory of Boscombe near Salisbury in 
1591, and in 1595 transferred on the Queen’s own recommendation to 
Bishopsbourne in Kent “without any addition,” says Walton, “of dignity or 
profit.” The first four books Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity were printed 
in 1593 and the long fifth book in 1597. When Hooker died, the year after 
Spenser and at the same early age, his great work had been completed in 
eight books; but there is reason to believe that the manuscript of Book vi 
was tampered with after his death. 

Hooker’s long preface is frankly addressed to the Puritans, to whom he 
admits with a quiet irony, 


The wonderfol zeal and fervor wherewith ye have withstood the received orders 
of this church was the fint thing which caused me to enter into consideration 
whether (as all your published books and writings peremptorily maintain) every 
Christim man fearing God stand bound to join with you for the furtherance of 
that which ye term the Lord’s discipline. Wherein I must plainly confess unto 
you that, before I examined your sundry declarations in that behalf, it could 
not setde in my head to think but that undoubtedly such numbers of otherwise 
right well affected and most religiously inclined minds had some marvellous 
reasonable mducements, which led them with so great earnesmess that way. 


The first book is also introductory, a fundamental assertion of law and order 
as the sine qua non of all worlds and societies. Shakespeare, by intention or 
Otherwise, n3.s summarized its teaching 


Oxford I u the eminent John Keble (( 5 ed., 3v 

^ord, 1874). Tjie best life is still that of Izaak Walton, first printed in 166*; There is j 

I A- Houk (1931) and the entire icxt is avaU 

S5 xvTioaorT , ®°"Stner, “Notes on Hooker’s Prose,’ 

Maniaee oi^Ur'-aZh^tlfYl, “ supplied by C. J. Sisson, The Judiciou. 

A- ^ and the Birth of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (Cambridve iqao) 

and Hardm Cra.g, "Of the laws of Ecclesiastical PoUty-Eirst Foma,’’ /H/, v7i944h’ 91T04 
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The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre 
Observe degree, priority, and place, 

Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 

Office, and custom, in all line of order. 


Take but degree away, untune that string. 

And, hark! what discord follows! 

Against this grave and cosmic background Hooker proceeds in the follow- 
ing books to bring to trial each of the dissenters’ complaints. He is one of the 
subtlest of dialecticians and one of the best humored of debaters, and these 
advantages so win upon our sympathy that he perhaps triumphs more than 
he should and makes us feel (though Hooker never says so) that the self- 
righteousness of men like Cartwright is little better than what he calls “the 
scurrilous and more than satirical immodesty of Martinism.” A giber might 
say that the Church of England had once more been saved by a good prose 
style. But the Ecclesiastical Polity really triumphs because it is great and sane 
and quintessentially attempered to the English mind.^" So long and controver- 
sial a work could hardly have held its place without a great style. Hooker’s has 
not the brilliance of some of the prose of the next century. It has no great 
number of long words, nor any very high proportion of long sentences. It 
has no particular mannerisms, beyond a habit of opening sentences with an 
inversion: “Choice there is not,” “Impossible it was.” For the most part 
Hooker is content to make his difficult argument simple, lucid, and gracious; 
but just often enough he will draw out the stops, and in a breath-taking 
sentence show the full power that his pen possessed. These sentences would 
be too long to quote, but one should read aloud the ones that begin: “Now if 
nature should intermit her course” (i. iii. 2), “And because the greatest part 
of men” (i. x. 6), “Concerning Faith” (i. xi. 6), “But that we may at length 
conclude” (i. xv. 4). These are all from the first book; I will quote one sen- 
tence from Book v, in which he summarizes his defense of the authorized 
prayer book (v. xxv. 5) : 

To him which considereth the grievous and scandalous inconveniences where- 
unto they make themselves daily subject, with whom any blind and secret 
corner is judged a fit house of common prayer; the manifold confusions which 
they fall into where every man’s private spirit and gift (as they term it) is the 
only bishop that ordaineth him to this ministry; the irksome deformities whereby 
through endless and senseless effusions of indigested prayers they oftentimes 
disgrace in most unsufferable manner the worthiest part of Christian duty 
towards God, who herein are subject to no certain order, but pray both what 
and how they list: to him, I say, which weigheth duly all these things the 
reasons cannot be obscure, why God doth in public prayer so much respect the 
solemnity of places where, the authority and calling of persons by whom, and 

Troilus and Cressida i. iii. 77-137. 

32 See E. N. S. Thompson, “Richard Hooker among the Controversialists,” PQ, xx (1941). 
454-464. 
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the precise appointment even with what words or sentences his name should be 
called on amongst his people. ^ 

The Ecclesiastical Polity is the closest thing in English prose to the Faerie 
^eene of Spenser. Coeval m date and parallel in its national spirit and 
mg purpose, it has something of the same sage and serious mellifluence. 


PART II 

The Reign of Elizabeth 
( 15584603 ) 






I 

The Elizabethan Lyric 

The Elizabethan poets ^ to a very great extent learned their art, and in turn The 
communicated it to their readers, by means of the song collections %vhich is- Antkohgks 
sued in a constant stream from ‘‘Totters Miscellany” in 1557 to Davison’s 
Poetical Rhapsody in 1602.^ So much in demand were they that one or an- 
other of them was being published or reprinted in almost every year of this 
long period. Most of them now touch the fancy chiefly by their charming 
titles: A Handful of Pleasant Delights, A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant In- 
ventions, The Paradise of Dainty Devices, The Phoenix Nest, etc., but in 
their time they were read so avidly that perfect copies rank among the very 
rarest of sixteenth-century books, and we shall never know how many 
have altogether perished. 

Two dijSerent strains of poetry furnished the material: on the one hand, 
the courtly verse which many gentlemen of rank wrote but did not publicly 
acknowledge; and on the other, the broadside ballad rime which aimed at a 
somewhat lower and larger class of society.^ To the first type belongs the **TotteVs 
earliest and most famous of these volumes, The Boo\ of Songs and Sonnets — Miscellany 
known in modern times, from its publisher’s name, as “Tottel’s Miscellany,” — 
which gave the world the songs of Surrey and Wyatt, previously unprinted, 

^ The following works will be found useful in connection with matters and authors dis- 
cussed in Part 11 (and often in Part in also): E. P. Chcyncy, A History of England from the 
Defeat of the Armada to the Death of Elizabeth (av, 1914-26); Shakespeare's England, ed. 

Sir Sidney Lee and C. T. Onions (av, Oxford, 1916); Hubert S. Hall, Society in the Elizabethan 
Age (1901); Phoebe Sheavyn, The Literary Profession in the Elizabethan Age (Manchester, 1909); 

M. St. C. Byrne, Elizabethan Life in Town and Country (1926); G. B. Harrison, England in 
Shakespeare's Day (1928), and Elizabethan Journals, iS9i't6os (sv, 1928-33; rev. ed. in one 
volume, 1939), and A Jacobean Journal, 1603-1606 (1941); Hardin Craig, The Enchanted 
Glass, the Elizabethan Mind in Literature (1936). Literary histories for the period include 
George Saintsbury, A History of Elizabethan Literature (1887 and many subsequent editions); 

Thomas Seccombe and J. W. Allen, The Age of ShaJgtspeare, 1579^1631 (av, 1903, 6cd., 1914); 

P. E. Schelling, English Literature during the Lifetime of Shakespeare (1910, rev. ed,, 1927); 

E. C. Dunn, The Literature of Shakespeare's England {1936). 

2 Admirable editions by H. E. Rollins of most of the books here discussed have been pub- 
lished by the Harvard Univ. Press; viz., Tottel’s Miscellany (av, 1928-29); A Handful of 
Pleasant Delights (1924); A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions (1926); The Paradise of 
Dainty Devices (1927); The Phoenix Nest (1931); England's Helicon (av, 1935); A Poetical 
Rhapsody (av, 1931-32). John Erskine’s little book, The Elizabethan Lync (1903), is still a 
good general guide. Valuable anthologies include F. E. Schelling, A Book Elizabethan 
Lyrics (1895); J. W. Hebei and H. H. Hudson, Poetry of the English Renaissance, 1509-1660 
(1929) ; E. K. Chambers, The Oxford Book of Sixteenth Century Verse {Oxford, 1932); M. W. 

Black, Elizabethan and Seventeenth-Century Lyrics (Philadelphia, 1938); Roy Lamson and 
Hallett Smith, The Golden Hind, an Anthology of Elizabethan Prose and Poetry (1942). 

^ The two types were less distinct, however, than later; sec C. R- Baskcrvill, MP, xxin 
(1925). 120. For Skelton’s ballad of the Scottish king see above, ch. iv, n.14; and see al^ |. W. 

Draper, “An Epitaph upon the Death of King Edward,” JEGP, xxix (1930), 370. 
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and added many poems by Nicholas Grimald, Lord Vaux, and other authors.^ 
The ballad poetry is represented in Clement Robinson’s collection, A Handful 
of Pleasant Delights, known to us from an edition of 1584, though its first 
issue probably was in 1566. Here one finds the famous song of “Greensleeves,” 
the ballad of George Mannington (hanged at Cambridge in 1576), and much 
earlier material. The metres are varied and singable, and in most cases are 
fitted to a stated air/ 

The Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions is dour in tone and rather 
monotonous. Only one edition of it (1584) is known to have been printed. 
Yet The Paradise of Dainty Devices (1576), which likewise favors melan- 
choly themes, attained at least ten editions. This influential book was built 
around the poems that Richard Edwards, master of the Queen’s Chapel, 
had left when he died ten years before. Edwards’ May song, his “amantium 
iraeP and his song about music which is quoted in Romeo and Juliet,^ are 
notable; but many other authors, some thirty in fact, are drawn upon. The 
selections from Francis Kinwelmarsh and Lord Vaux (one of Tottel’s poets 
also) are among the best. This volume, next to the Songs and Sonnets, seems 
to have had most effect in shaping Shakespeare’s first notions of lyric. These 
early song books are far from being the gay affairs that their titles might 
suggest. They are marked by a high moral seriousness and a distrust of life; 
love songs are relatively few and of great sobriety. Poulter’s measure and 
heptameter rime have too much predominance among the metres and give a 
churchlike air to the compositions written in them. The ballad type of poem 
too largely takes the form of lament for great men recently deceased. The 
later years of Henry VIII, reflected in the poems of Wyatt and Surrey, were 
no very bright period, but in the collections which followed Tottel during the 
first two decades of Elizabeth’s reign one has the measure of a time even less 
light-hearted and much more bourgeois. 

By the year of Marlowe’s death the level of lyric poetry had risen, and 
in this year (1593) The Phoenix Nest was compiled by one “R. S.” (perhaps 
Richard Stapleton) of the Inner Temple, and ‘‘built up,” as the title-page 
asserts, “with the most rare and refined works of noblemen, worthy knights, 
gallant gentlemen, masters of arts, and brave scholars.” The social distinction 
of the book is evident, and for once this is combined with poetical excellence, 
for The Phoenix Nest is one of the most charming productions of its kind. 
Nearly all the identifiable authors are Oxford men, and the publication may 
perhaps be connected with Queen Elizabeth’s visit to that university the year 
before. The first thing in the collection is a prose piece vindicating the 
memory of the Earl of Leicester, late chancellor of Oxford, and this is fol- 
lowed by three elegies on his nephew Sidney (by Matthew Roy don, Ralegh, 

^ Almost simultaneously with Totters book appeared another collection, The Court of Venus 
(i 557"58), of which no complete copy is known. 

® For further ballad texts of the time see H. E. Rollins, Old English Ballads, 1555-/^25 
(Cambridge, 1920). 

^ Romeo md Juliet, V, 47 , 
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and Dyer/ respectively), which were reprinted in 1595 with Spenser’s 
Astrophel and are often taken by careless persons to be Spenser’s work. Peele, 

Nicholas Breton, Thomas Lodge, Dr. Eedes of Christ Church, and Thomas 
Watson, lately revealed as Marlowe’s intimate in London, all contributed. 

The only dissonant note in this group of Oxford poets is the single poem by 
the Earl of Oxford himself, who was a Cambridge graduate and had been 
the notorious foe of Sidney. The most valuable pieces in the volume are 
the lyrics of Ralegh, Lodge, Dyer, and Watson; the longest single poem is 
A Dream, ‘learnedly set down by a worthy gentleman, a brave scholar, and 
master of arts in both universities,” which is perhaps the work of Dr. William 
Gager of Christ Church. It consists of sixty rime royal stanzas, and though 
it attempts a timid approach to Italian eroticism, is much closer to the tone of 
Sackville’s Induction and Sir David Lindsay’s Dream, 

There was at Oxford at this time a special cult of Sidney’s memory, not Nicholas 
unassociated with pursuit of the patronage of his living sister, the Countess Breton 
of Pembroke; and these things may have something to do with the compila- 
tion as well as the title of The Phoenix Nest. In the previous year Nicholas 
Breton, who contributed half a dozen poems to the book, had published at 
Oxford two long allegories which he inscribed to the Countess, with a 
secondary dedication to the “gentlemen students and scholars of Oxford”: 

The Pilgrimage to Paradise, Joined with the Countess of Pembroke's Love.^ 

Together these poems amount to about 2500 lines in the six-line stanza that 
Breton and his contemporaries particularly affected. They are abstrusely 
moral and do not belong in a discussion of the lyric anthologies except as 
their recondite references to the phoenix’ nest may be taken as explaining the 
symbolism of R. S.’s title. In the Pilgrimage, Breton says, 


and in the Love, 


Nor was the labor little for to climb 
The fiery ashes of a phoenix nest; 


O let my soul beseech her sacred rest 
But in the ashes of the phoenix nest. 


The phoenix is the symbol of Christ, but also, it would appear, of Sidney, 
whose merits are reincarnated in his sister. 

More germane to the present story are the two anthologies issued by 
Richard Jones under Breton’s popular name: Britton's Bower of Delights 
(1591, 1597) and The Arbor of Amorous Devices ...by iV. B. gent. (1597).® 
Breton was certainly not the sole author of either volume. He distinctly 
disclaimed responsibility for the first, except the long opening poem on 
Sidney’s death entitled Amoris Lachrimae and “one or two other toys,” 

^ On the authorship of this piece, which has been attributed to Fulke Grevillc also, sec R. M. 

S^rgmt, At the Court of Queen EUzaBetk ii9S5h 211-213. 

s in Vol. i of Breton’s cd. A. B. Grosart (1879). 

9 Both are reproduced in faaimilc in Huntington Ubrmy Pub. with introductions by H. E. 
Rollins (1933, 1936). There was evidently an edition of the Arbor in 1594, but no copy is 
known to survive. 
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which, however, is an understatement of his contribution. Ten poems are 
found in both the collections. There is much charming verse in these little 
books; they include several delightful lyrics, such as the song Richard 
Edwards had written for Emily to sing in his lost play of Palamon and Arche, 
the ditty Bottom had in mind when he sang of 

The ousel-cock so black of hue. 

With orange-tawny bill/® 

and a ballad with the enchanting refrain. 

Give me leave to love thee, lass. 

Give me leave to love thee; 

Thou seest that I can do no less, 

Then give me leave to love thee. 

There are a number of poems on Sidney, one of which contains the fine lines, 
Here lies the flower of chivalry that ever England bred, 

and 


He was a Phoenix of a man; I fear there are no mo, 

and some quaint acrostical tributes to well-known ladies of Elizabeth’s court. 

A greater name than Breton’s was invoked in 1599 by William Jaggard to 
advertise the collection that he called The Passionate Pilgrim, by W. Shakes- 
peare. ^ Jaggard s purpose was probably to persuade the purchasers of the 
book that they were obtaining the Shakespearean rarity which Meres had 
mentioned in 1598 as his sugared sonnets among his private friends.” He 
does begin with two genuine sonnets from the “dark lady” sequence, which 
he had somehow secured in manuscript, adds three other Shakespeare items 
from the recently printed text of Lovers Labor s Lost, and completes the 
little volume with pleasant lyrics by Richard Barnfield, Marlowe, Barthol- 
omew Griffin, and other writers. A similar Shakespearean interest attaches 
to Robert Chester’s Love's Martyr (1601). This is in itself not an anthology, 
but^ a curious mdange of stanzaic poems by Chester, partly Arthurian in 
subject, partly botanical, partly complimentary to his patron. Sir John 
Salusbury.^^ Appended to it, however, is a group of “poetical essays” on the 
theme of the turtle (i.e. dove) and phoenix, consisting of remarkable signed 
poems by “Ignoto,” Shakespeare, Marston, Chapman, and Ben Jonson. 

The most valuable of all the poetical anthologies is England's Helicon 
(1600), compiled apparently by the printer Nicholas Ling, whose reversed 
initials (L, N.) sign the preface, and dedicated to John Bodenham, who was 
the patron of the commonplace books Politeuphuia^^ (i597)j Wit's Theatre 

A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, m. i, 131 f. 

Sec edition by J. Q. Adams {Folger Shakespeare JJ.hr ary Pub.^ 1939). 

12 Edited by A. B. Grosart (1878). Sec also Carleton Bsowny Poems by Sir John Salusbury 
and Robert Chester (Bryn Mawr, 1913); and H. E. Rollins, New Variorum Shakespeare, The 
Poems (1938), pp. 559-5S3. 

^^This is ^derived from Sir Thomas Elyot’s Banquet of Sapience and William Baldwin’s 
Treatise of Moral Philosophy. See above, Part i, ch. ir. 
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(1599), Belvedere (1600), and less directly of Meres’ Palladis Tamia, or England’s 
Wifs Treasury (1598). The Helicon contains about a hundred and fifty Helicon 
poems and includes many of the finest lyrics that had appeared from Tottel’s 
Miscellany to Shakespeare. One of Ling’s meritorious innovations was to 
add the authors’ names more frequently and more accurately than had 
previously been the practice; another was to recognize, to the extent of four- 
teen examples, the lyrics in the song books of Byrd, Dowland, Morley, and 
Nicholas Yonge. A desire, rather curious in 1600, to specialize in pastoral 
themes has led to the chief defects of the work: over-representation of the 
chilly, translated pastorals in Bartholomew Yong’s Montemayor (1598), and, 
what is worse, tampering with the texts of other songs to give them a falsely 
pastoral color. 

Equally well known, though of far less poetic value, is the large compila- England’s 
tion which Robert Allot published later in 1600 under the imitative title, Parnassus 
England's Parnassus, or the Choicest Flowers of Our Modern Poets Well 
over two thousand passages of verse are here gathered together under subject 
headings such as “angels,” “temperance,” “sorrow,” etc. Since the book 
contains 510 pages and attempts to name the author of each excerpt, and 
since it covers plays as well as nondramatic poetry, it is a familiar aid to 
bibliographers. It gives us a poem of Marlowe not otherwise known; but its 
selections are neither made with taste nor classified with care. The lover of 
poetry cannot read it and the scholar cannot rely upon it, but neither can 
safely disregard it. 

The last of the Elizabethan lyric anthologies, Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody A Poetical 
(1602), has fewer great names associated with it than England's Helicon, Rhapsody 
but in the average quality of its contents is only slightly inferior. It was 
deservedly popular, and in three new editions (1608, 1611, 1621) maintained 
the vogue of this essentially Elizabethan type of book till the end of James 
I’s reign. It differs from all the earlier collections in the way its contents 
are made up. The bulk of the volume consists in the work of three carefully 
distinguished writers, comprising (i) 40 poems of various types, “sonnets, 
odes, elegies, and madrigals,” composed by the editor, Francis Davison 
{c, 1575^. 1619), son of Queen Elizabeth’s ill-treated secretary; (2) 18 similar 
poems by his young brother, Walter (1581-c. 1608); (3) 65 poems, “son- 
nets, odes, elegies, and other poesies,” by “Anomos,” whom the editor de- 
scribes as his dear friend, and of whose contributions he says, “those under 
the name of Anomos were written ... almost twenty years since, when 
poetry was far from that perfection to which it hath now attained. There 
are about fifty other poems, arranged either in an introductory group or 
in a final section of “divers poems of sundry authors,” — both, as Davison 
says, added by the printer. These additions include, besides further work 
of the three main contributors, some lovely lyrics by Sidney, Ralegh, Camp- 

Belvedere professes to be a collcctioii of very short pc^tical passages; but s€c C. Craw- 
ford’s discussion of it, England's Parnassus (Oxford, I 9 * 3 )> P* £ 

This has been admirably edited, as indicated in the note above. See also F. B. Wiihams, 

Ji,, on England's Pamassusp MLN,jm 
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ion, Constable, and others. Further poems were added in the later editions, 
but it is not likely that Davison had much to do with their selection or that 
they can tell us much about the origin of the book. 

The Davisons are pleasant love poets. Walter, the minor brother, who 
was but eighteen when he wrote, is much given to sonnets of the Astrophel 
and Stella type, though this style was rather passe at the time. Francis, too, 
has nine such sonnets, but gives particular attention to the short madrigal 
built for musical setting. These poets have the freshness of youth, and some- 
thing of youth’s bad judgment, as when Francis attempts to put down 
Spenser and set up Samuel Daniel as “prince of English poets,” or in his 
truly unhappy “inscription for the statue of Dido,” which Shakespeare 
must have been smiling at in the “widow Dido” passage of the Tempest}-^ 

O most unhappy Dido, 

Unhappy wife and more unhappy Widow! 

The great problem of the book is “Anomos.” In certain manuscript lists 
in Francis Davison’s handwriting the poems assigned to him in 1602 are 
credited to an “A, W.”, whose initials appear only once in the 1602 edition 
of the Rhapsody, It is unlikely that A. W. stands for “anonymous writers,” 
or that Anomos (as rhe printer of the 1608 reprint seems to have thought) 
was an illiteracy for “anonymous.” Anomos, which in Greek may mean 
unmusical or lawless, is most prudently to be regarded as just what 
Davison says it is, the pseudonym of a single poet, writing some twenty 
years before the publication of the volume. He was an interesting poet, 
devoted to Sidney and strongly under the influence of the young Spenser. 
Like Sidney, Spenser, and Harvey in the years around 1580, he was attracted 
by the movement to write English poems in classical metres, such as 
phaleuciacs, hexameters, and sapphics. He had outgrown poulter’s measure, 
but was still very much in the grasp of the Venus and Adonis metre, which 
he used for twenty-five poems, and the Davison brothers for only three. By 
reducing this stanza to four-foot lines he gets a more lyric movement which 
serves him well in eight other songs. He was not much of a sonneteer, 
offering only four specimens where the Davisons have twenty-three; but 
he had a very fresh and happy vein in the lighter lyrics which he calls odes, 
and he has one song, in praise of a beggar’s life,” which Izaak W^alton 
rightly chose for a special immortality: 

Bright shines the sun: play, beggars, play! 

Here’s scraps enough to serve today. 

In the preceding pages an effort has been made to avoid the phrase “song 
book, descriptive though it is of some of the poetical anthologies, in order 
to reserve the term for books which give us both songs and their music.^^ 

Tempest, ii. i. 8o jSF. 

excellent brief survey of Elizabethan music by W. Barclay Squire will be found in 
Shakespeare's England (Oxford, 1916), ii. 15-49. The great modern authority is E. H. Fellowes, 
who, besides editing for musicians’ use a great many of the song books, has published the fol- 
lowing books of more general appeal: lEngUsh Madrigal (1925); a succinct summary; 
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Much of the finest Elizabethan lyric, and some of the highest achievements 
of the Elizabethan mind, are found in the collections that the musicians 
made for household singing, for the English musicians in this period were, 
like the poets, the greatest in Europe. The songs now to be very briefly * 

considered are of two kinds : those arranged for polyphonal singing by three 
to six persons without instrumental accompaniment; and songs, usually 
solos, accompanied by the lute or other instrument. 

A book of the first kind was issued by Wynkyn de Worde in 1530, and William 
another, Songs of Three, Four, and Five Voices, by Thomas Whythorne Byrd 
from John Day’s press in 1571; but the first great master of this style was 
William Byrd (1543-1623), the Atlas of English music.^^ Besides composing 
very great settings for the services of both the Roman and the English 
church, Byrd published, “for the recreation of all such as delight in music,” 
three volumes (1588, 1589, 1611) of songs grave and gay for private singing, 
using sometimes psalms and sometimes lyrics from such poets as Sidney, 

E>yer, Oxford, or other contemporaries. Hardly less preeminent in this 
field are Byrd’s brilliant pupil, Thomas Morley (1558 -1603), Thomas Weelkes J homos 
{c, 1575-1623) and John Wilbye (1574-1638). Between them they had by Morley 
1609 published a dozen books, each consisting of some twenty or more lyrics 
set for group singing, and other musicians added vastly to the number. 

Morley, who at one time was Shakespeare’s neighbor in the parish of St. 

Helen’s, Bishopsgate, set his song, “It was a lover and his lass” for the lute,^® 
and he wrote also in dialogue form a most attractive textbook of his art, A 
Plain and Easy Introduction to Practical Music ( 1597 ) 

After the appearance of Nicholas Yonge’s Musica Transalpina in 1588 Madrigals 
these unaccompanied vocal pieces came to be known commonly by the 
Italian name of madrigals. By their settings the musicians enhanced the 
loveliness and greatly increased the popularity of the contemporary lyrics, 
and their books also preserve the texts of many charming songs which have 
not otherwise survived. One of the showpieces of the type is the collection 
edited by Morley in 1601, The Triumphs of Oriana, to Five and Six Voices^ 

Here twenty-five lyrics in praise of Queen Elizabeth are set to music by 
nearly the same number of different composers, among whom appears 
John Milton, the poet’s father.-^ Each poem ends with an acclamation of 
the old Queen: 



Then sang the shepherds and nymphs of Diana: 
Long live fair Oriana! 


The English Madrigal Composers (Oxford, 1921), a fuller treatment; and English Madrigal 
Verse, 1^88-1632 (Oxford, 1920), full texts of tbc lyrics without the music. See also M. CX 
Boyd, Elizabethan Music and Musical Criticism (Philadelphia, 1940)* 

18 See E. H. Fellowes, William Byrd (Oxford, 1936). 

18 In his First Booh, of Airs... to Sing and Flay to the Lute (1600). It is icmarkaHe that 
the composers of purely vocal music seem to have used none of Shakespeare s songs. Sec E. 
Brennecke, Jr., “Shakespeare’s Husical Collaboration with Morley,” PMLA, Liv (1939). 139 " 
149, and discussion, pp. 149-152. , . . * - t , 

20 Facsimile edition, Shakespeare Association (i 937 )* Lhc form of this book is douMcss 

imitated from Ascham’s ToxopM^zr. . > nv 

21 See E. Brennecke, Jr., John Milton the Elder and His Mmtc (193®)* PP* 44 -oo- 
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It is very fine, but the Queen’s praise had been quite as beautifully rendered 
in one of Morleys earlier songs (1593), which begins, 


Blow, shepherds, blow your pipes with gladsome glee resounding. 
See where the fair Eliza comes with love and grace abounding^ 


and another of Motley’s gems, in his collection of 1594, preserves with won- 
derful fidelity the spirit of Elizabethan merriment: 


Ho! who comes here along with bagpiping, and drumming? 
O tis the morris dance I see, the morris dance a-coming, . . . 


Books of songs for lute accompaniment were quite as numerous, and 
these give the original texts with less truncation or change than they some- 
times suffered when adapted to voices alone. John Dowland’s four books 
of songs and airs for the lute (1597, 1600, 1603, 1612) and Robert Jones’s 
five of about the same dates are admirable lyric anthologies, consisting mainly 
of songs of unknown authorship. In one of the Passionate Pilgrim poems 
of 1599, “If music and sweet poetry agree,” Richard Barnfield parallels 
Dowland with Spenser: 


Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense; 

Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such 
As, passing all conceit, needs no defence.^^ 


The most important of the lutenist collections in a literary sense, however. 


* ww*w**w w. X j. UVI. ^ UV-AJ.OV-, WV.. VV.^1 J 

are the five books in which the lyrics of Thomas Campion (1567-1620) 


were published. Campion was a man of varied abilities: a Cambridge scholar 
trained in the law, also a doctor of medicine, the author of a large body of 
excellent Latin verse and of four masques, and a controversialist in prose. 
Above all he was an understanding lover of Horace and of Catullus, and 
his genius reached its height in the great body of songs, of which he cus- 
tomarily composed both the words and the music. They are in the best sense 
pagan and the best of them are remarkable for their freshness and variety. 
Shakespeare s age produced little that is better than such works of Campion 
as care not for these ladies,” “Shall I come, sweet love, to thee.?” “Never 
love unless you can Bear with all the faults of man,” and “There is a garden 
in her face.” 

To return from the songs of Campion to those of the opening of Queen 
Elizabeths reign is to convince oneself of the progress that lyric art made 
in forty years. The poets whose works were collectively published in the 
two pre-Spenser decades, 1558-1578, do not stand in distinction or power 
much above the casual contributors to the early anthologies. They had, 
indeed, learned their art from Tottel’s Miscellany and were not very am- 
22 This poem had been published by Barnfield in 1598. 

^909); also A. H. Bullen, Elizabethans 
4 cP' England's Musical Poet, Thomas Campion (igzS); 

' The Metrical Theory and Practice of Thomas Campion,” PMLA, lix (1944). 

Bradner, Musae Anglicanae (1940), pp. 52-54. 
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bitious to improve it. Self-consciousness and timidity hang over them; the 
display of aesthetic emotion in print was regarded as a vulgar act, and if 
we believe these poets’ prefaces, there can hardly have been a time when 
the artist so trembled before the critic. They hasten to confess that they lack 
the skill of Chaucer or Surrey or Sackville, and in servile terms beg ^the 
protection of some great lord or lady against the Momuses and Zoili am- 
bushed for their destruction. They deprecate novelty and seek respectability 
for their efforts either by basing them upon accepted classics or by chanting 
them to hymnlike airs. 

Such was Lord Burghley’s kinsman, Barnabe Googe {1540-1594), who Barnabe 
after study at both the English universities broadened himself by life in 
France and Spain, returned to shine for some years as a love poet and 
translator of anti-papal satire, and then passed into the Irish civil service, 
where he must have known, and probably influenced, Spenser."^ Googe’s 
Eglogs, Epitaphs, and Sonnets^^ were published in 1563, ostensibly by a 
blundering friend and an over-hasty printer, who, however, did not fail to 
allow the poet opportunity to add a dedicatory letter explaining “how loath 
I have been, being of long time earnestly required, to suffer these trifles of 
mine to come to light.” Googe has little lyric power and little variety of 
form. Whatever he has to say he is usually content to say in the heptameter 
couplet. He uses it in his version of Palingenius’ long Zodiac of Life (1560- 
1565) and in his historically interesting translation of Thomas Kirchmayer’s 
Regnum Papisticum, which he entitled The Popish Kingdom, or Reign of 
Antichrist (1570).^^ The same languishing metre sufBces him for most of 
his poems in the volume of 1563, though it is made to look different by 
splitting each line after the fourth foot.“® Thus the rhythm is indicated 
which hymn-writers note as “common measure,” e.g., in the long allegorical 
poem, Cupido Conquered, which begins: 


The sweetest time of all the year 
it was whenas the sun 
Had newly entered Gemini, 
and warming heat begun; 

25 See R. Tuve, “Spenser and The Zodia\e of Life” JEGP, xxxrv (1935). 1-19. 

26 Reprinted, E. Arbcr, English Reprints (1871). 

27 The fourth book alone is reprinted in the New Shakespeare Soc. edition of Stubbes’ 
Anatomy of Abuses (1877-9), pp. 323-348. 

2 6 The same metre is employed throughout the eight long satires on the greed of Londoners, 
which Edward Hake wrote under the title. News out of Paul’s Churchyard. First printed about 
1567, this monotonous but rather informative indictment of clergy, physicians, merchants, 
usurers, brokers, etc. exists only in the revised edition of 1579 (cd. C. Edmonds, 1872). 
Hake claimed little for himself as an author, but he issued a considerable number of pamphlets 
in prose and verse which enjoyed a vogue because of their timeliness and sound Protestant 
morality. Besides a translation of one of Erasmus’ Colloquies, the Dipcrsoria {ed. H. de Vocht, 
The Earliest English Translations of Erasmus’ Colloquia, Louvain, 1928), they include A 
Touchstone for This Time Present (1574), which among other things contains a versified 
paraphrase of a Latin book on the bringing up of children. In 1575 he prmiuced, likewise in 
the divided heptameter couplet, A Commemoration of the Most Pros^rous and Peaceable 
Reign of Our Gracious and Dear Sovereign Lady Elizabeth; and he lived long enough to 
greet King James with a volume of minglod verse and prose. Of God’s Kingdom and This 
Unhelping Age (1604). 
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and in the eight eclogues that begin the volume, two of which are versified 
from the new pastoral prose of Montemayor’s Diana Enamorada and repre- 
sent the first impact of that famous work upon English literature.^'* He has 
no notion of a “sonnet” as a special kind of verse, though his works include 
two examples of the form.®'* He has a few personal love pleas; epitaphs on 
a number of warriors and literary men, e.g., Thomas Phaer the translator 
of Virgil, and Nicholas Grimald; and pleasant addresses to the aged John 
Bale and the universally admired Richard Edwards. Inspired by his handling 
of the heptameter, he secures a quasi-classic and pseudo-lyric, but not alto- 
gether unagreeable, effect by splitting the lines of ordinary pentameter 
quatrains at the second foot, as in this invocation to his slowly accomplished 
translation of Palingenius; 

The labor sweet 

that I sustained in thee, 

O Palingene, 

when I took pen in hand, 

Doth grieve me now, 
as oft as I thee see 
But half hewed out 
before mine eyes to stand. 

But if that God 
do grant me greater years, 

And take me not 
from hence before my time. 

The Muses nine, 

the pleasant singing feres [companions], 

Shall so inflame 
my mind with lust to rime. 

That, Palingene, 

I will not leave thee so. 

But finish thee 
according to my mind. 

Descended from an ancient Dorsetshire family, George Turberville®^ 
(c, 1544-^. ^597) was educated at Winchester and Oxford, but, leaving the uni- 
versity (as Googe had left two) before he graduated, went to one of the 
Inns of Court in London, where, according to Anthony Wood, “he was 
much admired for his excellencies in the art of poetry.” In 1568 he was sent 
to Russia as secretary to Thomas Randolph on a mission to secure privileges 
for English merchants. After his return he served, without distinction, as a 
captain of militia, committed a homicide in 1573 for which he was duly 
pardoned, and published verse translations of various Italian Tales, 

chiefly from Boccaccio (c. 1574), as well as two gentlemanly books in prose: 

29 See T. P. Harrison, “Googe’s Eglogs and Montemayor’s Diana/' Unit/. Texas Studies in 
V (1925). 68-78. 

“Sonnets by Barnabe Googe,” xlviii (1933). 293-294, 

See J. E. Hankins, The Ufe and Worhs of George Turbermllc (Lawrence, Kansas, 1940). 
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The Boo\ of Falconry or Hawking and The Noble Art of Venery or HunP- 
ing (1575)* About this time he married, acquired property in his native 
county, ceased to write further, and illustrated the elegant inconspicuousness 
for which the young Pope longed: 

Thus let me live, unseen, unknown. 

Thus unlamented let me die, 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie.^^ 

It is a typical pattern of early Elizabethan life. After his death, the date and 
place of which are not recorded, Sir John Harington remembered him with 
praise: 

When rimes were yet but rude, thy pen endeavored 
To polish barbarism with purer style, 

but it is hardly more than a likely guess that he was the “good Harpalus, 
now woxen aged,” to whom Spenser dropped a slight tribute in 1591.®'* 
Turberville has an important place as a translator and early writer of 
blank verse; but his original poetry is all contained in a thick little volume, 
Epitaphs j Epigrams, Songs, and Sonnets (1567), and in a supplement of 
interesting verse letters and other poems from Russia, entitled Epitaphs and 
Sonnets and dated 1569.®® He dedicates his love poems to a great lady, Anne 
Countess of Warwick, and ties them loosely into a vague narrative of the 
adoration of Timetes (“the estimator”) for Pandora, or Pindara. They are 
too prolix and fall too easily into the jog-trot of poulter’s measure, but the 
poet can sometimes build a terse stanza on a different model; e.g., 

To Venus do your due, you senses all, 

And to her son, to whom you are in thrall; 

To Cupid bend thy knee and thanks repay. 

That after linger’d suit and long delay 
Hath brought thy ship to shore.^^ 


Turberville writes smocuhly, but his language lacks variety and he is too 
much addicted to the common classical references which a university man 
was supposed to know. In this respect and others the realistic Russian poems 
offer relief. Notwithstanding both the titles of his collections, he has no 
true sonnets, but he was profuse of epitaphs on friends deceased, no less 
than four of whom were drowned at sea. Some of these^ — e.g,, those on 


Pope, Ode on Solitude, c. 1709. 

The Letters and Epigrams of Sir John Harington, cd, Norman E. McClure (Philadelplm, 
1930), p. 164. 

See J. E. Hankins, “The Harpalus of Spenser’s Colin Chut,"* MIN, xliv (1929). 164-167. 

His versions of Ovid’s Heroides and of Mantuan’s eclogues (facsimile, ed. D. Bush, 1937) 
were printed in 1567 and his Mancinus in 1568. Mantuan and Mancinus had both been 
previously translated, in very different style, by Barclay; see above. Part i, ch. rv. Six of the 
Hcroical Epistles are rendered in blank verse. 

In the only extant edition these are attached to the Tragical Tales of 1587 (ed. J. P, 
Collier, 1867). 

37 “The lover, hoping assuredly of attaining his purpose,” etc. 


_ 
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Richard Edwards, the dramatist/^ and Arthur Brooke, the author of Romeus 
and Juliet — ^have historic value; and most of them give a pleasant impression 
of sincerity, for Turberville, like most of the writers of his generation, seems 
to have been a man of simple and honest heart. He was on terms of easy 
friendship with Googe, and his epigrams have a pleasanter quality than is 
usual with the type. Unlike John Heywood, who devised his own epigrams, 
Turberville found his themes largely in the Latin collection that Janus 
Cornarius had issued at Basel in 1529. Many of these came from Sir Thomas 
More, and a still larger proportion derived ultimately from the Greek 
Anthology.^® 

The richest collection of early Elizabethan poetry is contained in a volume 
published anonymously in 1573 under the title, A Hundreth Sundry Flowers 
Bound up in One Small Posyf^ It purports to be gathered together by one 
“G. T.” (who may be George Turberville) and to be written by “Master 
F. I. and divers others.'’ The first of the contents is an interesting brief 
novel in prose. The Adventures of Master F. which serves as a setting 
for fourteen poems of considerable merit. Then follow enough other poems 
to make an even hundred, twenty-one being specifically assigned to George 
Gascoigne and the rest to other writers allegedly unknown to the editor. 
At the moment of publication Gascoigne was abroad on military service in 
Holland; but early in 1575 he published a new edition entitled The Posies 
of George Gascoigne Esquire, Corrected, Perfected, and Augmented hy the 
Author, in which he made little change except to add a long poem that he 
had written in Holland, Dulce Bellum Inexpertis, and to rearrange the 

38 Turbcrville’s volume contains two epitaphs on Edwards, one by Thomas Twine and one 
by himself. 

39 See H. B. Lathrop, “J. Cornarius’s Selecta Epigrammata Graeca and the Early English 
Epigrammatists,” MLN, xuii (1928). 223-229. The historian of the English epigram, if any 
one were to essay that sad task, would have to consider Timothy Kendall’s Flowers of Epigrams 
(^577)5 which arc mainly translated or adapted; and also Robert Crowley’s very different and 
earlier One and Thirty Epigrams (1550). Crowley (<r. 1518-1588) was a remarkable minor 
character, a Puritan printer and preacher, at one time archdeacon of Hereford and vicar of 
St. Giles Cripplegate in London. He issued the first printed edition of Langland’s Piers Plow- 
man in 1550, and also printed his own poetical works, which deal with religious and social 
abuses and are in doggerel verse of considerable ingenuity. The best is The Fable of Philargyrie, 
the Great Gigant [giant] oj Great Britain (reprint, W. A. Marsden, 1931). A somewhat 
better poet, closely contemporary with Tuberville, is Thomas Howell, whose Arbor of Amity 
appeared in 1568 and his New Sonnets and Pretty PampKlets %ooxl afterwards. The most in- 
teresting poems arc perhaps “Jack shows his qualities and great good will to Joan,” which is 
in the southwestern dialect, and “A dialogue touching the matrimonial degree.” One is in 
each volume. In 1581 Howell published another collection of miscellaneous lyrics, How&l his 
Eetnees, for his Own Exercise and his Friends* Pleasure, with a dedication to Lady Pembroke. 
All these are reprinted by Grosart, The Poems of Thomas Howell (1879), and Howell’s 
Devises by Sir W. Raleigh (Oxford, 1906). Still more in Turberville’s style is a somewhat 
later poet, Matthew Grove, whose “pleasant devises, epigrams, songs, and sonnets” are attached 
to his only book, the verse narrative History of Pelops and Hippodamia (1587). Grove usually 
writes in poulter’s measure, and his love verses, though fluent, arc commonly dolorous. 

^9 Reprinted (incompletely) with Introduction by B. M. Ward (1926). 

See below, ch. iii. 

Sec The Wor\s of George Gascoigne, ed. J. W. Cunliffe (2V, Cambridge, 1907-10); 
S. A. Tannenbaum, George Gascoigne, a Concise Bibliography (1942). A long series of articles 
on Gascoigne’s life and works will be found in RES, beginning with Vol. ii (1926) and con- 
dnuing to Vol. xrv (i93^)- The scholarship is soundly digested and valuable new facts added 
in C. T. Prouty, George Gascoigne, Elizabethan Courtier, Soldier, and Poet (1943). 
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order of contents, according to a fantastic judgment of their moral value, 
into “flov^ers,” “herbs,” and “weeds ” Gascoigne avowed his authorship of 
the entire volume, nineteen contemporaries contributed commendatory 
verses on the same assumption, and there seems to be no good reason for 
doubting it.^^ In fact several poems ascribed to other writers in the earlier 
version bear definite evidence of his authorship, and they all have an 
evenness of technique that suggests a single writer. 

In his Notes of Instruction Concerning the Malang of Verse, which is 
^575 volume, Gascoigne admits that contemporary English 
poetry is written exclusively in iambic measure, and he makes little effort 
to extend its metrical range. Poulter’s measure, the sonnet of three quatrains 
and couplet, the six-line (quatrain and couplet) stanza, and rime royal are 
the only forms he uses much, but he uses these with commendable ease and 
accuracy. This soldier-poets verse is notably well drilled. The lines march 
regularly and effectively, with little individual brilliance and without faults 
of rhythm. Within his limitations, which were the general limitations of 
his age, Gascoigne is both a fine and an interesting workman; he has two 
rather effective experiments in sonnet-linking,^^ and the series of poems 
which he calls his “Memories” shows a high degree of virtuosity in the 
forms that he exploited. His love poems often have grace, but they bear 
the yoke of early Elizabethan morality. Though he apologized for their 
boldness and segregated a number of them among his “Weeds,” they are 
conventional enough, and bear out his remark that “if ever I wrote a line 
for myself in causes of love, I have written ten for other men.” He is best 
perhaps as a narrator in verse and a social critic. The long amatory woes of 
Philomene, Dan Bartholmew of Bath, and of the Green Knight, show how 
suspect emotional freedom was to Englishmen who had grown up in the 
years of religious intolerance. The extended Erasmian opening of Duke 
Bellum Inexpertis and the still longer Steel Glass in blank verse show how 
the manner of the preacher still clung to the poet. Gascoigne is less self- 
conscious in the latter part of Duke Bellum, where he is relating his own 
experiences; and in the vividly bitter narrative of his shipwreck in Hol- 
land.*^^ His earlier masque for the Montacute weddings includes accounts 
of the recent capture of Famagusta in Cyprus by the Turks and of the 
battle of Lepanto (both in 1571). 

Gascoigne’s literary patron was Lord Grey of WEton, who less than ten 
years later was receiving the poetical homages of Spenser. By that time 

“^3 See W. W. Greg, *‘A Hundreth Sundry Flowers,” Uhrary, vii (1926). 269’-282; vni 
(1927). 123-130; F. T. Bowers, “Notes on Gascoigne’s ‘A Hundreth Sundrie Howercs* and 
‘The Posies’,” Harvard Studies & Notes in PhiL & liL, xvi (1934). IS'SS- 

E.g., Cambridge ed., VoL i, p. 502, which contains an anagram of his name (“GASCON”); 
and p. 47, where in the 1573 edition G. G.’s initials twice appear, “the author” being sub- 
stituted in 1575. 

Cambridge ed., p- 388 £, 463 £ 

•^^This historically important satire was written late and printed with PhBomene in 1576. 

Cambridge ed., pp. 354-363. 

See R. R. Cawley, “George Gascoigne and the Siege of Famagusta,” MLN, xmi (1928). 
296-300. 
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Gascoigne was dead. In the two years between his death and the appearance 
of the Shepherds' Calendar poetry passed over a mighty watershed and 
Gascoigne’s work, so broadly representative of the early Elizabethan effort, 
became only a landmark in the past. Nashe can remember him kindly in 
1589 as the one “who first beat the path to that perfection which our best 
poets have aspired to since his departure,” but for Sir John Davies it is 
the mere height of absurdity in a newfangled youth that he should “praise 
old George Gascoigne’s rimes.” Fate was kinder to him than to his less 
gifted and longer-lived companions: George Whetstone"^ i544-c-- 1587), 
who bemoaned him in numerous but uninspired stanzas, A Remembrance 
of the Well Employed Life and Godly End of George Gascoigne Esquire; 
and Thomas Churchyard {c. 1520-1604), who went on lisping the obsolete 
strains through the music of a greater age.®^ 

Thomas Tusser {c. 1525-1580), a gentleman of good birth like Gascoigne, 
and a graduate of Eton and Cambridge, became the laureate of the early 
Elizabethan farm, as Gascoigne was of the court and camp; and Tusser ’s 
verses held their vogue much longer. They are no more for the most part 
than doggerel directions, covering all the activities of country folk through 
the year, but their concrete homeliness and vivid sense of time and place 
give them a natural poetry. Published originally by Richard Tottel (in the 
year of his famous Miscellany, 1557) under the modest title, A Hundreth 
Good Points of Husbandry, they were later much expanded, embellished 
with new pictures and a quaint metrical autobiography of Tusser, and thus 
developed into a countryman’s classic which has hardly been out of print 
from that day to this, except in the unbucolic period of the later eighteenth 
century.®^ 

A much younger and essentially greater poet may find mention here, for 
only chronologically, not at all in spirit, does he belong with the later move- 
ment led by Spenser, Sidney, and Marlowe. Robert Southwell “ (1561- 
Jesuit martyr, left a number of devotional works in mannered 
prose ® and a priceless apology for his co-religionists, written with fervent 
simplicity and entitled An Humble Supplication to Her Majesty (1595). 
He left also a long poem in 132 six-line stanzas, St. Peter's Complaint^^ based 

McKerrow, Wor\s of Thomas Nashe, in. 319. 

50 Epigram 22, “In Cyprium.” 

52 ^ 1 ^ Whetstone, Mid-Elizabethan Gentleman of Letters (1942) 

A X fragrance of this bygone day may find it k 

f nZL I Humphrey Gifford. 1580 (Hawthornden Press. 1933). Gifford was 

twr h ^ serious temper, usmg mainly the six-line stanza, but he some- 

Srr;"Sw“‘’ 

trnjJZl Good Husbandry, with an In- 

¥JLZ t ‘iiiX ’ 

n Complete Poems of Robert Southwell (1872): C M Hood The 

=6 Ed. W. J. Walter (1828). 

X doubtfully ascribed to Southwell, see 

H J. L. Robbie, The Authorship of A Fourfold Meditation." RES, v (1929). 200-202 Two 
other long poems in this stanza, strongly influenced by Southwell, are ascribed to cie^ase 
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on an Italian work of similar title and content by Luigi Tansillo. His literary 
fame rests, however, on his exalted religious lyrics, which were written in 
prison and published in the year of his execution, partly as a supplement 
to St. P eter s Complaint, and partly in a separate volume, Maeoniae (i.e., 
Lydian Muses). 

Southwell had been educated by the Jesuits abroad, at Douai, Paris, and 
Rome, and he wrote verse in Latin as well as in his native tongue. His 
Enghsh prosody is old-fashioned, suggesting Gascoigne or Turberville. He 
does not use the sonnet or ottava rima, though both must have been familiar 
to him in Italy; and only seldom ventures beyond the old six-line stanza 
and the long couplet of six, seven, or eight stresses. The sweet and often 
mystical fervor which he can put into these hackneyed forms is evidenced 
in A Child My Choice: 

Let folly praise that [i.e., what] fancy loves, I praise and love that Child, 
Whose heart no thought, whose tongue no word, whose hand no deed defil’d. 

I praise Him most, I love Him best, all praise and love is His; 

While Him I love; in Him I live, and cannot live amiss; 

or in the memorable conclusion of his best known poem, The Burning Babe, 

With this He vanish’d out of sight, and swiftly shrank away, 

And straight I called unto mind that it was Christmas Day. 

He has a homely and saintly simplicity that reminds one occasionally of 
Francis Thompson, as in the fine poem, Upon the Image of Death: 

The gown that I do use to wear, 

The knife wherewith I cut my meat. 

And eke the old and ancient chair 
Which is my only usual seat: 

All these do tell me I must die. 

And yet my life amend not 1. 

As befitted his training, he is fond of gnomic wisdom, which he converts 
to pious purposes; and in A Vale of Tears he rather surprisingly fits his 
emotion to the well observed scenery of an Alpine valley. Without a tithe 
of the preciosity and metrical genius of George Herbert, Southwell pos- 
sessed much of that poet’s religious charm; and it is to the credit of his 
countrymen that, though he died a felon’s death, his works, both in prose 
and verse, long enjoyed in England a wide and reverent esteem. 




Markham; viz., The Tears of the Beloved, or the Lamentations of St. John (1600), and 
Mary Magdalen's Lamentations for the Loss of her Master Jesus (1601). These arc reprinted 
in Grosart’s Miscellanies of the Ftdler Worthies Library (1871). 
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Magistrates 


Verse Narrative 

The high esteem in which the early Tudor readers held the moral works 
o£ Lydgate has been evident in many o£ the poems hitherto discussed; but 
nothing in Lydgate appealed more than the series o£ tragic histories which 
he had borrowed £rom Boccaccio under the title o£ The Fall of Princes, 
and which the lurid revolutions o£ Fortune’s wheel in the second quarter 
o£ the sixteenth century brought back to men’s attention with a melancholy 
immediacy. It is very natural, there£ore, that two new editions o£ Lydgate’s 
Fall were printed early in Queen Mary’s reign. One was published by Tottel 
1554; the other by the Queen’s printer, John Wayland, in 1554 or 1555. 
Wayland’s intention was originally more ambitious, £or there exist, in a 
smgle copy, a canceled tide-page and pre£atory note, stating that the book 
contained, in addition to Lydgate’s work, ‘^the £all o£ all such as since that 
time ^ were notable in England, diligently collected out o£ the chronicles,” 
and “penned by the best clerks in such kind o£ matters that be this day 
living, not unworthy to be matched with Master Lydgate.” However, Queen 
Mary s chancelor, Stephen Gardiner, prohibited the modern secdon, which 
was not permitted to appear till Elizabeth had succeeded to the throne. It 
was first published in 1559 under the title, A Mirror for Magistrates and, 
separate hence£orth £rom Lydgate, ran a career perhaps more complex and 
influential than that of any other Elizabethan book. 

The fipt edition mirrors the instability o£ lortune and punishment o£ 
vice in nineteen historical tales £rom the century between Richard IPs reign 
aiM Edward IV’s (1377-1483), the reader being constantly reminded that 
the only thing which is purposed herein is by example o£ others’ miseries 
to dissuade aU men £rom all sins and vices.” The prose introductions drama- 
toe a scene which must have been reenacted whenever a group o£ collaborat- 
mg playwrights later met to plan a history play £or the theatre. In this case, 
illiarn Baldwin,^^ the chiel author in question and printer’s agent, meets 
by appointment with George Ferrers (c. 1500-1579) and five other gentlemen 
in a room where, till night£all, they turn over the pages o£ Hall’s and 
Fabyan’s Chronicles and prepare their copy £or the new book. Each reads 

original texts by Lily B. Campbell (Cambridge, 
ef Lik B Canlh ro T/ie Mrror for Magistrates by John Higgins and Thomas Blenerhasfet. 

Conceptions of 

.^“S^ffrat^s (Berkeley, 1936). On the historical poems 
! chapter see Homer Nearing, English Historical Poetry, 1590-1641 (Philadelphia 

^e« pu^rSonS” ^ possessed of 

2 See above, Part i, ch. n; Eveline I. Feasey, “William Baldwin,” MLR, xx (1925). 407-418. 
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for the others criticism the lives that he has written, and they are reviewed 
against the chroniclers’ narrative. The poems take the form of dramatic 
monologues, in which the nineteen unfortunates comment upon their lives, 
usually in the rime royal that was the conventional literary speech of great 
personages.® 

The first edition of the Mirror for Magistrates has much historic signifi- 
cance, but no poetic value. Any judicious reader would rate its contents 
from poor to middling. The second edition, in 1563, added eight other lives, 
and among them one by a new and young writer which strangely outshines 
all the rest. Thomas Sackville (1536-1608) handles the rime royal as few Thomas 
poets have done since Chaucer, and even Chaucer, though far greater in SacI^mlU 
pure narrative, has left litde to equal the Complaint of Henry Du\e of 
Buckingham for dark beauty and sustained emotion. 

One of the qualities by which Sackville towers over all the other poets of 
the Mirror is his fastidious feeling for words, as in the perfect line, 

In dreadful fear amid the dreadful place.'^ 

Another is his feeling for the solemn aspects of external nature, e.g., 

Midnight was come, and every vital thing 

With sweet sound sleep their w^eary limbs did rest; 

The beasts were still, the little birds that sing 

Now sweetly slept beside their mother’s breast; 

The old and all were shrouded in their nest: 

The waters calm, the cruel seas did cease; 

The woods, the fields, and all things held their peace. 


This passage is from the Complaint proper, but Sackville’s finest poetry is 
found rather in the 550 preliminary lines printed in the 1563 text as “The 
Induction,” though the holograph manuscript at Cambridge does not so 
separate them.® Here, quite outside the Lydgatian frame that confined the 
other contributors to the Mirror, Sackville has written a great independent 
poem that has three parts: the picture of a winter evening; a Dantesque 
meeting with a tremendous abstraction, Sorrow; and a Virgilian journey to 
Hell. This is indeed, to quote a judgment no less true than trite, “the best 
poetry written in the English language between Chaucer and Spenser.”® 
Where the other poets of the Mirror sought a moral and a rule for life, 
Sackville sought and found the uplifting tenderness of tragedy, present for 
him particularly in the heartbreak he feels at the fate of Troy: 







Not worthy Hector, worthiest of them all, 

Her hope, her joy! his force is now for nought. 
O Troy, Troy, there is no boot but bale. 


3 However, Richard. 11 uses a difficult tcndine stanza, Henry VI an adaptation of poulter’s 
measure, and Edward IV speaks the poem Skelton had written for him in twelve-line stanzas. 
^ Induction /line 217. 

^See M. Hearsey, The Complaint of Henry Duke of Buckingham (Hew Haven, 1930); 
Fitzroy Pyle, “Thomas Sackville and A Mirror for M&gisirates,** RES, xrv (1938). 315-321. 

® G. Saintsbury, A History of Elizabethan Literature (1887), p, il. 
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The hugy horse within thy walls is brought; 

Thy turrets fall, thy knights, that whilom fought 
In arms amid the field, are slain in bed. 

Thy gods defil’d, and all thy honor dead. 

If this recalls Chaucer, as it does, it has also the feel of Shakespeare; and 
Shakespeare seems close in Sackville’s picture of nightfall. 


When, lo, the night, with misty mantles spred, 
Gan dark the day and dim the azure skies; ^ 


or of sleep, 


The body’s rest, the quiet of the heart, 

The travail’s ease, the still night’s fere [mate] was he, 

And of our life in earth the better part; 

Reaver of sight, and yet in whom we see 
Things oft that tide, and oft that never be; 

Without respect esteeming equally 
King Croesus’ pomp and Irus’ poverty; ® 

most of all, however, when the Induction ends with the evocation of the 
ghost of Buckingham, 

Then first came Henry duke of Buckingham . . . 

Wringing his hands, and Fortune oft doth hlame, 

for this was the last ghost in the terrifying procession that appeared before 
Shakespeare’s Richard III at Bosworth : 

The first was I that help’d thee to the crown; 

The last was I that felt thy tyranny. 

O, in the batde think on Buckingham! 

One other contribution to the second edition of the Mirror for Magistrates 
reaches a notable, though much lower, poetic level. It is the chef d’ceuvre 
of Thomas Churchyard, whose sentimental vein found an apt subject in 
the story of Jane Shore, the royal mistress. His Shore’s Wife became 
highly popular and made her a dependable theme to point a moral or adorn 
a play down to the time of Nicholas Rowe (1714). Two of Churchyard’s 
lines struck a spark in Marlowe’s brain, for he made Jane say of her enticing 
friends. 

They brake the boughs and shak’d the tree by sleight. 

And bent the wand that might have grown full straight.® 

Upon this hint the greater poet spoke (though he was also thinking of 
Psalm 80: 15) when he wrote the epilogue to Faustus, 

Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight. 

^ Compare Jiamlet, i. L 166. 

' ' 'Compare II. iL 36 ff. 
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Other editions of the Mirror followed in 1571, 1574, 1575, 1578, and 1587, 
with great masses of new material by John Higgins and Thomas Blenner- 
hasset, which carried the story back to the legendary years of Locrine, Lear, 
and King Arthur. The series was not complete till the edition of Richard 
Niccols in 1610, “newly enlarged with a last part called A Winter Nigkfs 
Vision'/ in which 91 tales appear, the last a long tribute to “England’s Eliza.” 
It is impossible to estimate the effect of all this motley work upon the Eliza- 
bethan taste and point of view. At least twxnty-five of the sections dramatize 
characters conspicuous in Shakespeare’s plays, and the relation to other 
historical dramas is hardly less close. The same material could, indeed, be 
generally found in Holinshed or Hall, but it is questionable whether the 
playwrights would have thought of using it so largely, if the Mirror had not 
already carried it such a long way toward the stage. 

The Mirror for Magistrates also produced a liking for historical narrative 
in verse which stimulated work by some of the best known as well as some 
of the obscurest poets. One of the latter is the author of Throckmorton's 
Ghost, preserved in several old manuscripts. In the printed edition it runs 
to 229 six-line stanzas of only moderate poetic quality but of much interest, 
for it plausibly purports to be written by a nephew of Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton (1515-1571), whose ghost visits him to warn him against ambition 
by relating his own chequered career. A few minor slips in detail may in- 
crease the probability that this is a genuine family document. As a record of 
the ups and downs, private hopes and fears, and domestic relations of a 
pushing aristocrat, from the close of Henry VIIFs reign till well into Eliza- 
beth’s, this poem deserves more notice than it has had. Spenser’s Ruins of 
Time shows how a budding genius might treat this type of poetry, and The 
Ghost of Richard 111 by Christopher Brooke (1614) shows how it could 
be fitted to the systematic character-dissection that Donne and his friends 
admired. The author was Donne’s intimate, and received commendatory 
verses from Chapman, Wither, and Jonson. He writes in the oUam rima 
stanza that Daniel and Drayton had brought in, and at great length psycho- 
analyzes the villain-hero whom Shakespeare’s play had made notorious. 

William Warner (c. 1558-1609) frankly aimed at the reader’s amusement 
in Albion's England, which, first printed in 1586 while the Mirror was still 
in hot demand, augmented itself through six or seven editions in the next 
quarter-century, and, with a “continuance” in 1606, finally reached sixteen 
books. Warner writes in “fourteener” couplets, and for his dedicatory 
epistles employs a highly Euphuistic prose. The first two books are a com- 
pendium of mythology, after the manner of the Troy Books, from the 
Flood to Brute, the legendary founder of Britain, Book in begins with the 
Story of Lear and is closely followed by that of Gorboduc; but before long 
Warner gives up serious effort to be historic and becomes a narrator of 
pleasant tales. That of Curan, the disguised prince, and the aiSicted princess 

10 Ed. J. G. Nichols (Roxhurghe Club, 1874). 

Ed. J. P. Collier (Shakespeare Soc., 1844). 
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Argentile (chapter xx) is one of the best and may have suggested to 
Shakespeare the name of a minor character in King Lear, 

Hey wood, In the year of Warner’s death appeared another very long poem which 

Great Brit- jg still conspicuously in the Elizabethan style: Thomas Hey wood’s Troia 
ain s Troy Britannica, or Great Britain's Troy (1609). It is in the then fashionable ottam 
rima, but covers much the same material as Albion's England, though with 
a difference of emphasis. Of the seventeen books fifteen poetize the mytho- 
logical and Trojan events in Caxton’s Troy Book, and the last two run over 
British history from Brute to James I. There is considerable interest in this 
poem. Nineteen stanzas of the last book recapitulate the incidents of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and modern affairs are often introduced episodically in earlier 
sections; e.g., the fight of the “Revenge” in Book v, the coronation celebra- 
tion of James and Anna in Book iv, and Queen Elizabeth’s treatment of 
transgressing maids in Book in: 


So did our Cynthia chastity prefer, 

The most admired queen that ever reign’d: 
If any of her virgin train did err, 

Or with the like offence their honors stain’d, 
From her imperial court she banish’d her, 
And a perpetual exile she remain’d. 


Into Books IX and x Heywood introduced translations (in couplets) of 
the Ovidian epistles of Paris to Helen and Helen to Paris, which his pub- 
lisher, Jaggard, impudently stole in order to eke out the scanty poetry of 
The Passionate Pilgrim — circumstance that has given us one of the pleas- 
antest anecdotes of Shakespeare. 

Samuel DanieH^ (1562-1619) is seldom mentioned without praise, and 
not often read without weariness. He is naturally bracketed with Drayton. 
They were of the same age and gentlemanly social order, served the same 
type of patroness, and in a well-bred way were very conscious of their rivalry. 
Since both were prolific, industrious, and conventional, it is natural that they 
produced the same kind of poetry: sonnets, pastorals, occasional verse, and 
particularly historical poems. Drayton, with more lyric power and more 
enthusiasm, and much more sense of humor and of fantasy, extended beyond 
these limits, and he is the better poet. “Well-languaged” Daniel is the more 
correct and judicial. Indeed, the suavity, clarity, and seemingly modern 
quality of his verses are always surprising to a reader who comes upon them 
in an Elizabethan miscellany. His highest feats are the philosophic verse 
letters, like the famous one to the Countess of Cumberland, beginning, 


He that of such a height hath built his mind, 


Complete Works, ed. A. B. Grosart (5V, 1885-96) ; Poems and a Defence of Ryme, ed. 
A. C. Sprague (Cambridge, Mass,, 1930); S. A. Tanncnbaum, Samuel Daniel, a Concise Bibli^ 
ography (1942). 

Tbe title was conferred upon him by William Browne of Tavistock. 
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or the discourse between Ulysses and the Siren, which say noble and timeless 
truths with a Chinese gravity. 

Daniel’s Complaint of Rosamond (1592) gave a new lease o£ life to the Banters 
Mirror for Magistrates type of poetry by turning it into a mirror for fair Rosamond 
ladies. He uses the old device of the ghostly visitant bewailing in rime royal, 
and admits his debt to Shore's Wife; but Daniel endows his damned lady 
with all the upper-class sensibilities, and by introducing a graceful reference 
to his own virtuous Delia at the end makes it the kind of poem one could 
send one’s niece with the ingratiating endorsement, “Look here upon this 
picture, and on this.” The Ciail Wars between the Two Houses of Lancaster 
and Yor\ (1595, 1609) treats in leisurely ottava rima verse the stormy period 
that Shakespeare covers from Richard II to Henry VI. After eight long books 
Daniel left it incomplete and turned to history in prose. It has gracious 
passages; those dealing with Richard IFs queen may have offered hints to 
Shakespeare. One can understand how the Countess of Pembroke, to whom 
it is dedicated, may have liked its elegiac gentleness, but her brother Sidney 
would not. It gives an effect of violent actions portrayed in slow motion, 
and is sometimes a little absurd. 

Drayton’s devotion to the historical muse was unceasing and in his own Michael 
day well rewarded, but has done little for his fame.^^ He tried nearly every Drayton 
variation that could be worked out of the Mirror type of poem, and was in- 
credibly industrious in the work of revising. Piers Gaveston (1593) allows the 
ghost of that worthy to tell his story in nearly three hundred six-line stanzas. 

Matilda (1594), in avowed rivalry with Daniel’s Rosamond j Shakespeare’s 
Lucrece, and Churchyard’s Jane Shore, employs rime royal; as does The 
Tragical Legend of Robert Du\e of Normandy (1596), which attempts to 
add attractiveness to the chequered career of William the Conqueror’s eldest 
son by a dream-setting concerned with a contest between Fortune and Fame. 


Mortimeriados (1596) is a sequel to Gaveston; the two poems cover the 
events related in Marlowe’s Edward II, and do so at considerably greater 
length, but with less human interest. Before Drayton’s collected works ap- 
peared in 1619, Mortimeriados had been altered from rime royal to ottava 
rima, lengthened, divided into six cantos, and renamed The Barons Wars, 
One shudders to think of the labor this cost. Practically every rime was 
changed, and practically every clause reworded; yet at the end the poem 
remains much the same as before. In the time spent on aesthetically trifling 
improvements of these popular historical poems Drayton could have turned 
off many more gems Hke Nymphidia; he could even have carried Poly-'Olbion 
into Scotland. However, one may admit that the sixth book of The Baron/ 
Wars is a very pleasing and variegated poem, and no doubt the best thing 
Drayton has done of this sort. The Legend of Great Cromwell (1607), 

14 See Works, Tercentenary Ed., ed. J. W. Hebei (4V, i 93 i- 35 ; 5tli vol., ctL K. Tiltotson 

and B. H. Newdigate, 1941); Oliver Elton, Michad Drayton, a Cntkd Study (1905); B. H. 
Newdigatc, Michael Drayton and his Circle (1941). r • « 

15 I.e., Mortimerias “the story of Mortimer.” Follovsring dasskal precedent, the title-page 

uses the Greek genitive case. 
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prob Jly suggested by the play on the subject, “by W. S.”, in 1602, shows 
his afflatus very much reduced.^® 

With characteristic energy Drayton tried another method in England's 
Hooted Epistles (1597-1602), in which the subject matter of the Mirror 
IS handled in the fashion of Ovid’s Heroides. Twelve pairs of famous English 
lovers, beginning with Henry II and Rosamond and concluding with Lady 
Jane <^ey and Guildford Dudley, write long letters to each other in couplet 
rime. To us this series seems sadly lacking in variety and heavily overcharged 
with platitude, but Drayton’s readers loved it through six editions. 

Free romantic invention did not flourish on early Elizabethan soil, doubt- 
less because of the strong inhibitions the poets of that time always confessed. 
A single remarkable, and very early, example there was in the Romeus and 
Juliet of Arthur Brooke, which Tottel published in 1562." The plot was 
developed from a prose tale in a recent French collection by Pierre Boisteau 
or Boaistuau (1559), who had imported it from Italy. Brooke’s poem, as is 
well known, served Shakespeare a generation later for his first significant 
tragedy, and it is surprising to remind oneself how completely the dramatist’s 
characters and incidents are in the poem. It required genius to discover 
their value, for they lie buried beneath three thousand lines of venomously 
verbose poulter’s measure. This is the more distressing as the young author 
w o was drowned the next year and left no other imaginative work, shows 
m his prefatory sonnets that he could write very like a poet in that form 
Poulter’s measure may have been a protective device, lest he appear Itahanate! 
rlis hornd epistle to the reader is clearly protective: 

The glorious triumph of the continent man upon the lusts of wanton flesh 
encourageth men to honest restraint of wild affections; the shameful and wretched 
ends of such as have yielded their liberty thraU to foul desires teach men to with- 
hold themselves from the headlong fall of loose dishonesty . . . And to this end 
go^ Reader IS this tragical matter written, to describe unto thee a couple of 
unfortunate lovers, thralling themselves to unhonest desire; neglecting the 
authority and advice of parents and friends; conferring their principal counsels 
with drunken gossips and superstitious friars ... attempting all adventures of 
peril for th attainmg of their wished lust; using auricular confession . . . abusing 
the honorab e name of lawful marriage to cloak the shame of stolen contracts; 
hnally by all means of unhonest life hasting to most unhappy death. 

anston,” Harvard Studies & Notes in Phil & Pit yvt Yt/v-, ^ r Rogers of Bry- 

’ts,) ifs" ‘'"'"I I rr is 
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The poem itself nowhere suggests this sinister moral The need to use it as 
a red herring may explain why nearly all narrative poetry of romantic color- 
ing clung to the respectable themes of English history or classic myth. 

Though Romeus and Juliet was twice reprinted, it was very little imitated.^® 

Elizabethan narrative poets owed much to Virgil, who influenced them Virgilim 
not only in his Latin, but also in the extraordinary variety of taste and metre Influences 
represented through the translations of the /Eneid by Gavin Douglas, Surrey, 

Phaer and Twyne, and Stanyhurst Nicholas Grimaid’s two set-pieces, 

The Death of Zoroas and Cicero* s Death^^ must also have been much 
studied. Neither is strictly mythological, or even classical in a narrow sense, 
but they ranked as such, had a key position in Tottel’s Miscellany, and, with 
Surrey’s Mneid, were the earliest examples in English of the new ‘^strange 
metre,” blank verse. 

The poetical anthologies following Tottel have their more lyrical contents Renderings 
interspersed with mythological tales, and half a dozen separate poems based of Ovid 
on Ovid appeared in the 1560’s; but the most influential poems of this 
type, and one might almost add, the most characteristically Elizabethan, 
were the direct translations of Ovid. Turberville’s rendering of the Heroides 
(1567) is careful and intelligent work, particularly interesting because it 
shows the poet experimenting with three media: poulter’s measure, “four- 
teeners,” and blank verse. It went into at least half a dozen editions, but 
was outdone by Arthur Golding’s contemporary version of the Meta- 
morphoses (1565, 1567),^^ which is more rugged poetry. The heptameter Golding*s 
riming couplet, which Golding uses throughout, has nothing in common Ovid 
with the Latin hexameter except its length of line, and Golding’s handling 
of it does little to conceal its fundamental lack of grace and variety. Nor is 
it likely that the delicately decadent Ovid ever had a translator more unlike 
him than this stout Calvinist,^” whose effort was to force a serious moral 
interpretation upon the stories of the loves of the gods. It is probable and 
fortunate that Shakespeare read Ovid also in the original, but Golding’s 
particular influence was very great. For example, from the philosophical 
verse epistle which Golding added in dedicating his translation to the Ear! 
of Leicester, Shakespeare drew the conception of the “wheel of time” which 
he employs so brilliantly in his Sonnets, and also the Puritan denunciation 

In this strain are Turberville’s verse translations o£ ten Italian prose no&elle, seven bj? 

Boccaccio {Tragical Tales, 1576?, 1587); and Gascoigne’s Dan Bartkolmew of Bash (1573). 

Particularly notable are three verse narratives in George Whetstone’s Rocl^ of Regard (1576). Two 
of these are rime royal “complaints” in the Mirror for Magistrates style, set in the mouths of 
the wicked Countess of Celant and of Cressida respectively. The third, in riming heptameter, 
tells a romantic story of Bohemian and Hungarian knights with afiinity to the wager plot in 
Cymbeiine and, more closely, to the plot of Massinger’s play. The Picture. Whetstone’s chief 
source is Painter’s prose Palace of Pleasure. 

^9 See L. R. Merrill, The Life and Poems of Nicholas Grimdd {Ntew Haven, 1925). 

See D. Bush, Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in English Poetry (Minneapolis, 

1932), PP. 301 ff, and “Classic Myths in English Verse, 1557-1589,” MP, XXV (1927). 37-47. 

Ed. W. H. D. Rouse, Shakespeare* s Ovid (1904). 

22 See L. T. Golding, An Elizabethan Puritan (i 937 )- 

23 Sec Sidney Lee, “Ovid and ShakespeareV' Soynets,” Elizabethan md Other Essays {1929)1 
pp. 116-139. 
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of the theory of transmigration of souls, alluded to when Malvolio is asked, 
“What IS the opinion of Pythagoras concerning wild fowl?” Likewise, in 
thC- thirteenth book, it is Golding’s railing Ajax and Ulysses, rather than 
their originals, that suggest Shakespeare’s presentation of them in Troilus 
and Cressida, 

It was some time before imitations of Ovid appeared in any number or 
worthiness. One of the earliest is Gascoigne’s Philomene, which has an 
mteresting history. He was riming it one day in April, 1562, “riding by 
the highway between Chelmsford and London,” when a shower diverted 
his thoughts, and fourteen years passed before he completed it. It is a long 
poem, blending Ovidian narrative with the medieval dream vision, and is a 
good deal a song of the road, vigorous in narrative and full of bird notes 
and spring air. Matthew Grove’s Pelops and Hippodamia (1587) tells a 
good story in Golding’s metre and perhaps suffered from its antique style, 
for It had no success. Peek’s Tale of Troy (1598) has the quaint flavor that 
usually attaches to the work of that interesting person. It is unlike any other 
piece of the time, and the particular occasion for it does not appear. Perhaps 
it represents an assembling of notes for The Arraignment of Paris, which 
it most likely preceded in date of composition; perhaps it was written on 
order from some unlearned citizen. In five hundred semi-jocose and negli- 
^ntly riming pentameters Peek digests all that one should know about 
the Troy business— skilfully, but with a cock of the eye. 

Graceful description makes the merit of Lodge’s long poem, Scylla's 
Metamorphosis (1589). It uses Ovid only as the nucleus of its story, and to 
readers who did not yet know Marlowe’s or Shakespeare’s powers in this 
style must rightly have seemed a pretty piece of invention. The six-line 
stanza is vvell modulated, and the tale moves pleasantly, bringing Glaucus 
the sea-god up the Thames to exchange sympathy with a modern lover, 
and later carrying them both (on dolphins for two) back to the waters of 
Sicily to attend the punishment of the heartless fair. Abraham Fraunce’s 
Amintas Dale (1592) attempts to retell the salient tales of the Metamorphoses 
in sixteen examples of Enghsh hexameter verse, inset in pastoral prose. It 
IS interesting chiefly as a metrical audacity. 

The heyday of Elizabethan amatory verse was reached by the year 1594 
The sonneteering carnival was at its height; Marlowe’s great love poem and 
hakespeares two were out. The air was drowsy with languorous descrip- 
tions of fruit, birds flowers, and the life of the senses. The two long poems 
ot Thomas Edwards, Cephalus and Procris and Narcissus, show with what 
copious though unthinking enthusiasm a minor writer could at this time 
set himself to out-Ovid Ovid. In Cephalus and Procris Edwards is more 
particularly imitating Marlowe, and in the other poem Shakespeare, but 
both these mfluences are discernible in either work. The Envoy to Narcissus 
has some notable fines on the late decease of Marlowe and his friend Thomas 

IV. ii. 55; Golding’s Epistle, line 26. 

Entered Oct 22, 1593, printed 1595; cd. W. E. Buckley {Roxburghe Club, 1882). 
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Watson (r. i 555 “^ 59 ^)> whose Latin Amintae Gaudia of 1592 was in much 
the same amorous style: 

Amintas and Leander’s gone. 

O dear sons of stately kings, 

Blessed be your nimble throats, 

That so amorously could sing! 

Marlowe’s empty-headed admirer, Henry Petowe, marks a yet lower descent 
into day-dreaming absurdity. He had not the brains to be consistently 
Ovidian or anything else, but he luxuriated in romantic images and could 
spin well-sounding couplets and sixains. His Hero and Leande/s Further 
Fortunes (1598) treats the myth as if it were an Italian novella and gives 
it a perfectly unclassical happy ending. His Pkilochasander and Elanira 
(1599) is rather more lyrical than narrative. It seems to have a medieval 
plot, but handles it most inconsequently. 

In 1594 Chapman’s Shadow of Night clearly sounded the reaction, while J^chard 
Richard Barnfield’s Affectionate Shepherd of the same year registers with Barnfield 
nerveless beauty the full tide of paganism. Barnfield (1574-1627) was a 
Shropshire lad with enough country background and Oxford training to 
make him a gourmet in amorous verse. It is the Venus and Adonis metre 
that he uses, and he reproduces the syrupy effect of Shakespeare’s stanzas 
rather charmingly; but there is no real passion in his shepherd Daphnis, 
and the myth has evaporated in a pleasant wilderness of classical rem- 
iniscences, gnomic sayings, and florid garden pictures. For his second poem 
Barnfield, like Shakespeare, changed to rime royal and moralized more, 
but he omitted the story entirely, and The Shepherd's Content, “or the 
happiness of a harmless life” is just a plea for dolce far niente. In his next 
two poems, Cynthia and Cassandra (1595), he retells myths, borrowing the 
stanza of the former from the Faerie Queene and the plot from Peek’s 
Arraignment of Paris. It would be wrong to blame his over-lavish borrow- 
ings or underrate his charm. He came at an idle moment, and was the 
idlest poet in it; but he had more worth than such rudderless boats as 
“J. C.”, the author of Alcilia (1595), and Anthony Scolaker, the author of 
Daiphantus (1604). He tried to make personal the rich tropical calm 
that Shakespeare and Marlowe briefly dallied with; but discontent soon 
found Barnfield also. His two poems of 1598, still in the Venus and Adonis 
stanza, are The Praise of Money and The Complaint of Poetry for the Death 
of Liberality?^ 

2 ® See L. Bradner, Uusae AngUcanae (1940)1 PP* 44 - 51 - 

27 below, Part in, ch. ix. 

28 Barnfield’s poems are reprinted in A. H. Bullen, Some Longer Elizabethan Poems (1903), 
pp. 147-270. 

2 9 Here should be mentioned a mysterious character, William Goddard, who seems to hairc 
been a soldier and to have lived for a time in Holland. His Satined Didogne ... between 
Alexander the Great and That Truly Woman-hater Diogynes {&i. ]. S. Farmer, 1897) bcara 
no date and claims to have been printed in the Low Countries, but may have been surrepti- 
tiously issued in London just after the ban on satire in 1599, to which it makes bitter reference. 

It is mainly in riming couplets and is largely narrative, Diogenes telling Alexander lewd stories 
to the discredit of women. The tones of Marlowe and of Marston are curiously intermingled. 
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There is no paganism, and only a tantalizingly vague thread of story in 
the famous Willobie his Avisa^^ (i 594 )j which exhibits the successful and 
argumentative virtue of an innkeeper’s wife in the country about Cerne 
Abbas, Dorset. The prefatory verses contain the first literary tribute to 
Shakespeare’s Lticrece, 

And Shake-speare paints poor Lucrece’ rape; 

and it is probable that the “W. S.”, who is briefly introduced as an experi- 
enced lover and "'old player,” is the great dramatist.®^ The poem was ap- 
parently written by an Oxford student, Henry Willoughby, and it made 
enough stir through half a dozen editions to indicate that some real scandal 
may have underlain its now harmless moralizing. Another Oxford student, 
Peter Coles, or Colse, replied to it in Penelope's Complaint^^ (1596)5 dedi- 
cated to Lady Horsey of Dorsetshire. Coles confessed to using “the same 
style and verse” as Avisa, — that is, tetrameter sixains grouped in brief snippets 
of dialogue; but he brought the subject back to the more conventional 
Greek legend. 

Two years later Robert Tofte oSered his Alha^^ “the month’s mind of a 
melancholy lover” (1598), in unshortened Venus and Adonis verse. It is 
more reflective than narrative, and like Tofte’s more lyrical sequence, Laura, 
of the previous year, does not lack sweetness; but it is remembered now 
chiefly for its reference to one of Shakespeare’s comedies: 

I-X)ve’s Labor’s Lost I I once did see a play 
Ycleped so, so called to my pain. 

Alba resembles Willoughby’s Avisa, in that it seems to rest on amatory 
experience of which all the contours have been prudentially blurred in the 
telling. The poet’s mistress leaves him in London and withdraws to a village 
in northwest England, inferentially Warrington on the Mersey. He fills a 
hundred pages with complaints of his loneliness and her hard heart. Nothing 
could show plainer how the hot blood of Hero and Leander and Venus and 
Adonis had been cooled; yet Tofte found it proper to add a long apology 
to God C'Deo optimo, maximo") in the same metre, which begins: 

With tears in eyes, with drops of blood from heart, 

With scalding sighs from inward grieved soul, 

A convertite from vain love now I part. 


Goddard’s A Mastiff -whelp, ^‘imprinted amongst the Antipodes, and are to be sold where they 
are to be bought” (1599), and his later Nest of Wasps (Dort, 1615; ed. C. H. Wilkinson, 
Oxford, n.d.) illustrate the transition from cynical amatory narrative to the satirical epigram. 
The Mofiomachia (“battle against folly,” i 6 is) Philosopher's Satires (1616; re-issued in 
1617 as Vice's Anatomy) by Robert Anton of Magdalene College, Cambridge, continue the 
onslaught, but these are definitely Jacobean and rather in the manner of Joseph Hall. 

^®Ed. G. B, Harrison (1926). 

Sec Leslie Hotson, 1 , William Shakespeare (1938), pp. 53-70; T. Brooke, “Willobie’s 
Amsa," in Essays in Honor of Albert Feuillerat (New Haven, 1943), pp. 93-102. 

Reprinted by A. B. Grosart, Occasional Issues, xi (1880). 159-183. 

^ 3 Reprinted Grosart, op. ciu 
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Whilst for my sins ’fore heaven I do condole. 

I know and ’knowledge I have lived wrong, 

And wilful sought mine own destruction long. 

It is his Hymn of Heavenly Love. 

Draytons Endimion and Phoebe (^595) great dignity, like all the 
other work of that admirable man. There is day-dreaming in it, but “proud 
Momus, from whom he asks in his epilogue to be defended, could have 
found little to attack, and with Venus and Adonis in view would not have 
been tempted. The theme is that of Keats’s Endymion, and the metre is the 
riming couplet which Marlowe had used and Keats was further to romanti- 
cize. It is not without profit to compare Drayton’s forthright goddess with 
the high-fantastical deity of the later poet, for two ways of classicizing poetry 
are clearly distinguished. Impudence, on the other hand, is what marks 
the last significant mythological poem of the Elizabethan period, John 
Marston’s maiden effort, The Metamorphosis of Pygmalion s Image 
(1598). It is in spirit already beyond the period. Marston has no reverence 
for the myth, or interest in the story save as it permits him some fleshly 
sketches and witty comments. There had been nothing so Byronic before 
as the asides of this disillusioned young man over Pygmalion’s plight; e.g.. 

And, therefore, ladies, think that they ne’er love you, 

Who do not unto more than kissing move you. 

Essentially, Marston stands at the end of this tradition and annuls it by 
exposing it to the strain of merry mockery that had come in with Sir John 
Harington’s translation of Orlando Furioso in 1591. A few beginners, to be 
sure, practised their pens by frank imitations of the elder masters. Thus 
Thomas Middleton, at the age of about nineteen, admires the long laments 
of Shakespeare’s Lucrece, and in The Ghost of Lucrece^^ (1600) calls her 
back to earth in order to provide her with more in the same style. Salmacis 
and Hermaphroditus (1602) is by an imitator of Hero and Leander, not 
impossibly the eighteen-year-old Francis Beaumont. He has admired Mar- 
lowe’s myth-making propensity and so travesties it that his slight Ovidian 
plot is nearly lost in a vague chronique scandaleuse of the gods. The author 
is bright and ingenious, but he cannot yet teU a story, Williara Barksted, 
who as a boy actor in 1609 performed a part in Jonson’s Epicoene, issued 
two years earlier an unpolished tribute to Shakespeare’s influence, Mirrha, 
the Mother of Adonis (1607), while a certain H. A. produced a more work- 
manlike treatment of the same theme in The Scourge of Venus (1613). 
A better poem is Venus and Anchises (Britain's Ida), written by young 
Phineas Fletcher (1582-1650) in imitation of Spenser.®® It has an intricate 

34 Ed. Hebcl, I. 125-156. 

35 Separately printed, Golden Cockerel Press (1926). Sec D. Bush, op. dt., pp. 177-180. 

^®Ed. J. Q. Adams (1937)* 

Ed., Shakespeare Soc. Papers, ni (1847)- 98-126. See D. Bush, op dL, pp. 180-1S3. 

38 Both these are edited by A. B. Grosart (1876), as well as Barksted’s Hiren, or The Fmf 
Greek (1611), which versifies a tale that had had considerable vc^c on the stage. 

38 Ed. E. Seaton (1926). 
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Renaissance stanza and the sense of pure harmony which the Spenserians 
kept after every one else had given it up. 

As the poetry of sensation reached its mellow maturity in 1593-94 ^^td 
rapidly waned, there came in a poetry of idea such as had been little in 
evidence before. Some of the underlying impulse expressed itself in the 
flood of critical epigrams that filled the later 1590’s; some of it prepared the 
way for the “metaphysicals,” and, as illustrated in Ralegh and Chapman, 
will be discussed in Part in. A very typical fin de slide poet is Sir John 
Davies*® (1569-1626), who had one of the best brains of the century 
and put it to strange tasks. His epigrams, published with Marlowe’s trans- 
lation of Ovid’s Amores, are as witty and doubtless as coarse as any. From 
the group of forty-eight one could organize a remarkably detailed account 
of the way some men lived. His twenty-four Hymns of Astraea (1599), all 
in the same metre and all acrostically spelling “Elisabetha Regina,” are a 
triumph of ingenuity, and do not lack either melody or sense. His long 
poem. Orchestra*''^ (i 594 )) in rime royal, is a more exhausting tour de force. 
It starts epically with Antinous inviting Queen Penelope to dance, an excuse 
for the poet to assemble thirty pages of dancing metaphors out of earth 
and sea and sky, illustrated by a vast amount of learning and casuistry. 
Davies’ magnum opus is the truly impressive philosophical poem, Nosce 
Teipsum (1599), in which he argues the nature of the soul (or perhaps the 
mind) and its immortality through fifty pages of extremely easy and well 
phrased quatrains. The subject, it might be thought, is hardly suited either 
to a professional lawyer or to the trammels of stanzaic verse, but Davies 
seems litde embarrassed by either handicap; and from time to time Nosce 
Teipsum is rediscovered by amateurs who laud it beyond idolatry. 

There was no Elizabethan poet more concerned with the idea of his future 
fame than Samuel Daniel. He seems to have posterity constantly in view, 
with a modest assurance; and posterity, if it has not answered his expecta- 
tions, has been friendly to him. In Musophilus (1599) he builds up the case 
for the literary man to the length of over a thousand lines, against a worldly 
man, Philocosmus. What he says is noble. Part of it is said by Milton in 
Lycidas; but Milton was not prolix or apologetic.*^ 

Paradise Lost is sometimes loosely thought of as the last Elizabethan long 
poem, but it would be more exact to give the title to Drayton’s earthier. 


<®See A. H. Bullen, Some Longer 'Elizabethan Poems (1903), pp. 1-122; A. B Grosart 
Complete Poems of Sir John Davies (2v, 1876); facsimile ed., C. Howard (1941^ Sec M. d! 
Holmes, The Poet as Philosopher (Philadelphia, 1921). 

Ed. E. M. W. Tillyard (1945). 

■*2 The t<mdency to replace poetry of action by poetry of reflection is illustrated by two long 
poems on the deaths of heroic figures: The Most Honorable Tragedy of Sir Richard Grinvile 
Knight, m ottava nma, by Gervase Markham, 1595 (reprinted, E. Arber, 1871); and .SzV 
l^ancts Drake, Ms Honorable Life's Commendation and his Tragical Death's Lamentations by 
Charles Fitzgco&ey, 1596. The latter, though its nearly 300 rime royal stanzas are too lush 
in style, contains the letter poetry. (See The Poems of Charles Fitzgeoffrey, ed. A. B. Grosart, 
1881). Neither contains much narrative or descriptive matter, though the subjects might 
naturally have mvited such treatment. 
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longer, and more Renaissance Poly-Olbion,^^ Even it hardly falls quite within Draytorfs 
the limits; it was, of course, a long time in writing. The first part was not Poly-Olbion 
printed till 1613, and the second part only in 1622; but, as Meres tells us,^^ 
it was already well started in 1598, and it is but the homelier and fuller 
carrying out of a plan of Spenser’s youth. It is a drowsy, frowsy poem like 
the Excursion, which its admirers never lose their taste for. It runs on in its 
hexameter couplets almost as endlessly as one of the English brooks that 
it describes, and bears along a silt of disparate facts such as only a Renaissance 
mind could assemble. Yet it has a unifying spirit, wEich is the heroic love 
of every British natural object, and a simple method, which is that of 
personification. Here we have the marriage of the Isis and Tame and the 
Thames and Medway, the orations of the mountains of Wales, the catalogues 
of famous captains and British brave sea-voyagers. The poem was finished 
in the seventeenth century, but that century could hardly have conceived it, 
for it lacked the solidarity of national feeling and the sense of the paganism 
of nature. In Poly-Olbion not only the streams and hills but the highroads 
have their immanent deities, and there is no faith but one, whose prophetess 
is the Queen. It is doubtful whether the mythological tendency on its simplest 
levels has had such large expression since the early Greeks, or whether 
anything more typically Elizabethan has survived. 

In Hebei’s edition of Drayton, the entire fourth volume (1933) is devoted to Poly-Olbion. 

See M. Marten, Draytons ** Poly-Olbion*^ im Rahmen der engUschen Renaissance (Munster, 1934). 

The title of the poem means “The Land of Many Blessings,” with a pun, of course, on “Albion.’’ 

C. Allen, Francis Meres* s Treatise **Poetrie/* (Urbana, 1933), p. 75. 
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When Beatrice is alleged to have had her good wit “out of the Hundred 
Merry Tales, it is implied that she depends upon the most archaic source 
of inspiration an Elizabethan could well have resorted to. The book in 
question was printed by John Rastcll about 1525 as A C. Mery Talys, and 
was followed a decade later by T. Berthelet’s Tales and Quic\ Answers, 
Very Mery and Pleasant to Rede. In its ultimate form, Merry Tales, Witty 
Questions, & Quic\ Answers (1567), it contained 113 brief selections of a 
sportive nature, calculated for a pre-Reformation public.^ Some are mere 
jests, some classical anecdotes or exempla from such authors as Aulus Gellius, 
and some are rapidly told fabliaux. Several of them reappeared in Painter’s 
Palace of Pleasure. The majority are well told and really witty, and usually 
there is a shrewd or surprising moral at the end. The tales of the radish 
root given to King Louis of France and of the man who paid his debt with 
crying baa! * arc admirable examples of the short story; and there is merit 
even in so brief a feu d’esprit as the one “Of the Beggar’s answer to Master 
Skelton the poet”: 


A poor beggar that was foul, black, and loathly to behold, came, upon a time 
unto Master Skelton the poet, and asked him his alms. To whom Master 
Skelton said: I pray thee, get thee away from me, for thou lookest as though 
thou earnest out of hell. The poor man, perceiving he would give him nothing, 
answered; Forsooth, sir, ye say truth: I came out of hell. Why diddest thou not 
tarry still there.? quod Master Skelton. Marry, sir, quod the beggar, there is no 
room for such poor beggars as I am; all is kept for such gentlemen as ye be. 


Here, perhaps, belongs William Bullein’s strangely vivid Dialogue against 
the Fever Pestilence ' (1564-5), which, though in the form of a loosely linked 
senes of dialogues between contemporary type-figures, and full of pungent 

h h Jusserand (1890) is still an attractive 
i \ History of the English Novel, Vol. ii: The 

For bibliography see A. Esdaile, A List 
printed before 1740 (1912). R. Pruvost, Matteo Bandello 
E (Pans, 1937), contains much information. 

Much Ado about Nothings ii. j. 137, 

3 See for texts W C. HuzVax^Shakespeare's Jest-Books (3V, 1864), and for the bibliography, 

English Jestbooks of the 16. and eaVry. 

X French farce, Mattre Pathelin, or some congener. 

DO i-'S A. H. Bnllen, Elizabethans (1924), 

PP. 155-181. Little ,5 known of Bullein’s life. The more technical parts of his Dialogue zni 

°f Health (1558) a.aA Bulwark, of Defence against All 

fbove, Pa.^ i;<^fnand ?0 
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satire against usurers, doctors, lawyers, Scots, Papists, etc., is largely a col- 
lection of tall tales within a framing narrative. A wealthy London citizen 
and his wife, unable to endure the horrors of the 1564 plague, ride into the 
country in search of safety, accompanied by their man Roger, who has a 
great supply of folk tales and fables. Beyond Barnet they dine in an inn 
adorned with emblematic pictures and hear a certain Mendax tell marvelous 
stories of Cuba (where the cannibals dwell) , of Ethiopia, and other singular 
countries. Later in their journey a storm overtakes them, and in the storm 
comes Death, bearing the dart of the pestilence which the old citizen has 
not escaped. Bulleins book, which is by turns both grim and gay, exotic 
and acridly realistic, was deservedly popular. By 1578 it had been consider- 
ably revised and had gone through three editions. 

The influence^ of the fabliau gave place to that of the erotic novella in 'Pednter The 
William Painters great collection of one hundred and one tales, The Palace Palace of 
of Pleasure, published in two volumes, 1566, 1567.® Painter (c. 1525-1594), Pleasure 
a Kentish schoolmaster advanced by Ambrose, Earl of Warwick to a post 
in the national service,' inscribed his work to that nobleman, whose countess 
simultaneously received the dedication of Turberville’s poems. Painter’s 
dedicatory epistle informs us that his original purpose had been to prepare 
a collection of classical tales out of Livy. The first stories are of that general 
character,® and perhaps represent the lost book registered in 1562 under 
the title of The City of Civility, translated into English by W^illiam Painter”; 
but Livy’s “majesty” offered difSculties and Painter turned to the more 
congenial task of introducing Englishmen to the love stories of Boccaccio, 

Bandello, Queen Margaret of Navarre, and other modern novellieri, by 
whom, as he tells his reader, “The sad shall be discharged of heaviness, the 
angry and choleric purged, the pleasant maintained in mirth, the whole 
[i.e. healthy] furnished with disport, and the sick appaised [i.e. relieved] 
of grief.” 

Shakespeare found here the source of AWs Well That Ends Well, and 
also, it may be, his first acquaintance with the stories of Lucrece, Coriolanus, 

Timon of Athens, and Romeo and Juliet. Other dramatists who used this 
reservoir of plot include Fletcher, Webster, Massinger, Shirley, Thomas 
Hey wood, and, in particular, Marston. Painter’s style is good and plain; he 
has few recondite terms and is mainly concerned to make the reader see 
the situation; as in this picture of an encouraged lover: 

He, that marched not but upon one foot and burned with love, and whose heart 
leapt for joy and danced for gladness, thought that he had now obtained the top of 
his felicity and the whole effect of his desire. Suddenly he cast away the despair 
of his former conceits, objecting [i.e., exposing] himself to the danger wherein 

® Reprinted (Cresset Press, 4v, 1929) with introduction by Hamish Miles, Ten of the tales 
arc in P. Haworth, An Elizabethan Story 'Boo (1928). 

^ Clerk of the ordnance in the Tower of London. Painter was charged with emtezzling 
public property with the connivance of the Earl, but he continued to hold office till his death. 

® See D. Bush, “The Classical Talcs in VziniGc\ Pakce of Elemurtr JE6P, xxiii (1924). 
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he was to be overwhelmed if the lady accepted not his request with good diges- 
tion.® 

In the very year after Painter’s first volume appeared with its dedication 
to the Earl of Warwick, Geoffrey Fenton {c. 1539-1608) issued a similar 
work with a long dedication to Warwick’s sister, the Lady Mary Sidney, 
mother of Sir Philip. Fenton, who later attained knighthood and consider- 
able notoriety as a political agent in Ireland, was at the time only about 
twenty-eight. His Tragical Discourses'^ (1567) consists of thirteen tales of 
Bandello, translated through the medium of Boisteau and Belleforest’s 
French. 

Fenton is not a very pleasing writer. His sentences are heavy with moral 
cliches and he has a curious disposition to overuse certain favorite words like 
glee, humor, haunt, imp, and the unanglicized French terms he had picked 
up in Paris. More even than the other writers of novelle, he puts long speeches 
into the mouths of his characters and makes them all speak alike. His 
choice of tales was praised by the first writer to call critical attention to them, 
Thomas Warton,^^ who describes his book as “in point of selection and 
size, perhaps the most capital miscellany of this kind,” and indeed they are 
good tales; but Fenton — aiming perhaps at his patroness, who was a great 
lady and the particular friend of the Queen — gives them a specialized female 
interest that goes beyond Bandello and is not pretty. More than Painter, he 
illustrates the “Italianate” taint which Ascham at just this time was de- 
nouncing in the Schoolmaster; but the taint, both in the moral and the 
literary sense, would be less serious if Fenton were franker and more Italian. 
Belleforest had vitiated Bandello by overlaying his paganism with a moral 
veneer, and Fenton carries the process further. In his versions of the tales 
the interpolations and asides on the subject of chastity suggest an unhealthy 
Puritan obsession and fit very ill with the leering quality of his carnal 
passages, which are varied and voluptuously illustrated beyond Elizabethan 
wont. Fenton’s style has a good deal of what one finds later in the dramas 
of Fletcher, the same overwrought morality and fluent emotionalism; as in 
this speech of Charles Montamin to his sister when demanding of her a 
more than quixotic sacrifice: 

But if your answer put me either in doubt or despair of this means to make 
even with so true a creditor, assure yourself I will rather abandon both city and 
country and disclaim the company of all my friends than live amongst you 
with the name of an unthankful person, or be pointed at of the world not to 
requite so great a good turn as the delivery and saving of my life.^^ 

® No. 41, “A I-ady Falsely Accused.” 

Reprinted in “Broadway Translations” series with introduction by R. L. Douglas. Un- 
published diss. (Yale), J. Fellheimer, Geoffrey Fenton, a Study in Elizabethan Translation 
(1941). 

History of English Poetry (1781). 

Ed. cit., p. 95. To this date belongs also the only publication o£ Edmund Tilney (d. 1610), 
who as Master o£ the Revels, 1579-1608, was a man of some importance. His collection is 
dedicated to the Queen and entided, A Brief and Pleasant Discourse of Duties in Marriage, 
ccdled the Flower of Friendship (1568). In a luxurianriy described spring the author and M. 
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George Pettie (c, 1548-1589) was rather more a gentleman and less a Fettles 
puritan than Fenton. Of his life little is known except that he graduated Petite 
B. A. from Christ Church, Oxford, in 1570, saw military service abroad, and Palace 
was the great-uncle of the Oxford antiquary, Anthony Wood. For the 
collection of twelve tales to which his editor gave the punning title, A Petite 
Palace of Pettie his Pleasure (^ 57 ^) j took many hints from Painter, 
but he ignored the Italian novelle which Fenton had rather garishly ex- 
ploited. Pettie s graver taste turned in one instance to medieval legend (St. 
Alexius), and in all the rest to classic myth. He is not, however, a translator, 
even in the free way his predecessors in the Elizabethan short story had 
been. He brings his myths out of antiquity and covers them over with the 
details of sixteenth-century life. Pasiphae is a waiting gentlewoman in King 
Minos’ court with a suitor, Verecundus, who might be any impressionable 
young friend of Philip Sidney; Pygmalion is a gentleman o£ Piedmont and 
doesn’t take to sculpture till after three quarters of the tale have recounted 
his most unclassical disappointment in Platonic love; Cephaius and Procris 
live in the Duke of Venice’s court, and though they suffer the fate the myth 
assigns, the circumstances are of a very modern kind. 

The most interesting thing about Pettie is his manner, which is the most 
consciously artificial that had yet appeared in English prose. He uses most 
of the tricks of alliteration, antithesis, and simile from alleged natural history 
which two years later gave fame to the style of Euphues, The resemblance 
is often so striking as to make it almost certain that Lyly is his imitator; 
e.g., 

as spices, the more they are beaten, the sweeter scent they send forth; or as the 
herb camomile, the more it is trodden down, the more it spreadeth abroad; so 
virtue and honesty, the more it is spited, the more it sprouteth and 
springeth . . 

for as the bird caught in the lime, or coney in hay [i.e., net], or deer in toil, the 
more they strive the faster they stick; so the more diligendy she labored to get 
out of the labyrinth of love, the more doubtfully was she intricated therein.^® 

Ah, the bravery of these fine girls! the more they are courted, the more they are 
coy; the more humbly they are sued unto, the more loftily they look. And if a 
man practise them in the way of marriage, good God, what show of shame- 

Pedro di Juxan walk in fields till noon, then dine at Lady JuUa*s house, where they meet 
Lodovico Vives “and an old gentleman called M. Erasmus,” After talk of Boccace and County 
Baltizer (Castiglione) they go into a flowery arbor, where Pedro discourses to them of the 
nine “herbs” or requisites of a husband in guiding his married life. A continuation deals with 
“The office or duty of the married woman.” 

Ed. H. Hartman (1938). See M. P. Tilley, Elizabethan Froverh Lore in Lyl/s **Euphu€f* 
and in Pettie* s '‘Petite Palace** with Parallels from Shakespeare (1926); D. Bush, “Pettie*s 
Petty Pilfering from Poets,” PQ, v (1926). 325-329; ‘‘The Petite Pallace of Pettie his PleoszircF 
JEGP, xxvn (1928). 162-169; C. J. Vincent, “Pettie and Greene,” MEN, liv {1939). 105-111; 

J. Swart, “Lyly and Pettie,” English Studies r’scxaii (1941). 91Q-918. 

dt., p. 29; compare Euphues, cL Bond, p- 191.16 and 196.3, and Shakesfotre^ 
i Henry IV, ii. iv. 447 ff, 

Ed, cit., p. 75. 
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fastness will they make, what visors of virginity will they put on, what colors 
of continency will they set forth, what chariness will they make of their chastity! 


Grange and John Grange’s only recorded work is a novelistic novella. The Golden 
Melhanc\e Aphroditis'^'^ (i 577 )> which fills the brief interval between the Petite Palace 
and Euphues with an almost biological symmetry and further illustrates the 
fact that Lyly was more expressive of a movement than of an individual taste. 
Like Pettie, Grange handles a mythological tale in very modern fashion, but 
like Lyly he invents his slight plot, which concerns the successful suit of a 
certain Sir N. O. for the Lady A. O. (Alpha Omega), who is no less than 
the daughter of the goddess Diana and Endymion. The narrative is inter- 
spersed with songs in the manner Greene and Lodge made popular, and the 
prose is encrusted with proverbial, lapidary, pseudo-classical ornaments 
borrowed from the borrowers of Pliny and Erasmus.^® Still more charac- 
teristic of the taste for extraneous and plundered adornment is another 
obscure one-book novelist, Brian Melbancke, whose Philotimus (1583) 
follows Euphues in date, but gets its plot mainly from the first story in Pettie’s 
collection and its style from practically any contemporary book that came 
Melbancke’s way.^^ 

Gascoigne, The most interesting piece of Elizabethan prose fiction, when viewed as 
Adventures a remote ancestor of the novels of Richardson and Meredith, is the lively 
of F. J. sketch of English country-house life by George Gascoigne, which was pub- 

lished in 1573 as The Adventures of Master F. J. Though it may owe a little 
to Pope Pius IPs History of Lucrece and Eurialus,^^ which had appeared 
thrice in English translation between 1550 and 1567, it has no similarity to 
the tales of Painter, Fenton, or Pettie. Where the novella usually offers sensa- 
tional incident and slender characterization, Gascoigne does the reverse. He 
depicts to the length of 25,000 words the emotions and day-by-day lives of a 
group of idle gentlefolk in a great house in northern England. There are no 
exciting or melancholy events. The hero, a guest in the house, fails to 
reciprocate the affection of the charming daughter of his host, Frances, and 
instead engages in a clandestine affair with Elinor, the daughter-in-law. 
When Elinor jilts him for another lover, F. J. quietly takes his leave; Frances 
remains unwed, virgin, and not too downcast; and Elinor goes on with her 

Ed. ck,, p. 170. Two slightly later collections of tales are of importance as sources of 
plays: Henry Wotton’s Courtly Controversy of Cupid*s Cautels (1578), containing five stories 
translated from French; and Whetstone’s Heptameron of Civil Discourses (1582). 

Reprinted (1939) in Scholars* Facsimiles and Reprints. The volume contains also Grangers 
Garden, a collection of short pieces in verse and prose. 

Sec P, W. Long, “From Troilus to Euphues,** in Kittredge Anniversary Papers (1913), 
pp. 367-376; H. E. Rollins, “John Grange’s The Golden Aphroditis,** Harvard Studies Sr Notes 
in Phil. & ISt., XVI (1934). 177-198. Two somewhat similar prose talcs with metrical inserts 
arc found in Whetstone’s Rocli of Regard (1576): “Rinaldo and Giletta” and “The Orchard 
of Repentance.’* The former is a complex story of lovers brought into temporary distress by 
a villain’s wiles; the latter has the appearance of being autobiographical. 

Sec H. E. Rollins, “Notes on Brian Melbanckc’s Philotimus,** SP, extra series, i (1929)* 
40-57; “Notes on the Sources of Melbanckc’s Philotimus,** Harvard Studies & Notes in Phil* 
& Ut., XVIII (1935). 177^198; “Thomas Deloncy and Brian Melbsmcke,” xix (1936). 

219-229; M. P, Tilley, “Further Borrowings from Poems m Philotimus,** SP, xxvii (1929). 
186-204; D. C. Alien, “Melbancke and Gosson,” MLN, liv (1939). 111-114. ^ 

3 ® Reprinted {Roxburghe Club, 1873) with John Partridge’s History of Flasidas, 
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philanderings. ^sides the three chief characters certain others are presented 
with a good deal of distinctness, and the ordinary occupations of such a group 
are realistically depicted: games, dancing, tale-telling and verse-making, 
walks and rides in the park, and sociable little gatherings in bedrooms when 
some one is indisposed. It has the air of being drawn from life; but when 
Gascoigne published it under his own name in 1575, he took a number of 
self-protective steps, adding an apologetic epistle to “the reverend divines” 
who had suspected scandal in it, changing the scene to Italy, and excising 
the more immoral passages. The effect was to close a door which had for the 
nonce been very invitingly opened.“^ 

John Lyly (1554-1606) took fewer risks three years later in the first part j^yiy 
of his Euphues (1578). Grandson of the famous grammarian, Lyly had Ixen 
well bred in Kent and carefully educated at Oxford. He was one of the most 
exquisite persons of his age, and if a hint in the autobiography of his fellow 
collegian, Simon Forman, has been properly interpreted,'^ the slender narra- 
tive plot of Euphues is based upon what actually happened between the Euphues: 
author, the mayor’s daughter of Brackley near Oxford, and John Thorn- ThcAnat- 
borough during Lyly’s college days; but this was never admitted in the novel, omy of Wit 
which from the first set the story in Italy. Nothing could be much simpler 
than this tale. Euphues, a foppish Athenian, goes to Naples to lead a life of 
pleasure and there forms an intimate friendship with another young man, 

Philautus, who introduces him to his fiancee, Lucilla, daughter of “one of 
the chief governors of the city.” Euphues deceitfully alienates Lucilla’s affec- 
tions, whereupon he and Philautus exchange taunting letters; but when the 
fickle Lucilla discards Euphues for a third suitor, they decide to be friends 
again, and Euphues returns to Athens. There is far less human interest or 
graphic detail than in Gascoigne’s story, which is of nearly the same length; 
and Lyly is staggeringly moral: nothing in the least risque occurs. 

The book is sub-titled The Anatomy of Wit and makes it appeal to the 
intelligence rather than the emotions or even the conscience. The narrative is 
but half the work and is followed by a long epistolary essay against love, 
called “a cooling card for Philautus and all fond lovers”; a paraphrase of 
Plutarch’s tract on the education of children, which Sir Thomas Elyot had 
translated long before (here called “Euphues and his Ephebus”); a con- 
troversial dialogue between Euphues and an easily converted atheist; and 


21 See L. Bradner, “The First English Novel: A Study of George Gascoipe*s Adventures 
of Master F. J." FMLA, xlv (1930). 543-552; also P. W. Long, “From Trmlus to Euphues 
cited in note 18 above, 

22 R. w. Bond, Complete Works of John Lyly (3V, Oxford, 1902); A. Fcmllerat, John L^y: 
Contribution a Vhistoire de la renaissance en Angleterre (Cambridge, 1910); S. A. Tanncni»iim, 
John Lyly, a Concise Bibliography (1940). The separate edition of Euphues by M. W. Croll 
and H. Clemens (1916) is very useful. Rose Macaulay has a pleasant essay on “Lyly and 
Sidney’’ in D. Verschoyle, The English Novelists (1936), pp. 33 - 50 - The Euphuistic style, 
discussed in the works of Bond, Feuillcrat, and Croll just cited, is carefully analyzed by C. G. 
ChMy John Lyly and Euphuism (Munich, 1894). For a recent interesting theory of its origin 
see W. Ringler, “The Immediate Source of Euphuism,” PMLAf un (1938). 678-686, and 
Ringler’s introduction to John Rainolds, Oratio in Ijiudem Artis Foeticae (Princeton, 1940). 
For further discussion of Lyly and his style, sec below, ch. vl 

23 See Feuillerat, op. cit., pp. 274!. 
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finally, a set o£ rhetorical letters ‘Vrit by Euphues to his friends.” It is a 
strange amalgam of mercurial wit and very heavy metal. That it was 
phenomenally popular every one knows; that it could have been is evidence 
that England in Lyly’s time was still far more moved by the humanistic 
ideals that Ascham stood for than by those of the new Italian school he 
condemned. Verbal ingenuity, sententiousness, and weighty learning lightly 
handled were what most appealed to a society painfully conscious of its 
cultural limitations; and no one quite equalled Lyly in these respects till 
Bacon, or perhaps till Addison, wrote their essays.^^ 

The second part, called 'Euphues and His England (1580), has a little more 
coherence and a still more artful style. Euphues and Philautus embark at 
Naples, and after eight weeks land at Dover. They visit Canterbury and, 
traveling Londonwards, pause at the country house of an old man, Fidus, 
who tells them something of the glory of the Queen and illustrates the laws 
of monarchy by the domestic economy of his honey bees, as later the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury does in Shakespeare’s Henry F. He also relates the 
story of his sad and chaste love for Ifhda. Thus adjusted to the moral climate 
of the island, the visitors reach London and the court, “in the which Euphues 
took such delight that he accounted all the praises he heard of it before rather 
to be envious than otherwise, and to be partial in not giving so much as it 
deserved, and yet to be pardoned because they could not.” The impressionable 
Philautus is devastated by his first sight of an English maid of honor, Camilla, 
whose chaste perfections strain the utmost powers of Lyly’s rhetoric: 

. . . oftentimes delighted to hear discourses of love, but ever desirous to be in- 
structed in learning; somewhat curious to keep her beauty, which made her 
comely, but more careful to increase her credit, which made her commendable: 
not adding the length of a hair to courtliness that might detract the breadth of 
a hair from chastity; in all her talk so pleasant, in all her looks so amiable, so 
grave modesty joined with so witty mirth, that they that were entangled with 
her beauty were enforced to prefer her wit before their wills, and they that 
loved her virtue were compelled to prefer their affections before her wisdom. 
Whose rare qualities caused so strange events, that the wise were allured to 
vanity and the wantons to virtue: much like the river in Arabia, which turneth 
gold to dross and dirt to silver. 

After an intolerable amount of soliloquizing, the lovesick wretch betrays 
his infatuation to Euphues, who, for reasons not clear to a modern reader, 
rebukes him as savagely as if he were a backsliding Trappist monk; and to 
Camilla, whose response is unkind in the extreme: 

I never looked for a better tale of so ill a face; you say a bad color may make a 
good countenance, but he that conferreth your disordered discourse with your 
deformed attire may rightly say that he never saw so crabbed a visage, nor 
heard so crooked a vein. 


24 immediate popularity of the first part of Euphues is illustrated by the rapid appearance 
of a narratwe constructed on the same principle and in imitative style, Stephen Gosson^s Ephem-’ 
erides (i.e.. Diary) of Phido, which was entered on the Stationers’ Register Nov. 7, 1579, 
and published the same year. 
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The moral seems to be, to put it mildly, that lovemaking is frowned upon at 
Queen Elizabeth s court. More soliloquy leads to a visit to Psellus the sorcerer, 
which brings the distraught lover nothing but seven pages of curious classical 
lore about herbs and minerals. He therefore writes an ultra-Euphuistic letter, 
which he delivers, hidden in a pomegranate, on an occasion when Camilla 
“suddenly complained of an old disease wherewith she many times felt 
herself grieved, which was an extreme heat in the stomach.” The delicate 
Camilla replies with written discouragement, “stitched into an Italian 
Petrarch” and delivered by hand at the next social gathering. More letters 
offer more samples of epistolary grace and are exchanged at delightfully 
described parties, but Philautus makes no progress in his love. Camilla prefers 
an English suitor, the noble Surius, and at last, by the advice of the incom- 
parable Euphues and the help of the wise lady Flavia, her Italian worshipper 
is induced to fix his affections upon a less unattainable object. This result is 
expedited by a supper party that Flavia gives, at which the guests exhibit, for 
a prize, their best specimens of courtly discourse. The subject is, of course, 
love, and the opinions mainly Platonic. 

There seems to be no reason why Euphues should ^ver cease to depict the 
stately charms of the Elizabethan court, but arbitrarily “serious and weighty 
affairs of his own,” hitherto quite unsuspected, require his return to Athens, 
“out of England,” as he says, “a place in my opinion (if any such may be in 
the earth) not inferior to a Paradise.” For the improvement of the ladies 
and gentlewomen of Italy he writes what he calls “Euphues’ glass for 
Europe,” which in the beginning is a paraphrase of William Harrison’s recent 
description of England,'^ and in the last fifteen pages a portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth, probably the most elaborately flattering that that much flattered 
sovereign ever received. 

In addition to all the stylistic charms of the Anatomy of Wit, Euphues and 
His England had two allurements that the fashionable public of the day 
found irresistible. In the first place, it was all transparently about themselves, 
the scene being London, the characters the highest circle of society, and the 
time (as numerous dates and allusions reminded them) the very year in 
which the volume appeared. And, in the second place, Lyly was most careful 
to depict them, not as they were, but as they would have liked to have them- 
selves regarded. They would have spoken and behaved somewhat like the 
people in his pages, if they had been infinitely cleverer and a great deal more 
righteous than they were. It was only much later that the level-headed Dray- 
ton found courage to assert that Lyly taught the English to speak and write 
“all like mere lunatics.” Edward Blount’s preface to Lyly’s Six Court 
Comedies (1632), in a time when under Queen Henrietta Maria all the 
English court was French, illustrates the influence of Euphues with a striking 
figure: 







Published with Holinshed’s Chronicle (i 577 )- 
28 To Henry Reynolds, “Of Poets and Poesy” (1627). 
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Our nation are in his debt for a new English which he taught them. Euphues and 
his England began first that language. All our ladies were then his scholars, 
and that beauty in court which could not parley Euphuism was as little regarded 
as she which now there speaks not French. 

Euphues was silly, but it stood soundly in the moral tradition of Lyly’s 
humanist grandfather, William Lyly the grammarian, and Charles Kingsley’s 
nineteenth-century tribute, though surprising, is in no way undeserved: “as 
brave, righteous, and pious a book as a man need look into.” If Queen Eliza- 
beth’s maids of honor, who gave their days and nights to the volumes of 
Lyly, had emulated the conduct of his characters as assiduously as they strove 
to imitate his language, the social chronicles of that time would have made 
far tamer reading. 
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Prose Narrative: 11. Greene and His Followers 

In the twentieth century Robert Greene ^ (1560-1592) could hardly have Greene's 
escaped becoming a journalist. He had in remarkable degree the “nose for Personality 
news ” the untiring pen, the ability to give the public just what the public 
wanted. He was the literary chameleon of his age, imitating, often super- 
ficially but usually with a certain added charm, anything that his contempo- 
raries had successfully created. There is no more typical Elizabethan than 
Greene, brought up as he was at Norwich rather poorly and rather puritan- 
ically, educated at Cambridge rather broadly than deeply, seasoned by Italian 
travel, and experienced, on the one hand, in all the squalors of lowest London 
and, on the other (as his dedications show), in all the arts of social blandish- 
ment. These things, plus endless energy and a personal attractiveness that 
still reflects itself in what he wrote, made him a man of the first note, though 
as an author he seldom rose above the second rank. 

It was impossible for such a man to ignore the popularity of Euphues, or Greene's 
fail to see how the formula could be improved by increasing the love interest Euphuistk J 

and accelerating the narrative. So, in the ten years that followed the publica- Romances 
tion of Lyly’s Euphues and His England^ Greene turned out a score of little I 

novels, seldom much over a hundred pages in length, which have a great 1 

outward variety and a great fundamental sameness. The first part of | 

Mamillia, “a mirror or looking-glass for the ladies of England” (entered on ! 

the Stationers’ Register in October, 1580), tells how MamilHa, daughter of ""i 

the Duke of Padua, has a virtuous admirer, Florion, and a wily pursuer, 

Pharicles. Her father proposes to marry her to Pharicles, who, however, is 
smitten by the beauty of Mamillia’s cousin, Publia, and decides to pretend 
love to both girls, being “a perfect pattern of lovers in these our days.” He 
allows himself to be formally affianced to Mamillia, but exchanges love letters ^ 

with Publia. When Mamillia hears of his dissembling, he decamps for Sicily. | 

In the second part (entered, 1583) Pharicles has become the friend of Fer- 
ragus, son of the governor of “Saragossa,” capital of Sicily. He rebuffs ^ 

Clarinda, a proud and wealthy courtesan, who denounces him as a spy, and * 

he is about to be executed when Mamillia arrives, discloses Clarinda’s duplic- 
ity, and marries him. In the meantime Publia has entered a nunnery and 

^ See A. B. Grosart, Life and Complete Wot^s of Robert Greene 18S1-6); K. Provost, 

Robert Greene et ses romans 193S); S. A. Taimenbaura, Robert Greene^ a Concise 

Bibliography (1939). A number of the pamphlets by Greene and relating to him are con- 
veniently available in the “Bodlcy Head Quartos’* (1923-4). The iH>vciimi life of Greene, 

Garland of Bays, by Gwyn Jones (1938) is of interest and value. 
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left her fortune to Pharicles. The worthy Florion has been quite forgotten, 
and so have the author’s doubts concerning Pharicles. 

The Mirror of Modesty (1584), dedicated to the Countess of Derby, is 
the story of Susanna, told with a lack of artifice for which Greene apologizes; 
but Gwydonius, or The Card of Fancy (i.e., chart of love), published in the 
same year and dedicated to the Earl of Oxford, is one of Greene’s most 
elaborate fictions. Morando, the Tritameron (i.e., three days) of Love, 
dedicated to the Earl of Arundel, is like Mamillia in two parts (1584, 1587), 
and lays more stress upon the Renaissance taste for philosophic debate. The 
influence of Castiglione is clear. Arbasto, the Anatomy of Fortune (1584) 
sets the romantic tale within a melancholy frame. The undescribed narrator, 
visiting Sidon, sees in a hermitage an old archflamen (priest) ‘'pouring forth 
streams of waterish tears,” who plays a “dump” about fortune and then tells 
his story. He was once Arbasto, King of Denmark, who, while warring 
against the French king, fell in love with the latter’s daughter, Doralicia. She 
scorned him, but her sister Myrania became enamoured, released him from 
prison, fled with him to Denmark, and died of a broken heart when she 
discovered his indifference. Doralicia then repents and offers love, but is 
rebuffed and she too dies, whereupon Arbasto’s subjects revolt and banish 
him, and he finds content in his hermit’s cell. 

In Flanetomachia, dedicated to the Earl of Leicester (1585), the frame is 
a quarrelsome discussion between the seven Ptolemaic “planets.” Venus 
relates a tragedy, not unlike Romeo and Juliet, of two lovers in Ferrara, who 
are destroyed by the saturnine malignity of the lady’s father; and Saturn 
retorts with a taie of Venus’s balefulness. A Homeric theme is developed in 
Penelopes Web (1587)? dedicated to the sister countesses of Cumberland 
and Warwick; and another Homeric subject inspires a balancing romance 
of the same year, Fuphues his Censure to Philautus (1587), which is ded- 
icated to the Earl of Essex and “aimeth at the exquisite portraiture of a 
perfect martialist. The title of this novel has no appropriateness, unless to 
avow Greene’s continued discipleship to Lyly, from whose method he was 
in fact steadily departing. In Alcida, or Greeners Metamorphosis, registered 
in December, 1588? Ovid is the remote model, and the narrator is ship- 
wrecked on the island of Taprobane (Ceylon) in the Antarctic seas. In 
Perimedes the Blacksmith (1588) the poor smith and his wife Delia (who 
were probably borrowed by Peele for his Old Wive/ Tale) dwell in Memphis, 
respected by the Egyptians for their industry and contentment. Conjugal 
discourse on the blessings of humble life leads to tales of very romantic 
quality, from which one would infer that Greene had been reading Ariosto 
and the novelle, 

Greenes Pandosto, the Triumph of Time (1588) provided Shakespeare 
with the plot of The W^ inter s Tale, though offering no hint for Auto lycus 
or for the statue scene. It was the most popular of all these romances and 
remained in common circulation for centuries, in the later editions under the 
alternative title of Dorastus and Fawnia, It is marked by better narrative, 
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shorter soliloquies, and less Euphuism than its predecessors. A certain 
similarity of plot is found in Greene’s Philomela, which, though not printed 
till 1592, had been written earlier. The tale resembles also the ^‘curious imper- 
tinent” story of Cervantes,^ but the handling is less realistic and less bleak 
than the Spaniard was to give it. It deals with an incredibly chaste, maligned, 
and ultimately vindicated countess, and contains several of the most charming 
of Greenes occasional songs. Camillas Alarum to Sleeping Menaphon 

Euphues, which appeared in 1589, has nothing to say of Euphues or Camilla, 
but is distinguished by a long prefatory essay of Thomas Nashe upon the 
state of contemporary literature," less intelligible now than might be desired, 
but of considerable importance, as are also Greene’s briefer slurs on the 
Tamburlaine type of drama in his own preface to Perimedes. Menaphon, like 
Pandosto before it, shows that Greene has come under the influence, if not 
of Sidney’s yet unprinted Arcadia^ (which is most likely), certainly of the 
Greek romances from which the Arcadia drew. The scene of Menaphon is 
Arcadia, and its plot, like those of Pandosto and Arcadia, concerns the work- 
ing out of a riddling oracle. Pirates, shepherds, disguised royal personages, a 
Sohrab-and-Rustum combat of father and son, the siege of a castle, Mediter- 
ranean voyages, and most complicated lovemaking give this entertaining 
piece much more the flavor of Sidney than of Lyly, It contains also fourteen 
of the lyrics with which Greene had learned, with no precedent from Lyly, 
to idealize his novels.® 

Perhaps the last, and perhaps the best, of Greene’s Euphuistic romances is Tully’s 
Ciceronis Amor, or Tully^s Lope, published in 1589, with a dedication to Love 
Ferdinando Lord Strange, and eight times reprinted in the next half century. 

Terentia, daughter of the consul Flaminius, has a heart which Cupid 
allegedly cannot pierce, though the patrician warrior Lentulus pines for her 
love. At a dinner at the consul’s house, where the poet Archias discourses of 
jealousy, and verse, both English and Latin, is recited, Lentulus unavailingly 
addresses Terentia, who finds herself strongly attracted to his low-born 
friend, the young orator Cicero, while her companion, Flavia, becomes 
infatuated with Lentulus. Lentulus pines and grows sick. One day Terentia, 

Flavia, and Cornelia walk to Arpinatum “to take the air.” They meet Cicero, 
whose talk further inflames Terentia’s love; then they hear an old shepherd’s 
tale of Coridon and Phyllis, and listen to his pretty ode, “Walking in a Valley 
Green.” The girls fall asleep under a tree, and the loutish Fabius, on sight of 
the sleeping Terentia, feels the refining touch of love, as in the tale Boccaccio 
tells, and after him Dry den, of Cymon and Iphigenia. In a scene more sugges- 
tive of the courtship of Miles Standish, Cicero pleads with Terentia for 
Lentulus. Fabius, to forward his suit, puts himself at the head of a band of 
rioters; Cicero saves the situation by an oration before the senate, and is 

^ Don Quixote, Part i, cH. 33-35 (1605). 

^ See M. Knapp, “A Note on Nashe’s Preface to Greene’s Menaphon^ N&Q', cuciv (i933)- 
98; V. Ostcrbcrg and J. D, Wilson, “Nashe’s ‘Kid in iEsop,’ ” i^ES, xviii (1942). 385-394- 

^ For discussion of Sidney’s Arcadia see ch. viii, below. 

5 Greene’s songs are discussed by Alice Meyneil in an essay, “Strktiy an Elizabethan Lyrist,** 
m The Second Person Singular (1922). 
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rewarded with Terentia’s hand, while Lentulus marries Flavia and Fabius 
Cornelia.® 

Greene’s discipleship to Lyly was never very earnest. In the earlier romances 
he applies Euphuism with a trowel; but his nature lore, instead of being 
grubbed out of Pliny, must often have been improvised with tongue in 
cheek; e.g., 

As he which is wounded of the porcuntine can never be healed unless his wounds 
be washed with the blood of the same beast; as there is nothing better against 
the stinging of a snake then to be rubbed with an adder’s slough . , . For it is 
unpossible, Valericus, to call the falcon to the lure wherein the pens [i.e., feathers!] 
of a chameleon are pricked, because she doth deadly detest them; it is hard to 
train the lion to that trap which savoreth of diagredium [i.e., scammony, a purga- 
tive drug], because he loatheth it . . 

or 

the violets in America, which in summer yield an odoriferous smell and in winter 
a most pestilent savor; ® 

and his perversions of classical story are often surprising in one who was 
master of arts in both the universities. In Euphues his Censure Iphigenia 
is in the Greek camp at Troy, placidly acting as hostess for her father, and 
in Mamillia the reader is asked, what man 

offered to die for his wife as Admeta did for her husband Alcest} What man 
ever swallowed burning coals as Portia did for Cato} ® 

He was amusingly unscrupulous in eking out a later novel with pages stolen 
from an earlier oned® Other faults could be mentioned; but they would not 
alter the fact that these books, which went through approximately seventy-five 
editions before 1640 and (as the dedications and commendatory verses show) 
appealed to the great as well as the obscure, are readable still. Beginning with 
style, Greene came to depend more upon the inserted novella and lyric, and 
at last, as in Pandosto, Menaphon, and Tully's Love, upon complexity of 
story. 

That Greene was really ashamed of his romantic tales, as he professed to 
be, is hardly credible. More unsullied pages are not to be found in any 
library of love literature, and no critic has disputed the justice of R. B.’s 
tribute to him in Greene's Funerals (1594),^^ 

® An anonymous play. Every Woman in Her Humor (1609) follows the plot of this romance. 
The plot of Menaphon is the foundation of another play, The Thracian Wonder (1661), 
ascribed to Webster and Rowley; and the plot of Philomela of Davenport’s City Nightcap. 

^ Gtvydonius, cd. Grosart, p. 51 £ See D. C. Allen, “Science and Invention in Greene’s Prose,” 
FMLA, mi (1938), 1007-1018. 

® Op. cit., p. 26. 

^ Mamillia, Part n, p. 157. 

Sec C. J. Vincent, “Further Repetitions in the Works of Robert Greene,” PQ, xvin (1939). 
and articles there cited. 

Reprinted, R. B. McKcrrow (Stratford-upon-Avon, 1922). See C. Crawford, *^Greenes 
Fmcrdls, 1594, and Nicholas Breton,” SP, extra ser, i (1929). 1-39. 
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His gadding muse, although it ran o£ love, 

Yet did he sweetly moralize his songs; 

Ne ever gave the looser cause to laugh, 

Ne men of judgment for to be offended. 

But it is easy to understand that Greene was sick of Euphuistic unreality. 
The jaundiced eye with which he now regarded the literature of escape 
helped him to see the possibilities of its converse, the literature of sociological ■ 
realism. As usual, he went with his public, and he was one of the first to 
exploit in popular writing the social unrest that followed the heroic effort of 
the Armada years. 

A quarter-century before, a country gentleman, Thomas Harman, had ■ 
published his extraordinary report of the underworld characters he had 
examined in Kent: A Caveat or Warning for Common Cursitors^ Vulgarly 
Called Vagabones (1566); and a well-written dialogue, A Manifest Detection 
of Dice-play and Other Practices (r. 1552), had dealt excellently with the 
London scene.^^ But Greene's pamphlets were particularly well timed, for 
the criminal class of London had just been greatly increased by the disbanded 
soldiers turned adrift after the Drake and Norris expedition of 1589.^® The 
first one appeared, and went through three editions/^ in 1591: A Notable 
Discovery of Cozenage Now Daily Practised by Sundry Lewd Persons 
Called Cony-Catchers and Crossbiters. It is dedicated “to the young gentle- 
men, merchants, apprentices, farmers, and plain countrymen," and warns 
them of the tricks of card-sharpers and swindlers with women. Greene, with 
his reporter’s eye and Bohemian acquaintance, was well equipped for such 
work, which he makes always vivid, often comic, and sometimes pathetically 
moving, as in this picture of the fleeced “cony”: 

Then the barnacle’s card comes forth, and strikes such a cold humor unto his 
heart, that he sits as a man in a trance, not knowing what to do, and sighing 
while his heart is ready to break, thinking on the money that he hath lost. 
Perhaps the man is very simple and patient and, whatsoever he thinks, for fear 
goes his way quiet with his loss, while the cony-catchers laugh and divide the 
spoil; and being out of the doors, poor man, goes to his lodging with a heavy 
heart, pensive and sorrowful; but too late, for perhaps his state did depend on 
that money, and so he, his wife, his children, and his family are brought to 
extreme misery 

The Second and the Third Part of Cony-Catching both followed in 1592. 
One exposes five other kinds of deceit, illustrated by instances that had 
recently occurred; the other consists of ten picaresque tales, professedly 
based on notes given to Greene by an elderly justice of the peace. This last 
year of Greene’s life was one of furious industry; it produced three more 

are reprinted, wiib Greene’s cony-catciiing pamphlets and related material, by A. V. 
Judges, The'Eliz'ohethan Vnderwm-ld (1930)- Sec F, Aydclottc, Mizabttham jRogwj and Vagsh 

(Oxford, 4 9 "i'3)> 

Sec Judges, • op. ar., pp. xvii L 

^^R. .Pmvos^t, LTLS, Oa. 6, '1932, p. 716, -and the same writer’s Greene ef ses romam.r 
p. 422. 
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pamphlets of this nature. A Disputation between a He-Cony-Catcher and a 
She-Cony-Catcher begins with the debate between Laurence and Nan, leading 
practitioners of the two professions, and adds The Conversion of an English 
Courtesan, a brief novel related in the first person, which may be regarded 
as forecasting Defoe’s Moll Flanders. The Blac\ Boof(s Messenger is a set 
of stories of the life and death of Ned Browne, “one of the most notable 
cutpurses, crossbiters, and cony-catchers that ever lived in England.” The 
Blac\ Boo\ itself, which was to be a Who’s Who of the cony-catching world, 
Greene did not apparently live to complete; but he produced a more imagina- 
tive book, which is one of his best and may be regarded as his final word of 
social criticism, A Quip for an Upstart Courtier, “or a quaint dispute 
between Velvet-breeches and Cloth-breeches, wherein is plainly set down the 
disorders in all estates and trades.” It is April in London, the last April of 
Greene’s life. In Chaucerian mood he goes into the fields, falls asleep, and 
has a fantastic vision in which he sees a monstrous headless creature in velvet 
breeches striding to meet a similar apparition in cloth breeches. Each is 
armed, and they are about to fight for their right to “frank tenement” in 
England, when the author proposes trial of their claims by jury. A great 
number of type figures now pass, from whom, after discussion of the civic 
qualities of each, a jury of twenty-four is made up. The foreman is a knight; 
the last member chosen a poet, described as in one of the Jacobean character 
books: 

a certain kind of an overworn gendeman, attired in velvet and satin, but it was 
somewhat dropped and greasy, and boots on his legs, whose soles waxed thin 
and seemed to complain of their master, which, treading thrift under his feet, 
had brought them unto that consumption. He walked not as other men, in the 
common beaten way, but came compassing circum circa, as if we had been 
devils and he would draw a circle about us, and at every third step he looked 
back as if he were afraid of a baily or a sergeant. 

After due deliberation the knight pronounces the jury’s verdict in favor of 
Cloth-breeches and old fashioned simplicity. 

Greene’s revulsion from tales of love, which was doubtless aesthetic, 
though he interpreted it as moral, made itself apparent even before he found 
an escape in the cony-catching series. It synchronizes with the booksellers’ 
discovery, about 1588, of the mercantile worth of his name in a title. Greene's 
Orpharion, of uncertain date, 1588-1590, represents the narrator, who has 
“found love to be a labyrinth, a fury, a hell,” as visiting all the shrines of 
Venus in search of relief. Finally, Mercury, disguised as a shepherd, shows 
him a vision in which Orpheus and Arion (hence the title) tell contrasted 
tales of the cruelty and nobility of love. The moral is that women have both 
vanities and virtues, but the vision cures Greene of his infatuation, and the 
last words are: “I was overtaken with repentance.” It is not to question his 
sincerity to say that he recognized the news value of his own personality, 
and from this time used the pattern of his life as stiffening for his stories. 
He dedicates Greene's Mourning Garment (1590) to the Earl of Cumberland 
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as presenting “the reformation of a second Ovid ” and in the conclusion calls 
it “the first fruits of my new labors and the last farewell to my fond desires.” 

It is a version of the parable of the prodigal son, reflecting Greene’s dissolute- 
ness and repentance in the adventures of young Philador of Callipolis. 

Greene's Farewell to Folly (1591), “sent to courtiers and scholars as a pre- | 

cedent to warn them from the vain delights that draw youth on to repent- 
ance,” is a discourse of Florentine ladies and gentlemen, who withdraw to a 
farm and tell moral tales illustrating three kinds of folly: pride, lust, and 
drunkenness. The fictional interest is greater and the autobiographical hints 
more concrete in Greene's Never Too Late and its sequel, Francesco's For- 
tunes (1590), of which there were eight editions by the end of 1631. Within 
one of Greene’s pleasant Italian frames it paints the portrait of Francesco, a 
young Englishman, and his chaste wife Isabel. They elope and after many 
hardships are pardoned by Isabel’s father, a wealthy country gentleman. All 
then goes well till business takes Francesco to London (Troynovant), where 
he is seduced and ruined by the loathsome Infida, it being pointed out that 
“our courtesans of Troynovant are far superior in artificial allurement to 
them of all the world.” By luck the destitute Francesco 

fell in amongst a company of players, who persuaded him to try his wit in Greene and 
writing of comedies, uagedies, or pastorals, and if he could perform anything the Players 
worth the stage, then they would largely reward him for his pains. 


So Francesco, 

getting him home to his chamber, writ a comedy which so generally pleased 
all the audience, that happy were those actors in short time that could get any 
of his works, he grew so exquisite in that faculty. 

A discourse on plays, playmakers, and players is here interjected, after which 
we learn of Isabel’s persecutions in the country, ended, in some delightful 
pages of wishful thinking, when the successful and repentant Francesco 
returns and is forgiven. 

The story is told more bleakly in the death-bed pamphlet called Greenes Greenes 
Groatsworth of Wit Bought with a Million of Repentance (1592). Here Gr^tsworth 
the author is Roberto, a disinherited younger son, “a scholar, and married 
to a proper gentlewoman.” The courtesan Lamilia beguiles him and causes 
him to be cast out of his brother’s house; but again he meets an actor, by 
whose providential advice he becomes 

famoused for an arch-playmaking poet; his purse like the sea some time swelled, 
anon like the same sea fell to a low ebb: yet seldom he wanted, his labors were 
so well esteemed. 

He leads the dissolute life with which Greene is charged, and this time resists 
the efforts of his wife to “recall” him. Then Greene becomes frankly auto- 
biographical and ends with the well-known letter to his * feUow scholars about 

^5 Sec H. Jenkins, “On the Antlienticity of Greem's Grmisw&rth of Wk md The 
of Robert Greene RES, xi (1935)* 28-41. 
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this city in which he warns them of “Shake-scene,” and with a poignant 
but evidently retouched letter to his wife, “found with this book after his 
death ” This last letter, in a more authentic version, is printed also in The 
Repentance of Robert Greene (1592), which opens with an earnest avowal 
of sin that has been compared to Bunyan’s Grace Abounding, and proceeds 
to give some facts of his disordered life in a setting that makes it hard to 
believe in his moral ruin.^® 

One more posthumous pamphlet, Greene's Vision, “written at the instant 
of his death,” as the title-page claims, must have been composed several years 
earlier, about the time of Orpharion. Worried by the vanity of his writings, 
Greene falls asleep and dreams that Chaucer and Gower come to him, “grave 
laureates, the types of England’s excellence for poetry.” Chaucer comforts 
him with the example of the Canterbury Tales, “broad enough . . . and writ- 
ten homely and pleasantly,” and tells a ribald story of Tompkins, the wheel- 
wright of Grantchester. Gower, a strict Christian, replies with a pious 
exempluni, Greene decides that Gower is right, renounces love tales (after 
he has finished Never Too Late)^ and promises the public his Mourning 
Garment, Solomon then appears to confirm his judgment. Actually, one may 
be sure, no Solomon could have taught Greene to emulate the moral Gower. 
He led a sordid life, no doubt; but the legend of his special depravity rests 
mainly on his own practice of sensationalized autobiography and on the 
overheated revilings of Harvey. We may leave him with the reflection that a 
man who, dying at thirty-two, had pushed a quill pen over as much paper as 
was covered by his writings can have had no extraordinary leisure for Bac- 
chanalian pleasures. The ultimate cause of Greene’s death is more likely to 
have been overwork than Rhenish wine and pickled herrings. 

Many writers imitated Greene, but none of them enjoyed such broad or 
lasting popularity. One of them, Samuel Rowlands {c, 1570-r. 1630), prefaces 
his poem, 'Tis Merry When Gossips Meet^’^ (1602) with a “conference 
between a gentleman and a ’prentice” supposed to occur ten years after 
Greene’s death. The scene is a London book stall: 

Prentice, What lack you, Gentleman? See a new book, new come forth, sir; 
buy a new book, sir. 

Gentleman, New book, say’st? Faith, I can see no pretty thing come forth to 
my humor’s liking. There are some old books that I have more delight in than 
your new, if thou couldst help me to them. 

Pren, Troth, sir, I think I can show you as many of all sorts as any in London, sir. 

With these accounts should be compared Gabriel Harvey's contemporary evidence in his 
Foar Letters Especially Touching Robert Greene j, and Other Parties by him Abused 
reprinted, ‘Bodley Head Quartos,” ii, 1922). Harvey had been made furiously angry by 
Greenes Quip jot an Upstart Courtier, and he by no means spares the dead man; but his 
account brings out the pathos of Greene's end, and it is he rather than Greene’s literary 
executors who seems to give us the actual words of the dying man's message to his wife: 
**Doll, I charge thee by the love of our youth and by my soul’s rest that thou wilt see this 
man paid, for if he and his wife had not succored me, I had died in ^h e streets.” See the fol- 
lowing chapter. 

The Complete Worlds of Samuel Rowlands, Hunterian Club (Glasgow, 1880), Vol. i. The 
same volume contains Greene's Ghost Haunting Cony-catchers (1602). 
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Gent, Canst help me to all Greene’s books in one volume? but I will have them 
every one, not any lacking. 

Pren, Sir, I have the most part of them, but I lack Cony-Catching and some half 
dozen more; but I think I could procure thcm. 

Henry Chettle^® (r. i560"C. 1607), the printer-playwright who published ^hietde 
Greenes Groatsworth of Wit, issued his own Kind-heart's Dream three 
months later with a famous preface disavowing Greene’s attack upon 
Shakespeare. Interest stops with the preface, for the body of the work is a 
poor blend of Greene and Nashe and has little narrative worth, except for 
one good conjuring story. A much better book is Greene's News both from Qrecnes 
Heapen and HelN^ (^593) by B. R., giving a delightful account of the News 
wanderings of Greene’s ghost. The author is doubtless Barnabe Riche (r. 
1540-1617), a retired captain whose industrious pen had already attempted 
fiction in the two parts of The Strange and Wonderful Adventures of Don 
Simonides, a Gentleman Spaniard (1581, 1584) and The Adventures of 
Brusanus (1592). These neither deserved, nor have yet obtained, a second Barnabe 
edition; but Riche was far luckier with his collection of eight novelle, Riche 
Riche his Farewell to Military Profession (1581), the second of which, 


John 


“Of Apolonius and Silla,” was used by Shakespeare, after some purifying, as 
the basis of Twelfth Night. Riche’s tales, though “gathered together for the 
only delight of the courteous gentlewomen both of England and Ireland,” 
have none of the delicacy of Lyly and Greene, and represent an earlier 
fashion. They are sometimes coarse in a bluff, soldierly way and make no 
pretension to style, but they have a good deal of narrative vigor. 

Greene’s Menaphon is probably the strongest influence, though Lyly and 
Sidney have also had an effect, on John Dickenson’s Arisbas (1594), which 
is subtitled “Euphues amidst his Slumbers, or Cupid’s Journey to Hell.’ 
Dickenson/” who wrote considerably in Latin as well as English, has filled Dickenson 
out his rather trivial plot with a great variety of occasional poetry, both in 
the normal English metres and in English hexameters, elegiacs, and sapphics. 

Arisbas, prince of Cyprus, eloping with Timoclea, is separated from her by a 

See H. Jenkins, The life and Wor^ of Henry C kettle (i934)- 

Ed. R. B. McKcrrow (Stratford-upon-Avon, 1922). Another imitator of Greene, identified 
only as “A,” produced TelhtrotPs New-T ear's Gift and The Passionate Morris in 1593 (cd, 

F. J. Furnivall, New Shakspcrc Soc., 1876). In the former and more interesting of these 
pamphlets Robin Goodfellow, fresh from Hell, meets TclI-troth near Islington on a frosty 
morning and discusses the causes of jealousy, which above all other vices fills the mfernal 
regions. 

20 Similar neglect befell Austin Saker’s Narbonus, the Labyrinth of liberty (1580) and 
Anthony Monday’s Zelauto, the Fountain of Fame, of the same year, in spite of the lattcr*s 
not unattractive illustrations. Recently Munday’s novel has received attention because of a 
parallel in its third part to the bond story of The Merchant of Venice. Sec F. Brie, Shakesp;ere- 
Jahrbuch, xlix (1913). 97-122, 

21 Reprinted, Shakespeare Soc. (1846). Sec D. T- Starnes, “Barnabe Riche’s ‘Sapho Duke 
of Mantona’: A Study in Elizabethan Story-making,” SP, xxx (1933). 455-472. A different 
view of Riche is given by H. J. Webb, “Barnabe Riche, i6th Orntury Military Critic,” JEGP , 
xLii (1943). 240-257. Somewhat similar to Riche’s Farewell, and of the same date, arc the 
seven stories in William Warner’s Pan his Syrinx (1^84, 1597 )* which arc even more nautical 
and exotic. The first of Warner’s talcs, Jrb^es, b»s a plot resemblance lo a Hctcher-Massinger 
play. The Sea-Voya£^e. 

22 A. B. Grosart, Prose and Verse by John J)ic\emon (187S). 
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Storm, which leaves him stranded in Arcadia, the guest of a friendly shep- 
herd; while Timoclea, after escaping from pirates and finding refuge in 
another part of Arcadia, is recognized at a shepherd festival and rejoined to 
Arisbas. In The Shepherd's Complaint (c. 1596) Dickenson has not enough 
story to float the heavy concentration of pastoral verse; but his Greene in 
Conceipt (1598) limits itself to a single rather excellent “canzon” and other- 
wise plods in moral prose through “the tragic history of fair Valeria of 
London,” which Greene’s ghost comes from the grave to urge him to com- 
plete. Dickenson’s narrative style is not equal to his learning or to his poetic 
capacity. Without precisely imitating any of his models, he produces a self- 
conscious prose mainly remarkable for its striving after alliteration and 
pompous adjectives. 

The best of Greene’s imitators in the romantic tale was Thomas Lodge 
(r. 1558-1625). Rosalind, Euphues' Golden Legacy (^ 590 ) owes compara- 
tively little except the title to Lyly; indeed, the preliminary matter shows 
that Lodge, who wrote the book aboard ship, had even forgotten that Lyly’s 
Philautus did not win his Camilla. The debt to Greene is clear; but Rosalind 
is a better story than any of Greene’s, for Lodge has strengthened it by 
introducing good masculine material from the pseudo-Chaucer ian Tale of 
Gamelin, and the inserted lyrics can vie with Greene’s best. Shakespeare, in 
transforming it into As You Li\e It, added the characters of Touchstone and 
Jaques, but hardly found it necessary to improve upon the plot. The denoue- 
ment and the treatment of Oliver (i.e., Saladyne) are more plausible in the 
romance than in the play. Rosalind was deservedly popular, but it was 
Lodge’s only success in this style. The History of Forhonius and Prisceria, 
appended to his Alarum against Usurers (1584), Euphues' Shadow (1592), 
and A Margarite of America (1596) are distinctly inferior, and so the public 
evidently thought, for none of them was able to reach a second edition. Yet 
Emanuel Forde’s Ornatus and Artesia (c, 1595) and Parismus, Prince of 
Bohemia (1598) had a vogue, lasting quite through the seventeenth century, 
at which today one can only marvel. 

Greene’s realistic vein was promptly taken up by one who signed himself 
“Cuthbert Cony-Catcher,” in The Defence of Cony-Catching (1592), “a 
confutation of those two injurious pamphlets published by R. G.”; and the 
entertaining Samuel Rowlands, previously mentioned, owed much to him, 
but the writer who best carried Greene’s method into the seventeenth cen- 
tury was Thomas Dekker. In Hews from Hell (1606), expanded the next 
year into A Knight's Conjuring, Dekker is following both Nashe and 
Greene. In Jests to M.a\e You Merry (1607), compiled with the assistance 
of George Wilkins, and particularly in his justly popular Belman of London, 
Bringing to Light the Most Notorious Villainies (xfeS), and its continuation, 

23 Complete Wor^s of Thomas Lodge (4V, Hunterian Club, Glasgow, 1883); N. B. Paradise, 
Thomas Lodge: The History of an Elizabethan (New Haven, 1931); C. J. Sisson, Thomas 
Lodge and Other Elizabethans (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), pp. 1-163; E. A. Tcnny, Thomas 
iMdge (Ithaca, N. Y., 1935) > S, A. Tannenbaum, Thomas Lodge: A Concise BiMiography 
(1940). 

W. Greg (Oxford, aed., 1931). 
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IjxnthoTn and CandledUight, Dekker gave a renewed vogue to the work 
of Harman and Greene, putting their realism within a romantic setting in 
which Euphuism has given place to a much more modern conception of 
prose harmony r*" Thus, finally, the idealized vagabonds of Dekker passed 
into Jonson’s masque and Fletcher and Massinger’s play.^^ 

In the same year (1594) in which Shakespeare dedicated his Rape of 
LMcrece to the Earl of Southampton, that young nobleman received from 
Thomas Nashe a “fantastical treatise,” as the author calls it, a highly seasoned 
narrative in prose which differs markedly from the rest of Nashe’s work and 
has no very close relationship to anything else in Elizabethan literature. It 
is regrettable that the vein was not pursued, for the theme, a young Eng- 
lishman’s experiences in seeking Italy, was one of paramount interest for 
the age.“® The Unfortunate Traveler has no real structure, except that 
it begins with incidents of a farcical kind and develops into melodrama; 
but it carries the reader along the main-traveled road of the Elizabethan 
gallant, through France, Munster, Wittenberg, the Emperor s court, Venice, 
Florence, and Rome. The narrator is a young page, Jack Wilton, and the 
supposed time is that halcyon period, the early years of Henry VIIL It is 
less a novel than a series of tales, gay and sinister, in all of wEich Wilton 
has a part; but it points the way from afar to the historical novels of Scott 
by introducing famous personages like the poet Surrey, Erasmus, More, 
Luther, and Aretino, in unhistoric and anachronistic relations. Nashe’s 
wit and peculiar brilliance in description make it one of the most readable 
books of its time. 

Thomas Deloney (d. 1600) has even less sense of unified fiction. A silk- 
weaver by trade and a copious writer of narrative ballads, in his prose books 
he gave exaggerated pictures of the bourgeois society he knew" against 
pseudo-historic backgrounds. The earliest, Jacl^ of Newbury (1597), is set 
in the same period that Nashe selected for The Unfortunate Traveler. Where 
Nashe begins with life in Henry VIIFs camp during the French expedition 
of 1513, Deloney gives us life among the clothworkers in the Berkshire 
town of Newbury at the same period. The eleven chapters are separate 
anecdotes, held together by the figure of the incredibly shrewd and pros- 
perous weaver, John Winchcomb, who marries the widow of his rich 
employer, equips a company of 250 artisans for war against the Scots in 
the Flodden campaign (1513), and performs other acts to the greater glory 
of the English clothworkers, to whom the book is dedicated. In Thomas 

See G. V. Jones, “Greene and Dekker,” LTLS, June ii, 1925, p. 400, and letter by R. B. 
McKcrrow m next issue (June 18), p. 416. For more on Dekker’s prose sec next chapter. 

Gypsies Metamorphosed (1B21). 

Beggars' Bush (1622). 

Something of Jack Wilton’s spirit is found in two biographical works: Anthony Mun- 
day’s The EngHsh-Roman Ufe, 1582 (reprinted, “Bodley Head Quarter/* xii, 1925); aiKl 
still more in Thomas Coryate’s Crudities, 1611 (repiinrcd, 2V, Glasgow, 1905). 

®'^Ed. H.' F. B. Brett-Smith (Oxford,' 1920), and in R. B- McKcrrow, Wor^s of Thomm 
■Nashe, 'Vol, 11. '■ 

O. Mann, The Worhs of Thomas Deloney (Oxford, 1912); A. Ct^vaBey, Th&mm 
D'cloney (Paris, 1926); Ii. Poirys, ‘Themaas Etebncy,” Virginia. Qusr. Rea., ix {1933). 578- 
■ 594 - 
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of Reading, or the Six Worthy Yeomen of the West. Deloney draws a longer 
bow, setting his fifteen stories far back in the reign of Henry I, the Con 
queror’s son, when (to believe him) the salient fact about English life was' 
the bourgeois magnificence of Thomas Cole and his cronies, master-weavers 
all, who travel like princes through the country at the head of caravans of 
fine cloth and enjoy the unlimited admiration of their sovereign. In The 
Gentle Craft (1597) Deloney treated the shoemakers to the same flattery 
with such effect that Dekkcr promptly dramatized one tale in The Shoe- 
makers’ Holiday (1599), and a second part, consisting of eleven more shoe- 
maker stories, was issued. 

Dcloney’s homely tales were so well read that the early editions seem to 
have entirely perished; they are known today only in late reprints It is 
not, however, to be supposed that in Deloney prose fiction took a long step 
forward, or that anything Hke what we now call a realistic novel was in 
view. What Deloney’s popularity indicates is that there was a strong revulsion 
m taste from the fantastic aristocracy of Lyly and Greene.®^ As intelligent 
readers tired of Euphuism, middle-class reading matter for a moment filled 
Its place.®® Such were the stories of Deloney, the old-fashioned romances 
that Anthony Munday translated,®^ and a quantity of frank jest books®' 
'7’i n 7- developed than those mentioned at the opening of the pre- 

however, could not long hold the attention 

FicZ T ^ "I ^ remarkable degree, faded 

rom the English intellectual horizon in the seventeenth century. 

Sidney’s Arcadia excepted, Elizabethan literature failed to produce any 
work of fictional prose comparable in largeness and nobility with its pro- 
ductions in other fields. One reason may be that prose as an aesthetic art 
had not yet quite “arrived,” and its practitioners were driven to emphasize 
Its claims by petty prettinesses inconsistent with a major effort. It is also 
true that in that age the place in men’s minds and education now held by 
the more thoughtful novels was occupied by the work of the great historians 
and classical translators, such as Holinshed and North, and particularly by 
such tales of actual adventure as Richard Hakluyt collected in his Principal 
Navigations, Voyages, and Discoveries of the English Nation (1589-1600). 

SS MiMcClass 

parte (c 1581-1597); Palmtrin d'Oliva (1588), Pdlaiine of 

Man oluttls (^rkdeyf Elizabethan 

Pat-gfory (1590) and Tarlton’s Jests (1609); The Cobbler 
of Ninnies^slg^^nf °f daorge Pee/e (1607); Robert Armin. J Nest 

Bacon Dr Faustus Fria™l? popular prose chapbooks dealing with Friar 

<®“ W. J. Thoms, Early English Prose 
Johnson’s Most Famnnf WV I’®™ Mfinity with some well-known plays, and Richard 
far into the risrhtfrrirK ^ Scpen Champions of Christendom which lasted 

E. K. Chambers, T>ia St. George plays (see 



The collection of more than one hundred long narratives is composed by nearly 
as many hands. Some of these hands were of exceeding skill, like Ralegh’s and like 
Hakluyt s own in his translations. Some were crude and unfinished, like those 
of many of the sailors who copied their log books ... The romance of action 
runs through even the most pedestrian account of perils and profits, to reach 
its height in the naval exploits against Spain and in the exploring of the frozen 
north. The romance of wonder at the marvels of man and of nature illumines 
the whole fabric of the work which portrays the epic enterprise of England.®^ 

A. Froude, “England’s Forgotten Worthies,” in Short Studies of Great Subjects, ed. 187:? 

p. 361. 

Parks, tind the English Voyages (1928), pp. 187-199. Sec also 

Walter Raicigh, The English Voyages of the Sixteenth Century (Glasgow, 1906). Hakluyt’s 
collection is handsomely reprinted (i2v, Hakluyt Soc., Glasgow, 1903-5). 
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This is the work which Froude described in a much quoted phrase as “the Richard 
prose epic of the modern English nation.” A recent scholar has thus Hakluyt 
analyzed it: 



V 

Miscellaneous Prose 


TheTudor From Sir Thomas Hoby’s Book of the Courtier (1561) to John Florio’s 
Trar^slauor^s Montaigne and Philemon Holland’s Plutarch (both in 1603) a massive 
line of translated classics extends through the EHzabethan periods The 

Berners, and continued, 

indeh!"/'^ vigor into the period of James 1. Shakespeare was 

indebted concrete^ to each of the three works mentioned, and in stiU 
bgher degree to Golding’s Ovid (1567) and Bartholomew Yong’s Monte- 

lation of al , Sir Thomas North’s version of Plutarch’s Lives (icvq') The 
^ries. which reached a higher level in prose than in verse, includS'some 

hook! °f the most ancient of the world’s great 

books-Haringtons Ariosto- (1591) and Shelton’s Cervantes (1612) as 
well as Chapman s Homer {1598-1616) and the various late Greek ro- 
mances It brought with it an avalanche of plot material and at the same 

!h^Lh!'°°d^ discipleship to what had been best 

thought and said in the literature of Greece, Rome, France, Italy, and Spain. 

Only a peculiarly vigorous national style could have kept its course under 
such sjess of foreign influence, but the Elizabethan translations are always 
more Elizabetlian than translated. ^ 

ttZf rh jn" Elizabethan writers and speakers was 

problem of domesticating the vast quantity of foreign words which 
humanism had introduced, and which made too many authors resemble 
he characters in M Labor’s Ust who had “been at a great feast of 
anguages and stolen the scraps.”* Lord Berners, in the preface to his 
translation of Froissart (1523), illustrates the vice: 

^ey [i^e., the writers of histories] show, open, manifest, and declare to the 
reader by example of old antiquity, what we should enquere, desire, and foUow 
and also what we should eschew, avoid, and utterly fly; for when we beine 
unexpcit of chances, see, behold, and read the auncicnt acts, gestes, and' deeds, 

Wm. Burton, 1507 (Oxford r M n 1 Leucippe, translated by 

1931); A. F. Clement. rWor Trmslaiions. an AnthX^ 

* See S. L. Wolff, The Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction fiaial 

’SS^ ^ ^ 

434 . . 
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how and with what labors, dangers, and perils they were gested and done, they 
right greatly admonest, ensigne, and teach us how we may lead forth our lives* 

The soundest o£ the humanists— such men as Sir John Cheke and Ascham 
—were strongest in disapproval of this tendency to false learning and 
redundancy, urging the removal of all “inkhorn terms”; and the same ascetic 
spirit informed the influential textbooks of Thomas Wilson (c. 1525-1581), 
whose discretion, as Barnabe Barnes said, “did redress our English barbar- 
ism. Wilson s Rule of Reason, which is a manual of logic, went through Thomas 
seven editions between 1551 and 1593, and his Art of Rhetoric^ had eight Wilson 
between 1553 and 1585. Rhetoric is defined by Wilson as the art of the 
orator, and it is spoken English that he particularly considers. His theory 
of style is in no wise original, and repeats much that had already been said 
on the authority of Cicero or other ancients by Leonard Cox (The Art or 
Craft of Rhetoric, 1524, 1532) and Richard Sherry (A Treatise of the Figures 
of Grammar and Rhetoric, 1555) ? Wilson was more complete, more 
amusing, and much more popular.’^ His warnings against inkhorn terms, 
vulgar ostentation, and other faults of language are enforced by humorous 
anecdotes and sample letters or speeches, which point to the earliest model- 
letter book, The Enemy of Idleness, by William Fulwood, and so to Breton’s 
beloved Post with a Mad Packet of Letters (1602) and, in the course of 
time, Pamela? It would have been unfortunate if the austere ideal of Cheke 
and Wilson had dominated Elizabethan prose,® but this was the least of 
dangers at that time, and the Art of Rhetoric served to buttress a flamboyant 
generation against the extravagances of Euphuism. 

The First Part of the Elementary, Which Entreateth Chiefly of the Right Richard 
Writing of our English Tongue^^ (1582) by Richard Mulcaster (r.1530- Mulcaster 
1611) is a work of the same tendency and of equal distinction. It is a weighty 
though doubtless over-philosophical discourse on elementary education by 
the most famous schoolmaster of the age, who was head of the Merchant 
Taylors’ School in London when Spenser studied there, and later master 
at St. Paul’s. Mulcaster’s discussion of the rules for spelling is of importance 
to students of Elizabethan phonetics, and his book reaches the height of a 
plain style in the “peroration,” which includes a notable defense of English 
as a literary language: 


® Prefatory sonnet to Harvey’s 'Pierce* s Supererogation (Grosart, Wor^s of Gabriel Haruef, 
IL 24). 

® Wiison*s Art of Rkeiorique, 1^0, ed. G. H. Mair (Oxford, 1909). 

^ See R. H. Wagner, “Thomas Wilson’s Contributions to Rhetoric,” in Papers in Rhetoric, 
ed. D. C. Bryant (St. Louis, 1940), pp. i-y. On all these writers consult Wm. G. Crane, Wk 
and Rhetoric in the Renaissance (1937); and for Sherry in particular see T. W. Baldwin, 
William Shak.spere*s Small Latine and Lesse Greece (Urbana, 1944), ii. 35'39. 

® See K. G. Hornteak, The Compete Letter-Writer, i ^8-1800 (Northampton, Mass., 1934). 

® George Pettie replied very effectively in the preface to his translation of Guazzo’s CM 
Conversation (1581). 

^°Ed. E. T. Campagnac (Oxford, 1925)- Mulcaster did not publish a second part of his 
Elementary, but in the previous year (1581) had dedicated to Queen Elizabeth a somewhat 
similar work called Positions. For fuller consideration of Mulcaster see A. C. Baugh, op. cit., 
pp. 250-255; and R. F. Jones, “Richard Mulcastcr’s View of the English Language,” Wash-^ 
ington Univ. Studies, xiii (1926). 267-303. 
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I love Rome, but London better; I favor Italy, but England more; I honor the 
Latrn, but I worship Ae English...! do not think that any language, be it 
atsoever IS better able to utter all arguments, either with more pith or greater 

English tongue is, if the English utterer be as skilful In the 
matter which he is to utter as the foreign utterer is. 

Elizabethan poetry was not certain of its purposes and led to no 
criticism that went deeper than George Gascoigne’s Certain Notes of In- 
struction concerning the Making of Verse or Rime in English (157s). These 
notes, as they truly are, extend to less than ten pages and were written 
« the request of Master Eduardo Donati, presumably a novice in the art. 
They are wholly superficial, but have the value which Gascoigne’s intelligence 
experience in his craft could give even to trifling observations 
There was, however, a very fundamental question in the air, critical for 
the whole future of English poetry, which found expression in the series 
of letters exchanged between Spenser and Gabriel Harvey in 1579-80.^== From 
these It appears that groups of young scholars, including Spenser, Sidney, 
and Dyer in London and the Harvey brothers at Cambridge, were seriously 
concerned to follow up a hint of Ascham’s “ and work out a new EngHsh 
prosody on classical quantitative lines.“ It was the equivalent in aesthetics 
of the search for the Northwest Passage; much labor and some poetic lives 
were lost in it. It was no unreasonable revolt against the rudeness of 
poulter s ineasure and riding rime, and if poetic miracles had not occurred 
m the 1580’s, It might well have won the day and brought in night. The irony 
IS that the particular miracle-workers, Spenser and Sidney, are so conspicuous 
m the other camp. William Webbe’s attractive Discourse of English Poetry 
together with the audior’s judgment touching the reformation of our 
English verse ^(1586), is maiifly notable for its enthusiastic admiration of 
toe new poet,” Spenser, and its not quite consistent faith in the practica- 
bihty of Latm metres for English poems. Webbe translates two of Virgil’s 
eclogues into English hexameters and puts Spenser’s song in the “AprU” 

printed in complete editions of Spenser. ^'sSo). Re- 

,Z^:i rrSdS ■r’' 

man W it in handling” (Schoclm ed. W.V 224) “ 

One of Ascham s most earnest followers in the effort to 

ess AsJ. 

continued Edmund Campion’s History of Irdand (cf. below? ch. k). (’ 57 ?) and 
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section of the Shepherds' Calendar into sapphics. He is forced to break off 
exhausted, but with his optimism unimpaired, ‘‘for in truth ” he says, 

I am persuaded a little pain-taking might furnish our speech with as much 
pleasant delight in this kind of verse as any other whatsoever. 

The same ignis fatuus sixteen years later misled the great lyrist and musician, Campion 
Thomas Campion, in his Observations in the Art of English Poesy (1602), and Daniel 
in which he offers unfortunate examples of eight Anglo-Latin metres; and 
Campion’s misguided performance called forth Samuel Daniel’s Defense 
of Rime^^ (1603), which, along with Nashe’s effective lampooning, for a 
while laid the ghosts of English iambics, sapphics, hexameters, and the like. 

George Puttenham’s Art of English Poesy (1589) observes a moderate 
and skeptical, though wistful, attitude toward the metrical innovations from 
Latin. Puttenham’s is the longest, and with the exception of Sidney’s the Puttenkam 
best, of the Elizabethan manuals of poetry. He handles problems of prosody, 
as Wilson does those of prose, with scientific method, and discusses recent 
English poets somewhat more broadly than Webbe. The fourth chapter of 
Book III, “Of Language,” is an acute essay on spoken English, and chapter 
24, “Of Decency in Behavior,” shows that the enigmatic author was not 
only a literary critic, but also an accomplished philosopher, courtier, and 
gentleman. Another such was Sir John Harington, whose Brief Apology Harington 
of Poetry and of the Author, prefixed to his translation of the Orlando 
Furioso (1591), is a frank and amusing reply to the Puritan critics.^^ Wit 
and coherent argument are both forbidden by the mechanical form of the 
twenty-five pages Francis Meres devotes to poetry and poets in his cncyclo- Mercs 
pedic Palladis Tamia (1598), but the richness of his details makes this 
shoddy work rank in usefulness at the top of all the criticism of the decade. 

The Martin Marprelate pamphlets of 1588-89^® evoked replies likewise The Anti- 
anonymous and written in the same strain of unmannerly invective. These Martin 
irregular auxiliaries of the established clergy were from some of the best Tracts 
pens in England- Pap with an Hatchet (^5%) Is by Lyly; An Almond 
for a Parrot (1590) may be by Greene; but the author who most delighted 
in the fray was apparently young Tom Nashe (i567-<r. 1601), w^hose first 
work, The Anatomy of Absurdity (1589), had shown an undiscriminating 
desire to be witty at the cost of Euphuistic writers, women, hypocrites, bad 
poets, students, gluttons, and anything else. Nashe’s most judicious editor 

^®Tlicsc arc botk available in “BcxJIcy Head Quartos,” No. xw (1925). 

^ ® G. D. Willcock and A. Walker, The Arte of English Foesie by George Futienham (Cam- 
bridge, 1936). 

Harington was a man of many gifts. Sec Norman E. McClure, The Letters and Epigrams 
of Sir John Hi^ington, together with The Praise of Priuase Life (Philadelphia, 1930). 

D. C. Allen, Fronds Meres*s Treatise **Poetrie** (Urbana, 1933). 

Sec above. Part 1, ^ch. vj, 

20 iteprinted, Bond, Wor^s of John Lyly, in, 389-413. 

Reprinted, McKcrrow, Worh.s of Thomas Nashe, iii. 337-376, For extensive evidence favor- 
ing Nashe’s authorship of this pamphlet sec D. J. McGinn, “Nasl^’s Share in the Marprdate 
Controversy,” PMLA, lix (i944)» PP* 952-984* 

-- This was inspired by Stubbes’ Anatomy of Abuses. Sec bdow, and D. C. Allen, **The 
Anatomy of Absmdity, a Study in Literary Apprenticeship,** SP, xxxii (1935)- 170-177. 
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and makes sad havoc of Harvey’s dignity by commenting seriatim on his 
charges. Harvey, though he v/ielded a wicked pen, was no match for this 
antagonist. His Pierce's Supererogation (1593), or 'a new praise of the old Haraey, 
ass, shows that his anger had consumed what little humor and discretion Pierce’s 
he possessed. It is quite unduly long, for it incorporates a hundred pages Superer- 
against Pap with an Hatchet that had been written in 1589, and it is indeed og^tion 
the huge ungainly lamentation of a thin-skinned man in a nettle bed. He 
flaunts the flattering letters of his literary friends as a dog licks its wounds 
and snaps out in all directions against each of his four bugbears: Nashe, 

Greene, Lyly, and Doctor Perne of Cambridge. There is, however, plenty 
of power in Harvey’s prose. His long diatribe against Perne is a model 
of academic venom, and in his anger with Nashe he sometimes pays the 
perfect tribute to the latter’s style, calling him in one place “this brave Colum- 
bus of terms,” and complaining in another that “his pen is like a spigot.” 

“Nashe, Nashe, Nashe,” he cries, 

Vain Nashe, railing Nashe, craking Nashe, bibbing Nashe, baggage Nashe, 
swaddish Nashe, roguish Nashe, Nashe the beiwether of the scribbling flock, the 
swish-swash of the press, the bum of impudency, the shambles of beastliness, 
the polecat of Paul’s Churchyard, the screech-owl of London, the toadstool of the 
realm, the scorning-stock of the world, and the horrible confuter of four letters.^® 


j* 






A little later in the same year (October, 1593) Harvey’s Hem Letter of 
Notable Contents appeared, a confused work that adds nothing to his repu- 
tation. His state of mind is apparent in the ghoulish but incoherent glee 
with which he welcomes the recent news of Marlowe’s death.^“ Nashe 
should perhaps not have replied, and he was slow to do so. In his Christ's 
Tears over Jerusalem (September, 1593), which is really a moral exhortation 
to London, he renounces “fantastical satirism,” and asks pardon of all his 
enemies, “even of Master Dr. Harvey”; but as Pierce's Supererogation and 
the New Letter came out just after, the second edition of Christ's Tears 
(1594) has a brief but indignant withdrawal of the reconciliation. The Un- 
f 0 rtunate Traveler (1594) says nothing of Harvey, and it was not till 1596 
that smouldering wrath, or perhaps the expostulations of Nashe’s friends, 
caused the latter to give Harvey his quietus in Have with You to Saffron 
Walden^ or Gabriel Harvey's Hunt Is Up, It is cruel, crushing, and complete, 
perhaps the brightest and most pungent of all Nashe’s works of raillery. 
Whether Harvey wrote the Trimming of Thomas Nashe j which appeared 
pseudonymously the next year, is doubtful and unimportant, for it did 
nothing to retrieve the situation. Nashe turned to dramatic satire, and for 
collaborating with Ben Jonson in the now lost comedy, The Isle of Dogs 

“This brave Coltimbus of terms and this only mcrchant-venmrer of quarrels, that dc- 
tcctcth new Indies of invention** (p. 45). 

Ed. Grosart, 11. 273. 

Pierce’s Supererogation .is dated hy Harvey Apr. 27, 1593,, but the l»ok was not pub- 
lished at once. 

See H. Moore, “Gabriel Harvey’s References to Marlowe,” SP, jxm (1926). 337-357. 
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This rigor did not long inconvenience Nashe, for he was dead by i6oi, 
and Dekker had a vision of him in the Elysian fields, where 

The End of Marlowe, Greene, and Peek had got under the shades of a large vine, laughing 
Nashe and Nashe that was but newly come to their college.®^ 

Harvey 

But Harvey lived on in Saffron Walden for thirty years longer, ingloriously 
mute, in melancholy refutation of the judgment Spenser had written of him 
before Nashe was known: 


Harvey, thee happy above happiest men 
I read [i.e., esteem], that, sitting like a looker-on 
Of this world’s stage, dost note with critic pen 
The sharp dislikes of each condition. . . 


The Marprelate controversy and the quarrel of Harvey and Nashe suppled 
the joints of English prose almost incredibly. Without such models one 
could hardly imagine the language of Lyly and Greene being accelerated 
in less than a generation into the talk of Falstaff or such a gem of vilification 
as that of Kent on Oswald: 

A knave, a rascal, an eater of broken meats; a base, proud, shallow, beggarly, 
three-suited, hundred-pound, filthy, worsted-stocking knave; a iily-Iiver’d, action- 
taking knave; a whoreson, glass-gazing, super-serviceable, finical rogue . . . and 
the son and heir of a mongrel bitch: one whom I will beat into clamorous 
whining if thou deniest the least syllable of thy addition.®^ 

Thomas Dekker (r. 1572-1632) was Nashe’s successor as well as Greene’s.®® 
His News from Hell, or The Devil's Answer to Pierce Penniless (1606) is 
confessedly a sequel to Nashe’s Supplication, and shows how jDekkcr has 

So Nashe says, but he may have actually retired to Lowestoft, his birthplace, which is less 
than fifteen miles from Yarmouth. 

Arbor, Tmnscnpt of the Megister of the Company of Stationers, iii. 677, 

Dekker, A Knighfs Conjuring (1607). 

Spenser's «>iiiict is dated Dubim, July 1.586, a.iKl was first printed in Ha.,rvcy’s . Fo«r 
Letters (159.2). 

King Lear, ii, ii. 15 — Harington’s brilliantly Rabelaisian Metamorphosis of Ajax (1596) 

belongs to the same year as Nashe’s chef d^aemre, Hme with You to Saffron Walden, which 
probttMy drew an illustration from it (see McKcrrow, Nashe, iii. 38), Harington is hardly 
Nashe's inferior in this robust and witty prose; but one of the sequel pieces, Uiysses upon 
Ajax, is merely coarse and k most likely not by Haringion. Sec A. E- M. Kirwood, ‘Tie 
Memmorphosis of Ajax and its SequeU,” Lihrsffy, 4 scr., xii (1931)- 208-34. 

** Scjft above, ch. rv- Etekker’s ncmdramatic werks arc oiM by A. B. Grwarc (yv, 1884- 


(July, 1597), had to flee to Yarmouth ®® and lie perdu among the herring- 
fishers. He improved the occasion by putting together the pleasant gallimau- 
fry, Nashe' s Lenten Stuff, or the Praise of the Red Herring (1599), 
interesting as an extended, though jocular, attempt to write the history of 
a municipal corporation and an article of commerce. It was his last work, 
for the censors of printing had had enough of him and Harvey, and ex- 
tinguished both as literary forces by their decree of June i, 1599: 

That all Nashe’s books and Dr. Harvey’s books be taken, wheresoever they may 
be found, and that none of their books be ever printed hereafter 
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taken over Nashe’s vivacity and his knack of working the macabre into 
social criticism, as in this picture of Charon’s ferry: 

In a few minutes, therefore, is he come to the bankside of Acheron, where you 
arc not baited by whole kennels of yelping watermen, as you are at Westminster- 
bridge, and ready to be torn in pieces to have twopence towed out of your purse. 
No, shipwrights there could hardly live; there’s but one boat, and in that one 
Charon is the only ferryman; so that if a Cales knight should bawl his heart 
out, he cannot get a pair of oars there to do him grace with “I plied your wor- 
ship first,” but must be glad to go with a sculler. By which means, though the 
fare be small (for the waterman’s wages was at first but a halfpenny, then it 
came to a penny, ’tis now mended and is grown to three halfpence; for all things 
wax dear in hell, as well as upon earth, by reason ’tis so populous) yet the gains 
of it are greater in a quarter than ten western barges get in a year. Ditchet 
Ferry comes nothing near it."^^ 

Dekker was a gentler person than Nashe, and had a suaver style. The 
Seven Deadly Sins of London (1606) follows in a lighter vein Nashe’s 
condemnation of the citizens’ vices in the latter part of Christ's Tears, 
whereas Nashe’s treatment of the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, in the 
earlier part of the same work, finds its parallel in Dekker’s versified Canaan's 
Calamity (1618). Dekker is the great chronicler of the London plagues in 
a series of pamphlets beginning with The Wonderful Year (1603), in 
which, after his wont, narrations of the grimmest horror are interspersed 
with passages of the purest fantasy and descriptive beauty. His most famous 
prose work is The Gull's HornbooI{ (1609), which, with an irony too urbane 
for Nashe, instructs the young gallant from the country how he can make 
the greatest nuisance of himself through the various occupations of a London 
day. Chapter vi, “How a Gallant Should Behave Himself in a Playhouse,” 
is perhaps the neatest, for Dekker is always at his best when talking of the 
stage, and he alludes to it so continually in his prose works that they are 
a happy hunting ground for students of the drama 

Articulate Puritanism in Elizabeth’s reign, in so far as it discussed public 
morals rather than church government, is closely associated with criticism 
of the contemporary theatre.^^ The earliest pamphlet of this kind followed 
by only a year or two the opening of the first two regular playhouses, the 
Theatre and Curtain in Shoreditch. It is John Northbrooke’s Treatise wherein 
Dicing, Dancing, Vain Plays or Interludes, with Other Idle Pastimes . . . Are 
Reproved (c. 1577)/^ Quoting broadly from both the pagan classics and 
the Christian, Northbrooke throws his argument into the form of a dialogue 

Lc„ a knight dubbed on the Cadiz expedition of 1596. 

Ed. Grosart, ii. 117. 

F. P. Wilson, The Plague Pamphlets of Thomas Dekk^ (Oxford, ipas)* 

So; W. J. Lawrence, ‘‘Dekker’s Theatrical Allusi?encss,** LTtS, xxxvi, Jan. 30, 1937, 
:p. 72.'' 

^3 See E. K. Chambers, The Mkabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), w. i 84 “ 259 i N. S. 
Thompson, The Controversy between the Puritans and the Stage (1903) * T, S. Graves, “Notes 
on Puritanism and the Stage,*’ SP, xviii (1921). 141-169; W. Ringler, **Thc Fim Phase of 
the Elizabethan Attack on the Stage, 1558-1579,** HLQ, v (1942). 391-418. 

^^Ed. J. P. Collier for the Shakespeare Soc. (1843). 
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between an old man and a young. The tone is that of a moderate though 
determined Puritan, and the discussion proceeds through a castigation of 
contemporary Sabbath-breaking and idleness to condemnation of stage- 
players and ‘‘those places also which are made up and builded for such 
plays and enterludes, as the Theatre and Curtain is, and other such like places 
besides.” “God be merciful to this realm of England,” the Old Man says, 

for we begin to have itching ears and loathe that heavenly manna, as appeareth 
by their slow and negligent coming unto sermons, and running so fast and so 
many, continually, unto plays 

Yet he grants that academic and school plays may be permitted, provided 
that they be free from ribaldry or wanton love, inexpensively staged, infre- 
quent, and not produced for gain but “for learning and utterance’ sake, 
in Latin, and very seldom in English.” 

Northbrooke’s dignified protest was quickly followed, and in a way 
travestied, by Stephen Gosson’s “pleasant invective against poets, pipers, 
Gossan, Th& players, jesters, and such-like caterpillars of a commonwealth,” which he 
School of entitled The School of Abuse (^ 579 )* Young Master Gosson (1554-1624), 
Abuse who, like Marlowe, was son of a Canterbury tradesman and had been bred 
at the same excellent school, had been Lyly’s contemporary at Oxford, and 
was Lyly’s ape in style. His brief discourse, when stripped of its Euphuistic 
husk and classical digressions, is to this effect: Gosson has written plays 
himself; he mentions three by title (all now lost), and states in the first 
sentence of his address to the reader that they “are daily to be seen upon 
stages.” He has, however, reformed and wishes to tell the world that poetry, 
piping, and playing “are of great affinity and all three chained in links of 
abuse.” Modern England is a sink of iniquity. ''Experto crede: I have seen 
somewhat, and therefore I think I may say the more.” “In our assemblies of 
plays in London,” the reader may see “such heaving and shoving, such 
itching and shouldering to sit by women,” that Gosson’s soul revolts, though 
his pen goes on to round out a luscious and very mannered paragraph. Yet 
he knows that some of the players are very excellent men, and some of the 
plays presented at the Theatre and at the Belsavage and Bull innyards are 
admirable, among which is his own Catiline* s Conspiracies, but “because it 
is a pig of mine own sow” he will speak the less of it. 

These plays are good plays, and sweet plays, and of all |days the best plays, and 
most to be liked, worthy to be sung of the muses, or set out with the cunning 
of Roscius himself; yet arc they not fit for every man’s diet. 

Therefore, says Gosson, who was soon to become a parson, 

Let us but shut up our cars to poets, pipers and players; pull our feet back from 
resort to theatres, and turn away our eyes from beholding of vanity, [and] the 
greatest storm of abuse will be overblown and a fair path trodden to amendment 

V. ■: 'Crf'lifc. , . ' ' 

: feprinasd fay the Shakespeare -Soc. ' ;(r84r) aiid E. Arfacr 'Cousiilt W. Rii^er, 

Siepkem '^smm (Piiocetoa, 1943). 
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The frothy stuff, which may have been written to the order of the City 
authorities, was frothily dedicated to Philip Sidney, and we have Spenser’s 
testimony that the author “was for his labor scorned”^® Yet it made far 
more stir than Northbrooke. Another reformed dramatist, probably Anthony 
Monday, joined in Gosson’s crusade, his essay being published, along with 
a translation of Salvian’s attack on the ancient theatre,'^^ under the title, 

A Second and Third Blast of Retrait (i.e., retreat) from Plays and Theatres Muniay 
(1580). It is in a sincerer style than Gosson’s, and harps upon the three 
most effective arguments of the day: (a) the sacrilege of performing plays 
commonly on Sunday, {h) the social dangers arising from the presence of 
unchaperoned women, and {c) the common Elizabethan conviction that 
wherever a crowd is gathered together for any other purpose than God’s 
service, it is sure to be serving the devil. This writer treats Gosson with 
marked politeness, but Thomas Lodge replied to him with truculent derision 
in a pamphlet that has come down to us without title or date,^® and again Jjoige 
in the preface of his moral tract, An Alarum against Usurers (1584). Gosson, 
in his Plays Confuted in Five Actions (entered, S. R., 1582), let a spate 
of alliteration and classical apologue descend upon Lodge, with much 
mention of an ever-busy devil in the playhouses. Each delighted in calling 
the other a foolish young man, and it is certain that both were right. The 
strife was even carried to the stage in a lost allegorical piece at the Theatre 
(Feb. 23, 1581-2), The Play of Plays, which evidently resembled Redford’s 
Wit and Science in plot. The whole business looks like a peculiarly trivial 
“war of the theatres,” except as it reveals the deep abiding sense of moral 
fragility out of which Puritanism grew. 

That sense is much better expressed in a mellower and broader work, Stuhbes,Ths. 
Philip Stubbes’s Anatomy of Abuses (^583)? the first part of which is a Anatomy of 
long dialogue between Spudeus and Philoponus, the zealous and the in- Abuses 
dustrious man. Philoponus has spent seven years in Ailgna,®^ “a pleasant and 
famous island, immured about with the sea, as it were with a wall,” and 
proceeds to describe to his friend in most valuable detail the vanity and 
sinfulness of the islanders. The special reprehension of plays arises out of 
the discussion of Sabbath-breaking and leads, as in Northbrooke also and 
in Gosson, to condemnation of such other pagan pleasures as May-games, 
dancing, cards, bear-baiting, football, and the reading of evil books. 

Letter to Harvey, Ckt. i6(?), 1579. See W. R- Qrwen, “Spenser and Gosson,** MLN, 

(1937)- 574-576- 

“*7 i>e Gubernatione Dei, Book 6 {5th century, a.d-). A Second and Third Blast of Eetrmt 
is reprinted by W. C. Hazlitt, The English Drama and Stage (1869), pp. 97 -t 54 * 

Gosson seems to suggest that it was called Honest Excuses; the date must be 1579 t>r 1580. 

It k reprinted, with the title “A Defence of Poetry, Music, and Stage-Plays,** ly D.^Laing 
(Shakespeare Soc., 1853). See W. Ringler, “The Source of Lodge’s Reply. to Gosson,” EES, 

(1939). 164-71. ' 

Reprinted, W. C. Hazlitt, op. dt., pp, 157-218. ■ 

Reprinted with ela.borate commentary by F. J. Furnivall (New Shakspere See.,. i 877 ' 79 )* 

Sec also G. G. Taylor, “Another Renaissance .Attack on the Stage,” (in Poiiiic Discourses, traas. 
by Sir E. Hoby, 1586), PQ, K (1930). 78-81; and works analyzed by Chambers, Bix. Stage, 
rv. Appendix C. 

I.e., Anglia, England (Stubbes .spells his placc' names backwards). 
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Objection to the public playhouses and the vulgar actors spread in the 
course of tune to Ae university stage and produced classic results in the 
debate at Oxford between Dt. William Gager, the Latin dramatiat, and 
IJr. John Rainolds, one of the most eminent ascetic theologians of the age 
It began in a private exchange of letters in 1592. Gager’s long defense, which 
IS a model for style and argument, has been only recently printed; Rain- 
o s much longer attack was published in 1599 with the title; T/i’ overthrow 
of tage Plays, by the Way of Controversy Betwixt D. Gager and D 
l^tnoldes.Th^ interesting William Vaughan (1577-1641), poet, Newfound- 
land colomst, and devotional writer, published in 1600 The Golden Grove 
Moralized tn Three Boo\s, in one chapter of which he vehemently and 

categorically denied that stage-plays should be allowed in a Christian com- 
monwealth. ^ 

It was very likely the second edition of this work in 1608 that provoked 
Thomas Heywood’s . 4 po/ogy for Actors^- (1612), which is the pinnacle of 
a this hteramre. It is one of the most successful apologias in the language, 
and though it opens with a sharp rebuke of “the sundry exclamations of 
many seditious sectists in this age, who in the famess and rankness of a 
peaceable commonwealth grow up like unsavory tufts of grass,” it proceeds 
wito an irresistible modesty and common sense. The motive of it is loyalty 
and It has a double dedication: to a grand old nobleman, the fourth Earl 
of Worcester, who had been the patron of Heywood’s company in EKza- 
be^an years, and to those whom Heywood terms “my good friends and 
fellows, the city actors.” Heywood says that he “could willingly have 
committed this work to some more able than myself,” but there is only one 
man to whom posterity would more willingly have assigned the task, and 
mat IS Shakespeare, who we know was the author’s friend, and whom 
Heywc^ seems to have resembled, in personality and range of experience, 
more than any other writer. Heywood was not only an actor and a play- 
wright, but also a university scholar and a gentleman. His replies to the 
charges against the stage utilize the learning and dialectic he had acquired 

at Cambridge. Thus, to the argument that Marcus Aurelius had outlawed 
plays he rejoins: 

Thw Aurelius was a great and sharp reprover, who, because the matrons and 
ladies of Rome, in scorn of his person, made a play of him, in his time interdicted 
the use of their Aeatres ..Do but peruse the ancient Reman chronicles, and 
you shall undoubtedly find that from the time of this precise emperor that 
stately city, whose lofty buildings crowned seven high hills at once and over- 
I^ed them aU, straightway began to hang the head . . . Marcus Aurelius ended 
&c.r mirth, which presaged that shortly after should begin their sorrow. He 
banished their libeny, and immediately followed their bondage. 

“By K. Young Tranr. Witcomm Acad., xvm (1916). 593-638. 

^*597). which also 
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However, he is not content merely to parry the attacks; the best part of 
his defense is the full-throated assertion of the social profits the actors’ art 
had conferred on London. Play-acting teaches a man decorum in speech: 

not to stare with his eyes, draw awry his mouth, confound his voice in the hollow 
of his throat, or tear his words hastily betwixt his teeth; neither to bufict his 
desk like a mad man, nor stand in his place like a lifeless image, demurely 
plodding, and without any smooth and formal motion. It instructs him to fit 
his phrases to his aaion, and his action to his phrase, and his pronunciation to 
them both. 

The plays of London have drawn admiring visitors from all countries, and 
vastly improved the language: 

Our English tongue, which hath been the most harsh, uneven, and broken 
language of the world, part Dutch, part Irish, Saxon, Scotch, Welsh, and indeed 
a gallimafiry of many, but perfect in none, is now by this secondary means of 
playing continually refined, every writer striving in himself to add a new 
flourish unto it; so that in process, from the most rude and unpolished tongue 
it is grown to a most perfect and composed language, and many excellent works 
and elaborate poems writ in the same, that many nations grow enamoured of 
our tongue, before despised. 

They have spread education: 

Plays have made the ignorant more apprehensive, taught the unlearned the 
knowledge of many famous histories, instructed such as cannot read in the dis- 
covery of all our English chronicles; and what man have you now of that weak 
capacity that cannot discourse of any notable thing recorded, even from William 
the Conqueror, nay, from the landing of Brute, until this day.^ 

But chiefly it is the effects of drama on character that he stresses: 

What English blood, seeing [seeth] the person of any bold Englishman presented, 
and doth not hug his fame and hunny [feel delight] at his valor, pursuing him 
in his enterprise with his best wishes, and as being rapt in contemplation, offers 
to him in his heart all prosperous performance, as if the personator were the 
man personated.^ so bewitching a thing is lively and well-spirited action that it 
hath power to new-mould the hearts of the spectators, and fashion them to the 
shape of any noble and notable attempt. 

Heywood’s Apology is full of such fine and fervid claims. He loved his 
art as honestly as Ben Jonson did, and he loved his fellow-actors tetter. 
Twenty years later, when William Prynne (1600-1669) compiled his enor- 
mous HistrioMastix (1633) in their dispraise, there was doubtless less to 
be said for either; but in 1612 dramatic art, if not in the very May-morn of 
its youth, was still 

Ripe for exploits and mighty enterprise, 

and the angry reply of one I, G., A Refumion of the Apology for Actors 


(1615), fell very flat. 
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VI 

Elizabethan Comedy 

The terms thcutvc, std^Cj and ctctov had in Queen Elizabeth's time no 
such definite meanings as they have today/ Stage architecture and techniques 
'Elizabethan were so rapidly developing that efforts to visualize a typical “Elizabethan 
Theatres stage” are illusory. The theatre might be a schoolroom or college hall, 
where students performed under the direction o£ their masters; it might 
be the social hall of one of the London legal societies (the Inns of Court), 
or of some great house or palace; it might be the choirboys’ concert chamber, 
or the galleried but roofless “yard” of a carrier’s inn, utilized normally for 
the delivery of produce from the country. When the actors traveled, it 
might be any place where an audience could be gathered, from a town hall 
to a barn. The plays mentioned in the next two chapters were acted under 
the most different conditions and in the most diverse places. 

Status of It is important to recognize the relatively great significance in Shake- 
Actors speare’s age of what we should call amateur or semi-amateur productions, 
and the special disabilities under which the professional companies worked. 
The actor was not recognized in the reign of Elizabeth as a bona fide 
wage-earner, and in a London still governed by the old guild system he had 
no professional safeguards. He was, moreover, increasingly jeopardized 
by the predominant Puritan spirit in the City, which, though perhaps not 
very menacing in the early part of the reign," grew strong enough to sup- 
press acting altogether before the next century was half over. The actors 

1 In connection with this chapter and the next the CBEL. i. 487 should be consulted. 
The essential reference books are W. W. Greg, A Bibliography of the English Printed Drama 
to the Restoration, i (1939), Plays to i6i6; and E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (4V, 
Oxford, 1933)* -A* Harbage, Annals of English Drama, ^j^-iyoo (Philadelphia, 1940), and 
H. W. Wells, Chronological List of Extant Plays Produced in and about London, 1581-1642 
(1940, a supplement to his Elizabethan and Jacobean Playwrigkts„ 1939) tentative 

chronological lists. J. Q. A(iams, Shakespearean Playhouses (Boston, 1917) is the standard 
account of Elizabethan theatres, but may be supplemented by A. H. Thorndike, Shakespeare* s 
Tkeaire latest impression, 1935) and by three recent studies of great importance: 

Alfred Harbage, Shakespeare* s Audience (1941); John G. Adams, The Globe Playhouse, Its 
Besign and 'Equipment (Cambridge, Mass., 1942); and G. F. Reynolds, The Staging of 
Elizabethan Plays at the Red Bull Theatre , (1940). The long dramatic histories 

of A. W. Ward, F. E. Schelling, and W. Crcizcnach are still of value. More recent and briefer 
treatments include T. Brooke, The Tudor Drama (Beaton, 1911); F. E. Schelling, Elizabethan 
Play mights (1925); Janet Spens, Elizabethan Drama (1922); F. S. Boas, An Introduction to 
Tudor Drama (Oxford, 1933); G. B, Harrison, Elizabethan Plays and Players (1940); T. M. 
Parrott and R. H.^ Ball, A Short View of Elizabethan Drama (1943)- The whole development 
of English comedy is covered by A. H. Thorndike, English Comedy (1929), a treatment which 
, may be supplemented % the cxccllenl introductions of C. M. Gayiey to the first throe voIum«' 
of Representative English Comedies (1903-1.914). 

® Sw W. Ringlcr, **Thc First Phase of the Elizabethan Attack on the Stage,*’ MLQ, v 
(1942). 391-418. 
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postponed their doom by two recourses. To avoid the laws against vagabonds "Public'' 
they described themselves, more or less fictitiously, as the private servants of Playhouses 
some great lord or of the Queen; and to escape the unfriendly City govern- 
ment they built their public playhouses outside the corporate limits. The 
earliest of these, the Theatre and Curtain, both erected in 1576-7, were 
in the unsavory Shoreditch suburb north of the city wall, and were followed 
by the Fortune (1600) and the Red Bull {c. 1605) farther west. The Rose 
(1587), Swan {c, 1595)5 and Globe (1599), on the other hand, established 
themselves, like the later Hope (1614), on the south bank of the Thames, 
just opposite the City, but in the county of Surrey. All these, though with 
time they grew more spacious and expensive, followed the original innyard 
structure and featured a roofless auditorium offering standing room only 
for the rabble and seats in the roofed galleries for patrons who paid more. 

The chief source of information about the day by day business of an 
Elizabethan public playhouse is the Diary, or account-book, of Philip 
Henslowe, manager of the Rose and Fortune.^ 

Theatres which were able to intrude within the City proper were called by *'Primte ' 
the palliative name of “private” playhouses. From the first these catered to P^yhouses | 
a wealthier and smaller clientele, offering seats (and roofing) for all, elaborate 
music, and artificial fighting. The only such houses during Elizabeth’s 
reign were the one used by the Paul’s Boys and the two Blackfriars enter- 
prises, of which the earlier (1576-84) was soon suppressed and the later {c, 

1600) had great difficulty in opening. In Stuart times, however, the private 
playhouses rapidly increased, until they became the dominant theatres and 
passed on their particular conventions, rather than those of the “public” 
houses, to the Restoration and the modern stage. 

It was of great importance in the development of English comedy that Latin 
Plautus, and particularly Terence, had a leading place in the scheme of Comedy 
Renaissance education. An edition of the six comedies of Terence by Pynson 
(1495-97) ranks among the English incunabula; a translation of the first 
comedy, Andria, was printed along with the Latin text about 1530? in 
1533 the same dramatist was carved up to make a pedagogical implement 
in Nicholas Udall’s Flowers for Latin^peaJ^ing, Selected and Gathered out 
of Terence and the Same Translated into English, which was later enlarged 
and frequently reprinted. Alexander Nowell, the great headmaster of 
Westminster School (1543), required the reading of Terence “for the better 
learning the true Roman style,” and the school regulations of 1561 insisted 
upon the performance of Latin plays at Christmas. In the year of Shake- 
speare’s birth the Westminster boys produced a comedy of Terence (Heaw 
tontimorumenos) and one of Plautus {Miles Gloriosus), the latter being 
repeated before Queen Elizabeth, who, as well as four of her nobility, 

^Henshwe^s Diary is edited by W. W. Greg (iv, 1904-8) and supplemented hf Memhme 
Papers (1907). Further information is found in J. T. Murray, Engiish Dramstic CoMjj^sies 
(av, 1910) and in several volumes of collected fmpers by W. J. Lawremre. 
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where Tudor schoolboys acted Roman comedy for the improvement of 
eir conversational Latin and thus acquired their ideas of dramatic art 
The result was an indoctrination of Plautine and Terentian method that 
quickly made itself apparent in English plays of academic nature. 

In Jac\ Juggler, “a new interlude for children to play” (printed in 1.562) 
the scene of Ae two Sosias with which Plautus’s Amphitruo opensf has 
een developed into 1200 lines of purely native London farce.' This is still 
an interlude; but in Udall’s Ralph Roister Doister and William Stevenson’s 
^mrner Gttrton’s Needle, both dating from about the opening of Queen 
Mary s reign (1553), Latin five-act comedy suddenly appeared, complete 
m all its parts and wholly domesticated. It would be hard to find anoAer 
instance of such immediate acceptance of a foreign art form. In these plays 
Ae characters and setting are wholly English, the structure wholly Latin. 

ach observes precise unity of time and place, and is divided into five acts 
with rigid care, on the Renaissance principle that a new act begins when 
the stage is bare and a new scene when a character joins or leaves those 
who are in conversation. The two plays give contrasting pictures of urban 
^d of country society. Roister Doister, which was probably first acted by 
Queen Mary s Chapel Royal or at Westminster School,^ depicts middle 
class life in London. Gammer Gurton reeks with the rusticity of the six- 
teenth-century viUage; one might call it Stratford-on-Avon and gain a 
materially better appreciation of the world Shakespeare entered at his birth 
BoA plays contain delightful songs; the “Back and side, go bare, go bare”’ 
which o^ns the second act of Gammer Gurton, is so irresistible that it has 
been fi ched times without number by producers of Shakespearean plays 
Naturally, the conventional character types of the Greek and Roman city' 
comedy are most observable in Roister Doister, which has a braggart soldier 
and a parasite, but the leading figure in that play. Dame Christian Custance 
IS as English as the Wife of Bath. She combines, not unengagingly, an acute 
sensitiveness about social proprieties and the discipline of servants with a 
prornpt efficiency in boxing the ears of unwise suitors. In Gammer Gurton’ s 
Needle the plot thickens and the action moves post-haste. Instead of one 
widow, we here have two, equally honest and upstanding, and still less 
CTamped in the enjoyment of their plebeian temperaments than the city-bred 
ame Custance. The causes of war also pass from the abstract to the concrete 
Disembodied proprieties do not here inflame the Amazons; they fly to arms 

*See E. J. L. Scott, Westminster Play Accounts of 1564 and 1606" Athena^^n, 

D Sc/tool Drama in England (1929) 

® See above. Part i, ch. v. A closer adapution of the Amphitruo has hmu oresrrv^ 
script (r. 1600) with the tide. The BinhJ Hercules: prbted by the MaloL S (miT) It' 
the Lann play considcraUy and adds a new servant named Dromio (cf. The Comedy of 

?■ Linthicum, -nre Date of Ralph Roister Doister." PO vi 
(1912)" arguments for an earlier date sec the edition of the play 1^ C. G. ChiM 

. * BA. H* F. B. Brett'' Smith (Oxford, 
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to redeem a stolen darning-needle or defend a threatened hen-roost. Blood 
flows, hair flies, the village curate, defender of the virtues and the peace, is 
cudgelled stiff and stark in pursuance of a remarkable round of duty. The 
jflfth act is an inexpressibly joyous affair, beautifully stage-managed, as the 
tight-tangled plot is let out reef by reef till the quintessential moment arrives 
in which the eponymous hero of the piece, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 
quiescent in the seat of honest Hodge’s breeches, brings about the final 
denouement. 

Nothing about this play is more likely to cause surprise, or is more really 
significant, than the character of the author and of the audience for whom 
it was written. It was composed by Master S,^ M. A. of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge (later the college of Milton), and was acted for the amusement 
of that demure society. Similarly, Ralph Roister Doister was written by an 
eminent clergyman and scholar, high in favor with both King Edward VI 
and Queen Mary, successively headmaster of the great schools of Eton and 
Westminster. When we compare these earliest examples of the classical 
tendency in English comedy with the charming interludes of John Heywood, 
a paradox appears. The net result of bringing into the drama the influence 
of pagan culture was, it would seem, to make it much more moral in the 
ordinary Christian sense and indescribably less cultivated or refined. To 
compare Hey wood’s wit with that of the earliest comedies is like comparing 
Beau Brummel with a prize-fighter; and yet, whereas Heywood’s develop- 
ment of the so-called morality play is frankly immoral, or unmoral in high 
degree, the Elizabethan imitations of wicked Terence and Plautus are 
staggeringly righteous. Taken as a class, they are surprisingly inoffensive 
in their morals, and appallingly vulgar in their social tone. 

This is less true, of course, of comic plots borrowed from Italy.^*^ One 
of the earliest modern comedies was / Suppositi (i.e., the substitutes or 
changelings) by Ariosto, acted at Ferrara in i5C^. It was in prose, but 
followed Latin precedent in other structural respects, and was largely built 
up by a clever combination of plot devices from a comedy by Plautus and 
another by Terence.^^ George Gascoigne translated this into English prose 
as The Supposes, for presentation at Gray’s Inn in 1566, retaining the Italian 
names and setting; and thus the English stage received the story and the 
comic figures which are found again as Lucentio, Tranio, Gremio, and the 
true and false Vincentio in the minor plot of The Taming of the Shrew. 

A somewhat similar comedy is The Bugbears, adapted from A.-F. Graz- 
zini’s La Spiritata (“The girl possessed by the devil,” 1561) and set in 
Florence. It employs rough riming verse instead of prose and follows the 
Italian source less closely than The Supposes does, but is no less careful 

® Identified by Henry Bradley with William Stevenson; sec C. M. Gayley, Representatipe 
English Comedies, i (1912). 197-202. For an opposed view sec C. W. Rd>cns, ‘The Autbor- 
ship of Gammer burton’s Needle” PQ> xix (1940). 97-113. 

See R. W. Bond, Early Plays from the Italian (Oxford, 1911), wbicb contains texts of 
Supposes, Bugbears, m. 6 . Misogonus. 

Ariosto later recast the play in verse (1529). 

Lc., the Captim and the Eunuchus. 
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about the five-act structure. The Bugbears exists in a single manuscript, 
written, as a note on the last page says, by one John JeflEere, who may be 
the English adapter or merely the scribe. The date appears to be about the 
same as that of The Supposes, c. 1565, and the company for which it was 
intended an amateur band of schoolboys. As there is no record of printing 
or public performance, the fact that the chief intriguing servant is called 
Biondello, like a parallel character in The Taming of the Shrew, must be 
set down to coincidence. The Bugbears has the same type of Greco-Latin 
comic plot as Supposes: children carrying out amorous schemes with the 
aid of clever servants against the wills of avaricious or doting old men; 
but it adds a noisier and more farcical element by bringing in imaginary 
spirits (“bugbears”) to haunt the house of the old miser, Amideus, and to 
be exorcised by a false “astronomer.” 

There is still more uproarious comedy, more variety, and more realism 
in another manuscript play, Misogonus, which mingles the prodigal son 
motif with Italian comedy of lost children. The one manuscript is incom- 
plete, and both authorship and sources are doubtful, though a certain 
Laurentius Bariona has set his name and the date 1577 on the title-page, 
and a Thomas Richards has signed the prologue.^^ The scene is Italian and 
the structure classical, but the versification is rough and the general spirit 
of the piece derives quite as much from the English interlude as from 
Terence. 

Anthony Munday’s version of 11 Fedele (1575) by Luigi Pasqualigo was 
acted before Queen Elizabeth and printed with the title, Fedele and For- 
tumo, the Deceits in Love, or A Pleasant Comedy of Two Italian Gentlemen, 
in 1585,^^ several years after a Latin version of the same original had been 
produced at St. John’s, Cambridge.^^ To compare these three plays, re- 
spectively Neapolitan, Latin, and English, is to receive an instructive lesson 
in the variations which the same theme might sustain in being fitted to 
three different types of hearers. It would seem from Munday’s treatment 
that the Queen’s taste was for the braggadocio of Captain Crackstone, who 
adds malapropism to his other absurdities as miles gloriosus, and for lively 
song. Instrumental music is called for between the acts, which are unified 
on classic principles, as in the other plays of this group. False enchantment 
and horseplay add liveliness, but the comedy is essentially a love intrigue 
on the formula which repeats itself in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, A 
Midsummer Nighfs Dream, and Muck Ado about Nothing: two romantic 
couples, brought into cross purposes by inconstancy or plotting, show how 
the course of true love never did run smooth, and in the end pair off as in 
the beginning. 

The ancient foundation of the Chapel Royal, which supplied the religious 
S. A. Taanenbaum, **The Author of MisogonmP in Ska\spermn Scraps {i933)>' 

pp. I 29 'i 4 i. , , 

Entered, Sta, doners* Register, Nov. 32, 1584; reprinted by the Malone Society (1910) 
with supplement (1933). That Monday was the adapter of this play seems highly probiUc, 
i»it has not yet been fully proved, 

Vkiorm, by Abraham FrauiKc, cd. , 0 . C. Moore Smith (Louvain, 1906). 
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exercises of the court, included a body of choir boys, fixed at the number 
of twelve by a patent of 1526. From an early date these boys were occasionally 
employed in disguisings” and other secular entertainments, and in pro- 
portion to the energy and resourcefulness of the masters who had them in 
charge they might be drilled to present plays. At several periods during 
Elizabeth’s reign their prestige as an acting company was so great as to 
challenge that of the best adult professionals and attract the services of 
the leading dramatists.^® 

William Cornish, who was master of the Chapel Children from 1509 till 
produced interludes and pageants at Henry VIIFs court with much 
apparent favor, though the texts have not survived. Cornish’s successors, 
William Crane and Ricliard Bower, did something to continue the tradi- 
tion; but it was not till Bower was succeeded by Richard Edwards (1524- 
1566) in 1561 that a great advance was made. Edwards’ only extant play, 
Damon and Pythias, acted before the Queen at Christmas, 1564, introduces 
several important innovations. The prologue begins, like that of Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine, by informing the audience that the poet has turned his back 
upon the customary ^‘toying plays,” i.e., interludes. It proceeds to develop 
the Horatian theory of decorum in character types and to define the offered 
play — in a new phrase which was later to become very famous — as a “tragical 
comedy.” Damon and Pythias is in fact the interesting result of a blend of 
elements from classic comedy and tragedy with certain conventions of Eng- 
lish farce. The dignified and edifying story, lauding the noblest Elizabethan 
virtue, self-sacrificing friendship, is the stuff of tragedy, as are the characters 
of Eubulus, the good councilor, and Dionysius, the tyrant monarch; and 
this quality is enforced by moral declamations that might have come out 
of Seneca. But the story has a happy ending and is set in a comic frame which 
deals with the duel of wits between Aristippus and Carisophus. There is 
no formal division into acts or scenes, and though the place is confined to 
Syracuse, the time covers a couple of months, the lapse being rather cleverly 
concealed by an inserted farce lampooning one of the most currently disliked 
types of petty swindler, the dishonest coal-dealer. The songs are excellent, as 
Edwards’ reputation would lead one to expect; and everything in the play 
pleases except the style, which to a modern reader is very heavy. Even this, 
at a time when blank verse had not yet shown its suitability for comedy, 
can be justified as an experimental innovation, and it may be best to regard 
it as riming prose.^® 

A similar tragicomic method was employed with even greater success in 
Edwards’ Palamon and Arcite, presented in two parts at Christ Church when 
Queen Elizabeth visited Oxford in September, 1566. It was based on 
Chaucer’s Knight* s Tale and produced with a splendor and an effort at 
scenic realism hitherto unattempted, but the text is lost, except for a single 

i«See E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (1923) i* 213-234, n. 8-61; H. N. Hille- 
brand, The Child Actors (Urbana, 1926). 

i^See L. Bradner, The Life and Poems of Richard Edwards (New Haven, 1927)* 

See Bradner, pp. 70 f. 
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sOBg by Emilia out of tho second part.“ Ibis pair of plays, even more than 
seems to have been the great dramatic triumph of the decade of 
the 1560 s, and Edwards’ death a few months later, at the early age of forty 
two was a grievous blow. He and his favored band of Chapel Children 

S’dl fine_ achievements; but though the records 

evels Office suggest sporadic efforts to dramatize romantic themes 
such as he had handled, fifteen years passed before another writer arose 
WHO could give any real impulse to comedy." 

John TvU iUustration of the principle that the need brings forth 

(15^4-^606') . 3 °'^ refined talent appeared at the precise middle 

4 ) Queen Ehzabeths reign, as though in answer to a special demand, to 

give ight to the gentiles and urbanity to those who dwelt in the shadows 
of boorishness. To understand his popularity and influence it is necessary 
to remember the social gulf which divided the Elizabethan court from 
ffiat of Henry VIII The rich and ripened civiUzation of the earHer age, 
brought back to us by Holbein’s portraits of courtly gentlefolk, by stories 
e Field of the Cloth of Gold, and by the gracious writings of Wyatt 
^d Surrey, More, and the witty, worldly Heywood, came to a violent end. 
The religious and political fluxes of Henry’s last years, and the reactionary 
reigns of Edward VI and Mary, carried the natural inheritors of this culture, 
the peers and the aristocrats of the nation, into disgusted obscurity, if not 
acmally along the manifold ways of rebelHon and sudden death; and 
Farl^ f bourgeois and Philistines. It was 

Elizabethan 

Culture u ^ ft as the 

historical drama of her reign. Her great men, who molded the spirit of 

Faleghs, Walsinghams, Hattons,— were plain 
and insular Englishmen with few pretensions to breeding and none to 
hereditary elegance. They had (to speak broadly) the best wits in Europe 
and the worst manners, the constitutions of plowmen and the sense of 
unior that ordinarily goes with that endowment. Finesse, one easily guesses, 
would not be the most congenial implement for their abilities; but the 
^biguous foreign policy of Elizabeth kept them for thirty years in one 
ong battle of finesse, constantly at diplomatic swords’ points with the most 
consummate patterns of French, Spanish, and Venetian courtliness, past 
masters in the art of polite dissimulation and cunning persiflage. Shakespeare, 

See H. E. Rollins, RES. iv (1928). 2 ogt 

Chamber^ B:z. Stage, nr. 144-160; A. Feuillerat, documents Retattne to the Ofbee 
0} the Revels tn the Time of Queen Elizabeth (Louvain, 1908). ^ ^ 

Perhaps the most c^i^nstic plays of this period, 1566-1581, were extravaeanzas of 

W ri5,6tTr«^Jt t'r r Sich are ™ rS j! 

^ght “I and The History of the Two Valiant 

^trClyomon...and Clamydes, printed 1599 as acted by the Queen’s Players To the 

^^W Mueedorus. ^ted 1598. 

lorlv ^T'lur ”= A. Feuillerat, %hn Lyff (Cambridge, 

“Lly ” (Paris, 1929); G. W. Knightv 

(1^0). *46-163; S. A. Tannenbaum, John Lfy. A Concise mm<^phy 
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in an early comedy, acknowledges the fascination the blunt English felt 
in these brilliant creatures: 

Our court, you know, is haunted 
With a refined traveler of Spain; 

A man in all the world’s new fashion planted. 

That hath a mint of phrases in his brain; 

One who the music of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravish like enchanting harmony . . . 

How you delight, my lords, I know not, I; 

But, I protest, I love to hear him iie.^^ 

If the common sense and character of the English leaders enabled them 
ultimately to win the campaigns, their lack of courtly civilization and social 
adroitness brought them many a rankling defeat in the diplomatic skirmishes. 

Sharp diseases, it is said, require sharp cures; and if Lyly s cure for English 
rusticity of speech and manner seems to us pretty drastic, no true Elizabethan 
shrank from kissing the rod and following his instructions to the letter. It 
was about 1578 that this young elegant from Magdalen College, Oxford, 
appeared in London with his novel of Etiphues, the Well-bred Man, and 
with introductions to Lord Burghley. Encouraged by the enormous vogue 
of Euphues, Lyly carried his conquering prose into the drama in a series 
of seven comedies, beginning with Campaspc about 1581 and closing with Lyly*s 
Mother Bombie about 1590. The subjects of these plays vary considerably Theme 
and the manner undergoes a development toward simpler and more lifelike 
dialogue; but through them all, as through Euphues also, a single purpose 
runs, for, like the Pardoner’s in Chaucer, Lyly’s theme was “always one, and 
ever was.” Put in a sentence, his grand text, reiterated and elaborated through 
twelve years, was simply this: Radix malorum est rustickas. 

For Lyly breeding begins with language, and he furnishes his countiy'men The 
with a ready-made coat of words of many colors, as predeux and ridiculous Euphuistic 
and yet somehow as stately and engaging as the steps of a minuet. Shake- •S'/y/ir 
speare has not inaccurately characterized the style: 

Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, 

Three-pil’d hyperboles, spruce affectation, 

Figures pcdantical. 

Modern analysts have sifted out its various constituents: mock natural history, 
classical mythology, fable and anecdote, alliteration, antithesis, and the like?* 

Here is a full-flavored sample from the prologue of Campaspc: 

Basil softly touched yicldeth a sweet scent, but chafed in the hand a rank savor: 
we fear, even so, that our labors slily glanced on will breed some content, but 
examined to the proof small commendation ... There went two nights to the 
begetting of Hercules. Feathers appear not on the phoenix under seven months, 

'Ij 7 pe*s Lostf i. ,i- .161 v,. n. 407 

■ See above, ch. .iiL ' 
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and the mulberry is twelve in budding; but cm travails are like the hare’s who 
5 r brmgeth forth, nourished!, and engendreth again; or Hke the brood 
of trochdus, whose eggs in the same moment that they L laid become bSdt 

Lyly’s reform began with language, but it did not end there. .There is 
none of his prose comedies which does not deserve the praise a modern 
c o ar as given them: Clean, dainty, fantastic; written with the thought 

Srerf^ir maintained 

be dd d of “oral comedy, but to moral soundness 

gentleman. His figures are not 
yntlefolk in word alone; he delights to show them performing deeds of 

S Alern 7 ''i“r Campaspe is the renunciation 
of Alexander the Great, who resigns his claim to the Theban captive when 

in' GaZr LincolnsL maids 

^^ Gallathe^ would do credit to a nineteenth-century finishing school by 

their good breedmg. A typical situation is that in Endimion. in which thi 

Send Eumenides to secure the reHef of his unfortunate 

end rather than the happy ending of his own love-suit. Here the quaint 

on SSShip.^^' of this httle essay 

Lyly’s chief audience was the Queen, before whom, as the title-pages 

and Phao, Endimion, Gallathea, Midas, Ld 
Woman tn the Moon were all played. His actors were “her majesty’s 

Pa, Chapel, or the similar boy company of St. 

Paul s, who under the management of Sebastian Westcote (d. 1582) had 
acquired an equal repute. His theatres were the Queen’s palaces at Greenwich 
(Endtmson Gallathea) or Westminster, or during two briUiant years, 1583 
and 1584, the ^ivate auditorium at Blackfriars, where, under the patron^e 
he Earl of C^ford, Lyly was able to present his own plays by means of a 
com mation of the Chapel and Paul’s companies.’-^ His plays are all comedies 
and are all classicaUy divided, but he is essentially romantic in his plots 
and violates the unities of time and place when he likes. All but The Woman 
tn the Moon axe m prose, and aU but Mother Bombie have their foundation 
m ckssic myth mgeniously varied and-particularly in Sapho and Phao, 
^nd^mton and Mtdas-^v^n a piquant application to contemporary affairs. 
Yet Mother Bombie is reaUy the most classic of his plays and the most 
stageable; by fixing the scene m contemporary Rochester and foregoing 
learn^ ornament he showed for once that he could write good Plautine 
comedy, ,ust as m The Woman tn the Moon he showed that he could com- 
pose harmonious blank verse. But these novelties in his last two plays were 
not sufikient to maintain his declining vogue, and this most talented drama- 
tist was crowded off the stage about 1590 by the pcntccost of genius that 

TIi» ccxaiMaf was ofeen knowa as ‘^Oxford’s bovs anid th^ Far! ■■ ' ■ * 
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then appeared. His songs have best kept his memory fresh, but even they, His Songs 
in recent times, have been denied him.“® 

We come now to a bad man and a surpassing poet. Of all the dramatic 
predecessors of Shakespeare George Peele (1556-1596) is perhaps the only George 
unredeemed scapegrace, and he is the only one except Marlowe to whom 
the great word, genius, can be seriously applied. He was a product of 
London streets and gutters, and, high as his imagination soared, his personal 
tastes, character, and fortunes do not seem ever to have risen above them. Peele s 
At Oxford he made a considerable reputation as scholar and poet, but his Ckaracter 
academic prowess did not much avail him after his return to London, where 
he appears to have been always on the edge of beggary and never far from 
the prospect of jail. He died at the age of forty unwept, unhonored, and 
unsung; but by no means forgotten, for a dozen years later, in 1607, ap- 
peared a popular book called The Merry Conceited Jests of George Peele, 
which, it has been said, “perhaps better than any other gives a picture of 
the wealth and poverty, the squalor and magnificence of Elizabethan Lon- 
don.” Many of the swindles here ascribed to him are without doubt 
apocryphal, but one can hardly question the essential justice of the portrait 
of this Villon of the sixteenth century. 

The scamp’s audacity is clear enough in much of his poetry. He was an 
outrageous jingo in politics, a fire-eater and mouther of marvelous patriotic 
hyperboles, A fleet of privateers or detachment of troops for the Continent 
could hardly set sail without a farewell burst of minstrelsy from Peele 
who gushed into splendid incoherence over the necessary contemptibleness 
of all French and Spaniards. He turned many a relatively honest penny 
by impassioned addresses, pageants, and pastorals upon such occasions as 
the annual election of a new mayor of London, a ceremonial meeting of 
the Knights of the Garter, or the gathering of elderly cavaliers at a tourna- 
ment or militia show. But Peek’s masterpiece of impudence is the unbeliev- 
able situation with which he concludes his first play, The Arraignment of 
Paris, presented before the Queen by the Children of the Chapel. Lyly gave 
point to a number of his plays by introducing into the mythological story 

For an account of his last days see D. Jones, “John Lyly at St. Bartholomew’s,” in Sisson, 

Thomas Lodge and Other Elizabethans (1933), pp. 363-407; also B. M. Wagner, “Elizabethan 
Dramatists,” LTLS, Sept. 28, 1933. 

WTth unimportant exceptions, the songs were not printed in the quarto editions, but 
only in the posthumous collection of Six Court Comedies (1632). Hence W. W. Greg (“The 
Authorship of the Songs in Lyly’s Plays,” MLR, i (1906), 43-52) and J. R. Moore (“The 
Songs in Lyly’s Plays,” PMLA, xlii (1927). 623-640) argue that they were composed later, 
perhaps by Dckkcr. Their authenticity has been more persuasively supported by W. J. Lawrence 
(“The Problem of Lyly’s Songs,” LTLS, Doc. 20, 1923, p. 894), G. W, Whiting (“Canary 
Wine and Campaspe/' MLN, xuv (1930). 148-151), R. W. Bond {“Lyly’s Songs,” RES, vi 
(1930). 295-299 and “Addendum,” RES, mi (1931)- 442 - 447 )* 

Wor^s, ed. A. H. Bullcn {2V, 1888); Pcclc’s plays have been separately reprinted by the 
Malone Society (1906-1913). See P- H. Cheffaud, George Peele (Paris, 1913); T. Larsen, 

“Bibliography of Writings of George Peele,” MP, xxxn {1934). 143-^56 (and other essays cited 
in CBEL, 1, 527); S. A. Tannenbaum, George Peek, A- Concise Bibliography {1,940)'; H. ,M. 

Dowling, “The Date and Order of Pecic’s Plays,” N&Q, cixiv (1933)* 164-168, 183-185. 

For the probable dates of his birth and death see B. M. 'Wagner, LTLS, Sept. 28, 1933, 
and 'K. L. Batts,' MLN, 'xxxv ' (1920). 54. 

S2 5ir w. Raleigh, in Shahespeare*s England (1916), i. i8. 
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flattering topical allusions to Queen Elizabeth and her courtiers; Peele 
went farther. His plot takes up the old myth of the quarrel of the three 
goddesses over the golden ball that is the perquisite of the fairest of all 
divinities. At the end he makes Diana enter to appease the strife by explaining 
that the ball belongs to none of the claimants, but to 

a gracious nymph, 

That honors Dian for her chastity, 



and who fortunately dwells near by. Immediately, with charming unanimity 
and fervor, the celestials cry out that the only possible candidate has been 
discovered, and Diana steps to the royal box and '‘delivereth the ball of gold 
to the queerds own hands while the three Fates come forward with a song 
and yield up the symbolic distaff, spindle, and knife that typify control over 
earthly affairs. Even Elizabeth, now fifty years old, seems to have realized 
that there was less of the sublime than of the ridiculous in such a denouement, 
and Master Peele does not appear to have been allowed another opportunity 
to manifest his appreciation. 

Though The Arraignment of Paris is quite classically divided. Peek had 
in general no idea of structure, no common sense or reserve. Reason, order, 
and consistency simply were not his; but he had in very rare degree some 
immortal gifts. One was the power of drawing an unearthly beauty out 
of words, a power that marks him as belonging to a class of poets different 
from Lyly, Greene, or Kyd; to the class, that is, in which we naturally place 
Marlowe and Shakespeare. Other gifts are more peculiarly dramatic. His 
three great plays have an intensity of fancy that enables him to transcend 
the laws of logic, and they are filled with a kind of dramatic intuition that 
is the strangest thing about Peele. They are as different as possible in form 
and subject. The Arraignment of Paris is a Greek pastoral, written mainly 
in varied lyrical measures, though the scant two hundred lines of blank 
verse it contains are much the loveliest that any one wrote before Marlowe. 
David and Bethsabe, which is post-Marlowe, is a tragedy from the Old 
Testament, nearly wholly in blank verse; and The Old Wives' Tale is an 
extravaganza of English folklore, mostly in prose. 

In The Arraignment of Paris Peele sees a vision of pre-Homeric Greece, 
the simple loveliness of the golden age, where song is the natural speech of 
men, and the genial gods and shepherds mingle in every view. We are in 
a world before Homer, in comparison with which the people in the Iliad 
seem sophisticated. The theme is the Trojan shepherd Paris and the conse- 
quences of his infidelity to his sweetheart Oenone. How sweetly it is intro- 
duced as the happy lovers sit together under a tree upon Mount Ida. Paris 
proposes a song, and with prophetic irony Oenone replies: 

There is a pretty sonnet, then; we call it ‘*Cupid*s ctirsc’h 

**They that do change old love for new, pray gods they change for worse!” 

David and Bethsabe drops us into a totally different world. It is the effete, 
voluptuous. Oriental world.. of King David and his sons, a world of overripe 
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luxury, o£ lust and crime and penitence. There are no light lyrics in this 
play; the one song is a prayer for the avoidance of sin, set to the sad music 
of the Hebrew harp. Read these two plays, and you have the gist of Arnold^s 
distinction between Hebraism and Hellenism. And on the other hand, the 
Old Wipes' Tale takes us into the nursery. The text has perhaps been badly 
preserved, and it contains incidental satire on Gabriel Harvey and other 
adult topics; but the mind behind it is that of a dreamy child who has fed 
full on the tales the old wives told about 1570.^^ This is a play which for 
few readers can create the necessary suspension of disbelief: it must be seen 
on stage.®^ 

The amount of Greene’s work in comedy can be only vaguely estimated.®^ 
It was probably much more than can now be definitely assigned to him, 
but the main lines of his important influence are clear. In a prosier, but 
more imitable, way than Peek he introduced a nostalgic, day-dreaming 
element and he developed variety, subordinating form to atmosphere, and 
packing each play with such diverse materials that plot outlines become 
meaningless. The formula for his best plays, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay 
and James IV, would be something like this: Take a tangled love story’ 
involving rural scenes; mix with a like amount of fairy’-lore or magical 
display; flavor wuth Plautine jokes, interlude devices (e.g., the Vice riding 
to hell on the devil’s back), and classic reminiscence; color with a dash of 
pseudo-history; shake and serve. The fictional source for one of these plays 
is a prose History of Friar Bacon, for the other a story in Cinthio’s Ecatomiti, 
but neither is more than fitfully traceable among the motley ingredients.®® 
The love story is much the same in both, Prince Edward, Lacy, Elinor, and 
Margaret in one play balancing James IV, Eustace, Dorothea, and Ida in 
the other. In each, vicious love is repelled by the virtuous heroine, and a 
happy conclusion follows, in one play by the renunciation of the prince 
(as in Lyly’s Campaspe), in the other by the penitence of the king. 

Greene was no less cavalier in handling his source in Orlando Furioso, 
which was played before the Queen and probably suggested by Harington’s 

Sec S. L. C. Clapp, “Peelers Use of Folklore in The Old Wipes* Tale** X]nw. Texas Studies 
in English (1926), pp. 146-156; G. Jones, “Hie Intention of Pccic’s Old Wipes' Tak!* Aher^ 
ystwyth Studies, vii (1925). 79-935 T. Larsen, “The Date of Pcclc*s Old Wipes* Tale,** MP, xxx 
'■ {1932), 23-28. 

S’^Peclc conM hardly be imitated as Lyly and Greene were, but something of his delicate 
handling of myth, song, and atmosphere may be found in a group of masquclike^ plays; 

(1) The early Rare Triumphs of Lope and Fortune, acted before the Queen, 1583* printed 1589; 
reprinted, Malone Soc., 1931. 

(2) The Maid's Metamorphosis, acted by the Children of Paul’s, printed 1600 (see S. E. Md- 
ing, “The Authorship of The Maid's Metamorphosis** RES, n (1926). 270-279). 

(3) Nashe’s Summer's Last Will and Testament, 1600 (McKcrrow, Worh,s of Thomas Nashe, 
ni. 227-295). 

(4) Ford and Dckkcr, The Sun's Darling, licensed 1624, printed 1656. Probably a revision of 

Dekker’s lost Phaeton, which was bought for the Admir,a!’s men, i 59 ^» 3 '®^ acted at court, 
1600. " . . , , , , 

Plays and Poems, cd. J. C. Collins (2V, Oxford, 1905); cd. T. H. Dickinson (Mermaid 
Ser.); five of Greene’s plays arc separately reprinted in the Malone Soc. (1907-1932). 

Soe P. Z. Round, “Greene’s Materials for Friar Baeon and Frimr Bungayr MLR, xxi 
(1926). 19-23; R. Hudson, “Greene’s James IV and Contemporary Allusions to ScotlaiMi” 
PMLA, XLVii (1932). 652-667. 
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translation.®^ It is romantic comedy, spiced with melodrama and farce, and 
follows Ariosto at a very great distance. The blank verse, like Greene’s blank 
verse in general, effects such a quick reductio ad absurdum of Marlowe’s 
style as to make one think it half malicious. A hoohing-Glass for London 
and England, by Thomas Lodge and Greene, is a blend of scriptural history, 
spectacle, and contemporary social satire, and was very popular.®® Greene’s 
habit of fictionizing history spread to other plays which are either by him 
or of his school; e.g., George a Greene revived in 1593 by Sussex’s company; 
Fair Em,^^ acted by Strange’s men about 1590; and The Famous Victories 
of Henry acted by the Queen’s men before 1588. These were great stand- 
bys of the professional troupes in the years before Henslowe began his diary 
(February, 1592). Later examples of the species Greene created are Munday’s 
John a Kent and John a Cumber (r. 1594), Downfall of Robert Earl of 
Huntingdon (1598), and Sir John Oldcastle^^ (1599); and the anonymous, 
but delightful and long beloved Merry Devil of Edmonton (c. 1603). 

Greene’s influence was great on Shakespeare’s romantic comedies, which 
are based upon much the same premises and materials; e.g., the nostalgic 
charm of the next county (Suffolk for Greene, Gloucestershire for Shake- 
speare); the woodland setting and idyllic atmosphere, where evil, though 
present in its blackest form, is easily dispelled; the capable and high-spirited 
heroine, fond of disguising herself as a boy; Oberon and his fairies as factors 
in a human love story; and the melancholy, worldly humorist (Bohan, 
Jaques) as a commentator on Utopia.'^® 

To see concretely the progress that comedy made in Elizabeth’s reign, it is 
better to turn from Greene’s romantic school to a stricter comic type and 
compare Henry Porter’s Two Angry Women of Abingdonf^^ which was 
acted by the Admiral’s men about 1598 and printed in 1599, with Gammer 
Gurton's Needle. They were written nearly half a century apart. Both arc 

Harington’s Ariosto was entered on the Stationers’ Register, Feb. 26, 1591. It is not 
necessary to believe that Greene awaited publication of the book, the progress of which was 
well known at court. See M. R. Morrison, “Greene’s Use of Ariosto in Orlando Furioso T MLN, 
XLix (1934)- 449-451- 

38 See C. R. Baskcrvili, “A Prompt Copy of A Looking Glass for London and England T MP, 
XXX (1932). 29-51; R. A. Law, **A Ljoo\ing Glasse and the Scriptures,” XJniv. Texas Studies 
in English {1939), PP- 31 - 47 - 

Reprinted, Malone Soc. (1911). Sec H. D, Sykes, “Robert Greene and George a Greene 
EES, vii (1931). 129-136. 

Reprinted, Malone Soc. (1928); also in the Shakespeare Apocrypha, ed. T. Brooke (Oxford, 
1908). 

This, as well as George a Greene, is included in J. Q. Adams* Chief Pre-Shakespearean 
Dramas {1924), 

Reprinted from MS, Malone Soc. (1923). Sec J. W. Ashton, “Revision in Munday’s fohn 
a Kent and John a Cumber T MLN, XLviii (1933). 531-537. 

Reprinted, Malone Soc. (1908); also in the Shakespeare Apocrypha. .The authors were 
Munday, Drayton, Wilson, and Hath way. 

Another of the “Shakespeare Apocrypha”; ed. J. M. Manly in .Representatipe Eng- 

lish Comedies, ii (1913); William A. Abrams (Durham, N. C-, 1942). 

■*^Scc P. Reyher, “Greene et Shakespeare,” Revue anglo-americaine , ii (1924). 51-54- 

Ed. C. M. Gaylcy, Represeniaiwe English Comedies, i (1912); Malone Soc, (1913). Sec 
R. E. Shear, “New Facts about Henry Porter,” PM LA, xlii (1927). 641-655; E. H. C. Oli- 
phant, “Who Was Henry Porter?” PMLA, xmi (1928). 572-575; L. Hotson, “The Adventure 
of the Single Rapier,” Atlantic Monthly, cxLvin (1931). 26-31; J. M. Nosworthy, “Notes on 
Henry Porter,” MLR, xxxv (1940). 517-521. 
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admirable pieces, filled with vigorous action and motivated by the suspicious 
fury of a pair of rustic beldames; but in Porter’s play farce has broadened 
into comedy without becoming in any respect romantic or exotic. The social 
station of the characters has been raised, the literary^ medium refined into 
very competent blank verse and prose, and the fable enlarged to include a 
love plot and the specialized humor types of Dick Coomes and Nicholas 
Proverbs. In form Porter’s play is a “nocturnal,” most of the action taking 
place at night out of doors, in imitation of A Midsummer Nigkfs Dream, 
which is in several places recalled, though there is here a complete absence of 
supernatural elements. On the other hand, Two Angry Women of Abingdon 
probably suggested the title and some plot elements in The Merry Wioes 
of Windsor, in which play likewise one sees what the Gammer Gurton species 
of village comedy could develop into by the year 1600. The balancing species 
of city, i.e., London, comedy projected in Ralph Roister Doister was only 
slightly exploited in Queen Elizabeth’s reign till Chapman and Jonson began 
moving in that direction at the end of the century ; but before those dramatists 
had developed their ideas, the type had reappeared in William Haughton’s 
amusing Englishmen for My Money, or A Woman Will Have Her Willf^ 
which, like Porter’s Angry Women, is first recorded in Henslowe’s Diary in 
1598. It has been called the first full-length comedy of London life and holds 
a significant position in the development of urban realism between UdaE’s 
play and Middleton’s seventeenth-century comedies of London life. 

See W. J. Lawrence, “Shakespeare from a New Angle,” Studies (Dublin, 1919), pp. 442- 
455; T. Brooke, “Eiizafcwthan Nocturnal and Infernal Plays,” MLN, xxxv (1920). 120-121. 

See R. B. Sharpe, The Real War of the Theaters (1935), p. 106. Besides payment for a 
non-extant second part of the Two Angry Women, Porter received an advance from Hcnslowc 
on a play to be called Two Merry Women of Abingdon (Feb. 28, I 599 )» which his death at 
the hands of John Day (June 7 following) must have interfered with. 

Sec the edition of A. C. Baugh (Philadelphia, 1917). 
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Elizabethan Tragedy 

Though tragic narrative, as illustrated in the Fall of Princes and Mirror 
for Magtstrates, had a great hold on readers, there vas hardly any tradition 
of tragedy on the English stage when Elizabeth came to the throned Thus, 
a though Seneca was acted at schools and original tragedies in Latin were 
produced at the universkies-several of which, e.g., Grimald’s Archipropheta 
V 547 )> 2ve great merit there appears to have been no popular interest in 
English tragedy till after 1580. Up to that time such tragedies as appeared in 
the vernacular were exotics, quite unlike in that respect to the early comedies, 
ihey could be produced only before ^te groups such as the Inns of Court, 
and, with their emphasis upon musical and spectacular adornment, had some- 
what the same limited appeal that grand opera has today. 

Early Elizabethan tragedy is Senecan tragedy.^ The fact that Lady Lumley 
made a prose translation of Euripides’ Iphigeneia at Aulis, which remained 
m manuscript till 1909,= and that Peele at Oxford translated either the same 
play or its sequel mto English verse argues no direct contact between the 
English stage and the art of Greece. Nor is it likely that the tragic implica- 
tions of medieval nondramatic writings, lately well analyzed by Professor 
Famham, would have found outlet in the theatres if the remarkable interest 
in Seneca between 1559 and 1581 had not prepared a channel for it. During 
these years the entire canon of ten tragedies ascribed to Seneca was translated 

by different hands, and in 1581 they were published together in an impr ess ive 
volume. 

m quality of Seneca’s plays may be indicated by a digest of his Thyestes 
which had been printed in Jasper Hey wood’s translation in 1560, and which 
perhaps influenced the structure of English tragedy more than any other. If 

1 Consult for the background, in addition to works listed at the head of the 

C. Bradbrook, Themes and Col 
oTsZbLhln'^lted (Cambndg^i935); Willard Farnham, The Medieval Heritage 

^ 1 ^ 86 ); Theodore Spencer, Death and Elizabethan Tragedy 

1 ^ Schuckmg, The Baroque Character of the Elizabethan Tmgic 
Hero (British Academy Shakespeare lecture, 1938); Hardin Craig. “The Shackline of A< 5 i- 

(Princeton, 1940). E. M. W. Tillyard in The Elizabethan World 

Pictme C1943) a brief aad lucid sketch of the philosophical background of Elizabethan 
^awnoiis. tamKing. 

Curfiife, Eurfy Classic^ Tragedies (Oxford. 1912); F. L. Lucas. Seneca 

^ weaunent of Seneca's plays is 

Haven, 1941). Howard Baker, Induction to Tragedy 

(B^mt Mmmc, 1939). doubts the extent of Seneca’s miucncc. ^ ^ 

, « m that year hf Malone Soc 

' ■ ' , 4 ^ 
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one Ignores the choral chants that divide the “acts,” and are Seneca’s finest 
poetical contribution, the content of the play is simply this: 

Act. L Dialogue between the ghost of Tantalus and a fury, telling of the curse 
upon the house of Atreus. 

Act IL Atreus announces to an attendant his intended vengeance upon his brother 
Thyestes. 

Act III. Thyestes and his three sons return from banishment at the invitation 
of Atreus. Thyestes has lost his previous sense of security. He is greeted by Atreus 
with a false show of love. 

Act IV. A messenger informs the chorus of the sacrifice of Thyestes’ sons and 
the unnatural feast at which their father has been fed upon their bodies. Dark- 
ness falls at mid-day. 

Act V. Atreus discloses to Thyestes that he has consumed his sons. 

There is no final chorus or further act of violence. The play ends with the two 
men discussing the situation in a lurid quiet. 

The earliest English tragedy was written by two members of Parliament Sac\pille 
and presented before Queen Elizabeth at Whitehall, January 18, 1562, by the and Norton,. 
gentlemen of the Inner Temple. In the first edition (1565) it is called the Gorboduc 
Tragedy of Gorboduc; in the second (c. 1570), which does not materially 
differ, the Tragedy of F err ex and Porrex. The first three acts are said to be 
the work of Thomas Norton ( 1532 - 1584 ) and the last two of Thomas Sack- 
ville ( 1536 - 1608 ), whose notable contribution to the Mirror for Magistrates 
belongs to the same year as the play; and the division is borne out by stylistic 
evidence.^ Both writers employ an admirable blank verse, not before at- 
tempted in a drama, and for the choral speeches, which in Senecan fashion 
separate the acts, they use the six-line stanza, (ababec) with occasional 
variation. There is a heavy embellishment of du,mb-shows after the Italian 
style, and of atmospheric music by violins, cornets, flutes, hautboys, and 
drums successively. The plot is from a source congenial enough to an author 
of the Mirror, i.e., the ancient history of Britain; and the play is itself a mirror 
for magistrates, indeed a special w^arning , piece for the young Queen against 
the da,ogers of sedition and divided sovereignty. To, get this effect Gorboduc 
,renou.nces the classic unities and presents a fifth act which is a dramatic 
irrelevance, .since the important characters are already dead. Politically, the 
last act is far from irrelevant, for it shows a .nightmarish picture, of ignorant 
armies clashing and selfish leaders advancing their claims through fifty years 
of ana.rchy:. The poetry has here the dark grandeur of Sackvilk’s Induction, 
and the play ends with two great, and greatly anachronistic, orations— respec- 
tively sixty-five and a, hundred lines in length' — in praise of .parliamentary 
government. 

It may be assumed that the example of Gorboduc inspired the sister society Jcacasta, 
of Gray’s Inn to produce Jocasta four years later (15®). This claims to be 
translated from Euripides {Phoenissae')^ but like Gascoignes Supposes is 

^ See J. E. Gillct, “Tbc Authotship of GmMueP MLN, x»i { 1916 ). 377-378; S, A. Small, 

‘TIic Political Import of tbe Norton Half of GoMticr PML.4, J.isi (1931)* 641-646; S. R. 

Wilson, ^^GorMuc and tlic Tbeory of Tyrannicide^ MIM, xxxsv {1939)- 355*366. 
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borrowed from the Italian, i.e., from Lodovico Dolce’s Giocasta, which 
rather remotely followed a Latin translation of the Greek. It has the five-act 
division of Senecan drama, acts one and four being signed by F. Kinwel- 
mars , the others by G. Gascoigne. The dumb-shows are even more elabo- 
rate than m Gorboduc, the blank verse a good deal less harmonious, and the 
chorus favors the rime royal instead of the six-line stanza.^ The spectators of 
t IS play supped full with horrors, but they were edified also by abundant 
moral chches to which the printer caUed attention by marginal notes and 
inverted commas* 

Inner Temple replied the next year (1567-8) with a tragedy out of 
Boccaccio, Gismond of Salerne in Love, written in five acts by five different 
gentlemen, one of whom was Christopher Hatton, later Lord Chancellor, and 
another Robert Wilmot.® It was acted before the Queen at Greenwich.'^ The 
five authors have well assimilated their styles and produced a very Senecan, 
mough romantic, play. Gismond’s lover is raised in the social scale to appease 
Aristotelean critics: from a varlet he becomes an earl. The unities are all 
respected, and pagan coloring is provided by the introduction of Cupid and 
Megaera. The chorus, which, as in Gorboduc and Jocasta, consists of four 
persons, is not metrically set off from the other speakers. In the original 
version the entire play uses alternate rime with few deviations; but years 
ater (1591) Wilmot gave himself the pains of recasting most of it as blank 
verse, adding the dumb-show descriptions, increasing the realistic stage- 
effects, and changing the title to The Tragedy of Tancred and Gismund? 

This would indicate that such taste as there was for courtly Senecan tragedy 
did not alter very much in a quarter century; and the same thing is shown 
in the Misfortunes of Arthur, which the Gray’s Inn gentlemen acted before 
die Queen at Greenwich on February 28, 1588. Francis Bacon had a hand in 
it, and Thomas Hughes seems to have been the chief author. Six others 
assisted, but they made no improvement upon Gorboduc. The blank verse 
is less good, the dumb-shows less ingenious, and the choral interludes duller. 
The dependence on Seneca is a good deal closer, both in the number of 
borrowed lines and in struaure. Indeed, the tale of Arthur is here not much 
more than a blend of the Thyestes and Oedipus stories. One might have 
expected more English application in the year after Mary Queen of Scots was 
beheaded and while the Spanish Armada was preparing to sail.® It was still 
true that Senecan tragedy could be produced only when it could draw upon 
the amateur ambitions of the Inns of Court and count on the Queen’s Palace 
for a theatre. 

® The last chorus is a sonnet, similar in form to the one that begins Romeo and Joliet. 

It is probable that the_ Inner Temple had previously produced an Italianate tragedy on 

Story of Romeo and Juliet at Christmas, Arthur Brooke mentions such a jplay in 

hK preface to Romeus and Juliet (1562), See Cunliffe, op. at., p. Ixxxvii 

^Scc “Sonnet of the Queen’s Maids,” Gunliffc, op. at., p. 163. 

SThis text is rf^rinted, Malone Soc. (1915)- Sec D. Rlcin, “According to the ■Dccomm' of 
Thca Bales,” FMLA, xxxiii (1918). 244-268; John .Murray, ^'^Temerei and-Gismunir RES, 
3CW (1938). 385-395- ■ , ^ _ : * , 

® $at E, H. WaUcr, “A Possible interpretation of' Tie Misimimmes of Ankw/'* JEGP, xxw 

(1925), 219-245. 
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It was Thomas Kyd (1558-1594), and a little after him the subtler, nobler Thomas 
Marlo\¥e, who succeeded around 1585 in producing an English adaptation Kyd 
of Latin tragedy that not only gained the approval of the people as a whole, 
but aroused an excited enthusiasm such as no other productions of the English 
theatre have quite equaled. Kyd was no poet, though he can write tolerable 
blank verse, but as a deviser of stage tricks and a master of the art of giving 
his audiences the sort of thrills that will most powerfully agitate their spines 
he has had very few superiors. In his most famous play, The Spanish Tragedy, The Span- 
he takes as a foundation three conventional devices which the stilted earlier i^h Tragedy 
writers had borrowed from Seneca. One was the ghost, another the theme of 
revenge for the murder of a relative (Kyd makes it the revenge of old Hiero- 
nimo for the murder of his son), and the third was a liberal use of stage 
declamation and soliloquy. These he proceeded to aerate and enliven by 
inventing a whole bagful of novel applications. We can list only the most 
striking: 

1. He discards the antique story taken from classic mythology' or legendary 
British history, and gives his spectators a piping hot play of modern love 
and war. His setting is Spain, a country quite uniquely interesting to Kyd’s 
countrymen at this time. His plot is imaginary, but it is supposed to arise 
out of the consequences of the battle of Alcantara, fought as recently as 1580. 

2. The Elizabethans liked complexity in their stories, and the Senecan 
plays had been unbearably monotonous in plot. Kyd evolves a perfect wilder- 
ness of subplots, with enough hair-raising tricks and turns to make the 
fortune of a detective novelist. 

3. The Elizabethans liked queer people, and the characters of the earlier 
tragedies, heroes and villains alike, had a distressing tendency to talk like 
members of Parliament. Kyd gives his characters lurid psychological twists 
of mind. Hieronimo, the hero, is obscurely mad; Lorenzo, his antagonist, is 
an embodiment of Machiavellian cunning and ruthlessness; Viloppo- is a 
blue-print for all the heavy villains of nineteenth-century melodrama; Bel- 
Imperia is that ever new and dreaded portent, the “new” woman, who flouts 
the mores with a lethal charm. 

4. ■ Kyd invents stage business in unbelievable quantities. The Senecan 
play was notoriously weak in this respect, most of the interesting things 
taking place behind the scenes and being reported to the audience in a 
communique by a professional bore called the nun tins or messenger. The 
nuntim finds no place with Kyd. Of murders and suicides on the stage The 
Spanish Tragedy offers eight, cleverly spaced and diversified, Ixsides the 
spectacle of a public hanging, the running lunatic of an elderly gciitle woman,. 

the biting out of a gentleman V tongue, and other devices to prevent tedious- 

S. Boas, The Works of Thomas Kyd (Oxford, 1901); C, Crawford, A Cmcordmcff 
So she Works of Thomas Kyd (Louvain, 1906-10); J. de Smet, Thorny Ky^. i komme, 
toemre, ie miiim (Brussels, 1935); P. W. Biesterfeldt, Dk dram&tuche Techmk Thomas Kyds 

(Halle, 1936). „ f / \ 

i*Sct T. W. Baldwin, ‘*On the Chronology of Thomas Kyd’s Works,’’ MLX, xn (I 925 )« 

343-349; and **Tliomas Kyd’s Early Company Connections/’ PQ, vi (1927}- sii-SiS* 




ness. Kyd devised the arrangement of the play within the play, which Shake- 
speare found so useful; and in two separate scenes of the Spanish Tragedy 
he gets a novel three-ring-circus effect by having certain characters discuss 
their intimate affairs while others look on from without, and Revenge and 
Andrea gaze^ down upon the whole — ^the spectators, of course, diverting 
themselves with the emotions of all three groups at once. 

Finally, Kyd invented a ranting style of verse admirably fitted to the 
robustious personality of Edward Alleyn and to the acoustics of an open-air 
theatre. It drew the very souls out of the groundlings and became as popular 
with the apprentices of London as Euphuism was with the courtly classes: 

O eyes, no eyes, but fountains fraught with tears! 

O life, no life, but lively form of death! 

Dozens of such morsels of Kydian phrase were bawled about the streets and 
quoted in popular literature for fifty years. Naturally, the play made the 
fortunes of the actors. Long after Kyd’s unhappy death it was being revised 
and expanded and revised again: as a stage play it simply would not die, 
t ough all the men of taste condemned it. At least ten printed editions are 
known before 1634, and some have disappeared. We may imagine that many 
of the plain people of London never enjoyed a more perfect moment than 
when they had got themselves standing room in Henslowe’s theatre and 
were w'afted into Elysium by the famous opening words of Don Andrea’s 
ghost: 

When this eternal substance of my soul 

Did live imprisoned in my wanton flesh . . . 

I was a courtier in the Spanish court. 

The rest of Kyd s short life seems to have been mainly spent in exploiting 
the success of The Spanish Tragedy. There was a now lost Spanish Comedy 
or Don Horatio, that was being produced by Henslowe in 1592. This was 
probably by Kyd and may have had a connection with The First Part of 
Jeronimo (1605) by a later hand, which gives the antecedent history and 
explains how Andrea came to be a ghost. The latter is a flat play, but was 
enough in demand in i&)4 to cause a quarrel between Shakespeare’s company 
and the Children of the Revels over the stage rights. In Soliman and Perseda 
Kyd has expanded into a five-act tragedy the story he had used for the inserted 
play which brings the Spanish Tragedy to its catastrophe, adding an induc- 
tion-choral framework and a braggart soldier, Basilisco, whom Shakespeare 
appears to have found amusing.''^ The little we know of the lost play of 


On the vexed subject o£ the extraordinary additions (not by Kyd' 
in the quarto of 1602, sec the introduction to the Maione Soc. edition o- 
Jmtsyn,^ ii. 238-241; H. W. Cmndell, N & Q , clxiv (1933). 147-149, clx 
Sdificking, Die Zusii~ze zm S finish Tragedy (Leipzig, 1938) and LI 
My 17, 1937 (pp. 442, 464, 480, 528). 

' , '^’^Scc J^Mg fokfi L i. 244 ' Coiiiparc also Soiifuatt and Terseda l iii, * 
n.. see S. ;C. Cbew, The Crescent and the Rose (1937). 
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Hamlet which preceded Shakespeare’s indicates that it was Kyd’s work:^^ The Old 
a “Danish tragedy” intentionally conceived as a sort of obverse of the Hamlet 
Spanish Tragedy, and marked by the same faults and showy brilliances as 
the earlier play. Similarities remain even when Kyd’s extant play is compared 
with Shakespeare’s. Each has an amiable Horatio, whose name sounds some- 
what strangely in Denmark. One concerns a father’s vengeance and the other 
a son’s; in each case justice is retarded by the mental state of the avenger, 
and questions arise of internal vs. external difficulties. In each there is a ghost 
returned from the dead to spur revenge, a lady driven mad, and a play within 
the play to forward the avenger’s purpose. Each, in the measure of the 
author’s ability, highlights soliloquy, and blends a profound Senecan melan- 
choly with the frankest sensationalism. 

Paradoxically enough, Kyd appears also as one of the earliest apostles of French 
the French school of Senecan tragedy fathered by Robert Gamier (1534- 
1590). Gamier had carried to a very high point a conception of drama quite 
antipodal to that of the Spanish Tragedy: in it the lyric and reflective beauties 
of Seneca were delicately enhanced and all the brutality of plot purged away. 

In the year of Garnier’s death the Countess of Pembroke translated his Marc- 
Antoine into accurate but dull English blank verse. This was printed in 1592 
and two years later Kyd joined the movement with his Cornelia, translated Kyi's 
from another of Garnier’s plays and dedicated to the Countess of Sussex. A Cornelia 
quieter drama could hardly be imagined. Act i consists of a single speech by 
S Cicero (158 lines) and nine stanzas of lamentation on the miseries of civil 

,, war by the chorus. In Act ii Cicero talks with Cornelia, the sorrowing widow 

of Pompey the Great, dissuading her from suicide, and the chorus sings of 
the mutability of human affairs. In Act iii Cornelia talks with the chorus 
and with Pompey ’s servant Philip, and Cicero makes another philosophical 
oration. In Act iv Cassius and Dedmus Brutus discourse in one scene, Caesar 
and Mark Antony in another. In Act v a messenger arrives to inform 
Cornelia that her father, Scipio, has been forced to slay himself. Cornelia 
makes it dear that the times are very bad, but that she must live, “(though 
life she hateth),” to make the tombs and mourn upon the hearses of her 
illustrious dead. 

; Nothing was less suited to Kyd’s peculiar talents than this type of closet 

drama, to which he can hardly have been drawn by anything except the hope 
{ of recommending himself to its influential patronesses. The thing fitted the 

feminine nature of Samuel Daniel much litter, and the latter’s Ckofaim, Dmiefs 
an original play on Garnier’s formula, is the best work of the schexjL It first Clcof^ira 
appeared in the same year as Kyd’s Cornelia (1594), with a flattering inscrip- 
■ non to Lady Pembroke, but was much revised later. Daniel employs riming 
verse (mainly quatrains) in the dialogue; his choruses are as charming as 
arc Garnier’s, and his lack of action as complete- The first act consists of a 

C. M. Lewis, The Genesis of Eomlet (1907); H, D. Gray, ■ ‘‘Recpasiniction of a Lost 
Play,” FQ, vii {1928), 254-274, 

I' ^®Sec A. M. W^itherspoon, The Influence of Rohm Garnier on 'Efis&heihisn Drama (New 

Hawn, 1924). 
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single long monologue by Cleopatra (196 lines), with comment by chorus, 
and the catastrophe is related by the nuntius in Act v at still greater length. 
Daniels source is North’s Plutarch (Life of Antony), from which he lifts 
some of the same purple patches that Shakespeare later wove into his very 
different fabric. In the edition of 1607, which was the seventh to appear, 
Cleopatra has been recast into something more closely resembling the Anglo- 
Saxon conception of a play. The changes are probably due to the influence of 
Daniel’s second Plutarchan play, Philotas (1605), which centers on a trial 
for high treason and has for its hero a vain and foolish soldier-favorite of 
Alexander the Great, who (though Daniel denied it) greatly resembles 
the unfortunate Earl of Essex. This play, unlike the original Cleopatra, was 
mtended for the actual stage and has more animation, though it is still ques- 
tionable whether actors could have learned some of the long speeches or 
auditors endured them. The chorus, nuntms, and riming verse continue to 
be characteristic features. 

Samuel Brandon’s Tragicomedy of the Virtuous Octavia (1598) imitates 
the Cleopatra of Daniel in metre, but does not approach it in excellence. It 
likewise follows North’s version of the Life of Antony, but Antony does not 
himself appear, nor does Cleopatra. Antony’s virtuous and forsaken wife is 
almost the only important figure in a play which even more than Cornelia 
and Cleopatra emphasizes the special distaff interest of this school. Brandon 
appended a pair of Ovidian epistles, from Octavia to Antony and from 
Antony to Octavia, written like the choruses of his play in a lax ballad metre. 
Another imitator of Daniel was a lady of rank, Elizabeth, the wife of Sir 
Henry Cary and mother of the famous Lord Falkland of the civil wars. Her 
tragedy of Mariam, the Fair Queen of Jewry,^^ printed in 1613, may be the 
earliest play composed (as distinguished from translated) by an English- 
woman. She took out of Josephus’s history of the Jews one of the great stories 
of the world, and by setting the day of action just after the battle of Actium 
brought it into connection with the familiar Antony and Cleopatra material. 
She attempts to write with cautious classic elegance, but this style is not suited 
to the amount of romantic excitement she wished to introduce. 

On the accession of James I Daniel became a favorite at court and gave 
up tragedy for masques and pastoral comedies of no great importance.^^ 
The chief Jacobean continuators of the Gamier type of tragedy were two 
grave philosophical poets, Sidney’s friend, Fulke Greville and King James’s 
Scottish friend, Sir William Alexander®® (c. 1567-1640) . The latter’s four 

la liis ‘‘apology” for Fhihtas Daniel asserts tliat three acts of the play had been written 
before the Essex uprising of i6oi. 

Reprinted j Malone Soc.,, 1910. 

Reprinted, Malone Soc., 1914. 

Sec M. J. Valency, The Tragedks of Herod md Mmiamne {1940). 

Lc., The Vision of the Twelve Goddesses (1604); The Qmeen's^ (1605); Tetkyd 

Festival 610) \ Hymen* s Triumph (1615). 

Sec below. Part m, ch. ^1. 

Sec L. E. Kastner and H. B. Charlton, Sir WiUmm Alexander, Earl of Sfiriing: the 
Dramatic Worlds (Manchester, 1921) whkh has a very notable intrcKluctibn; T. H, MkGrail, 
Sir Wdliam Alexander, FkrU Emi of Stk^ng (Edinburgh, 1940). 
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Monarchic Tragedies (1603-1607) deal with four great crises of the ancient ^i^ Wm. 
world, beginning with the Tragedy of Croesus and ending with that of ^iexander, 
Julius Caesar. They employ the chorus and the alternately riming verse which 
had become conventional in this sort of drama. Occasionally they introduce 
a ghost or a classical goddess to open the play, but they pay no close attention 
to the unities and are overlong. They justly challenge our respectful considera- 
tion, but more by the political wisdom they contain than by any dramatic 
pleasure they impart. 

The first part of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine created in all sorts of writers a Popular 
desire to emulate its success, and at the same time confused their notions of English 
tragedy. One of the feeblest imitations is The Wars of Cyrus, printed in 1594 'tragedy 
as played by the Children of the Chapel, though the date of such performance 
is a mystery. It is a happy romantic narrative, to w^hich gravity is added by 
two deaths at the end. The ultimate source is Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, to 
which a very popular tale in Painter’s Palace of Pleasure had given cur- 
rency. One of the most fulsome imitations of Tamburlaine is The Comical 
History of Alphonsus, King of Aragon, published in 1599 as by “R. G.” If 
Greene wrote it, it was Greene at his worst. Nothing comical appears except 
the stylistic excess and the happy ending, in which the vainglorious hero, 
after conquering the Great Turk and other sovereigns, marries his disdainful 
captive. There is a good deal of killing on the stage and a great deal of magic. 

Venus is the introducer of each act, and the story is presented as the work 
of Calliope, the muse of epic poetry, rather than of the tragic muse, Melpo- 
mene. 

The Battle of Alcazar, surviving only in a bad text (1594), bears no author’s The Battle 
name, but can be accepted as the work of Peek, whose chaotic notions of of Alcazar 
structure and occasional grandeurs of style are both apparent. It w^as evi- 
dently admired in its day and was rather frequently quoted. The Spanish 
Tragedy may have suggested the idea of dramatizing the battle of Alcazar 
(1578) and the death of Sebastian of Portugal, but Tamburlaine, which is 
mentioned in the text, no doubt inspired the hazy background of warring 
Moorish kings. The chief villain is the terrible Negro, Muly Mahamet, 'who 
has a beloved wife (Calipolis) and son; and they in turn laid down the 
specifications for Aaron in Titus Andronicus. Peek’s spirit was too eclectic 
and impatient for Senecan restraint, but he keeps a hint of the pseudo-Roman 
method in the presenter who introduces each act and in the three ghosts and 
numerous dumb-shows.^® 

No. XI, “King Cyrus and die Lady Pantliea.’* Tlic play is reproduced by f. S. Fanner, Tudor 
facsimile Texts (1911); and has been carefully edited b>’ J. P. Brawner (tlrbana, 1942). 

25 E.g., the praise of Queen Elizabeth, Malone Soc. ed., lines 724 ff., and the last speech 
of Stukcley, lines 1454 C 

A somewhat similar method and theme appear in Alorum for London, or the Siege of 
Antwerp Q, 60 2), acted by Shakespeare’s company and entered for publication in 1600. It is 
based on a pamphlet by Gascoigne and treats the sack of Antwerp by the Spaniards in i576» 
with emphasis on the heroic deeds and death of two^ English ofScers. Reprinted, Matone Soc., 

1913. , 
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Turkish history of the early sixteenth century is weirdly dramatized in 
Selimus^^ (1594), written by some one who fancied himself as a poet but 
had no notion of playmaking. There is evidence connecting this piece with 
Greene, but it is not strong enough to overcome the incredulity produced 
by the general nature of the work.“® Selimus is clearly a derivative of Tam- 
hurlaine and has some close parallels with the pseudo-Shakespearean Locrine 
(1595), a sultry tragedy of love and war in ancient Britain, in which Ate and 
a dumb-show introduce each act and various ghosts enliven the proceedings. 

Lodge’s Wounds of Civil (1594) carries the Tamburlaine motif 

into Roman history, presenting Sulla as a young conqueror who rides in 
triumph, but blending this conception, it would seem, with reminiscence of 
the treatment of war in the Henry VI plays, which perhaps first opened the 
English eyes of hard-pressed playwrights to the wealth of gory incident in the English 
Chronicle chronicles.^® Henslowe’s Diary shows how largely such material was used in 

Flays plays which have not survived. Existing tragedies of this kind include the 

Troublesome Reign of John King of England (^59^)? two parts, and 
the effective True Tragedy of Richard (i594)> besides plays of less 

clearly tragic import, such as Peek’s Edward (1593) and the anonymous 
Edward III (1596), in which there are some good reasons for seeing Shake- 
speare’s hand. It was natural and easy to frame tragedies also out of the lives 
of well known English statesmen; e.g., the manuscript plays of 'Woodstock” 
or Thomas, Duke of Gloucester^® and of Sir Thomas More;®® Sir John 
Oldcastle (1600), Thomas Lord CromwelH^ (1602); and even, on a lower 
social level, Jac\ Straw (^593) and Captain Thomas Stu\eley^^ (1605). 

The interest in chronicle history may be credited also with shaping a 
Bourgeois bourgeois tragedy which was one of the most vital Elizabethan types. 
Tragedy Forecasts of this are perhaps found in such interlude developments as John 
Phillip’s Patient and Meef^ GrissilH^ (c. 1565), Thomas Garter’s Virtuous 



Reprinted, Malone Soc., 1909. 

There is a great deal of elaborate stanzaic verse and emphasis on the favorite themes of 
abdication and mutilation. Tamburlaine is directly alluded to in lines 2345 and 2439. 

Reprinted, Malone Soc., 1910. 

®® Scc F. E. Schelling, The English Chronicle Play (1902). 

Reprinted in “Shakespeare Classics,” cd. F. J. Furnivall and J. Munro (1913); also in the 
Furness Variorum Shakespeare King John (1919). 

Reprinted, Malone Soc., 1929. 

Reprinted, Malone Soc., 1911. 

Reprinted, Shakespeare Apocrypha (1908). 

Malone Soc., 1929. 

On the question of Shakespeare’s part in this play sec the edition by W, W. Greg (Malone 
Soc., 1911), Sir E. M. Thompson, Shakespeare's Handamiing (Oxford, 1916), A. W. Pollard, 
et aL, Shakespeare's Hand in the Play of Sir Thomas More (Cambridge, 1923), E. K. Chambers, 
Wiliiam Shakespeare (av, Oxford, 1930), i, 499-5 1 5, and R. W. Chambers, “Some Sequences, 
or Thought in Shakespeare and in the 147 Lines of Sir Thomas MoreF MLR, xxvi (1931). 
251-280. 

Malone Soc., igo8; Shakespeare Apocrypha (1908)- 

Shakespeare Apocrypha (2908). 

Tudor Eacsimile Texts, cd. J. S. Farmer (1911). 

Tudor FacsimUe Texts, cd.- J. S. ■ Farmer {1911); |. Q. Adams, “Captainc 'Th^cmas 
Siiikclcy,” /EGP, XV (1916)- 1-23,. 

Reprinted, Malone Soc., 1909-- 
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and Godly Susanna (1578), and particularly in George Whetstone's Promos 
and Cassandra*’" (1578), which handles the same theme as Shakespeare’s 
Measure for Measure. In all these plays there are “happy” endings and rough 
clownage, but the main problem is domestic and deeply serious. The first Arden of 
unmitigated tragedy of ordinary life is Arden of Feverskam ** (1592) dram- Feversham 
atized from Holinsbed s account of the murder of a leading citizen of 
Faversham in Kent in 1551. The play is an Agamemnon of middle-class 
English life, very faultily constructed, but extremely vivid in its picture of 
manners and customs. Alice Arden, the best drawn character, is not quite 
unworthy to be mentioned with Clytemnestra, and Mosby, her lover, fairly 
fills the role of Aegisthus; but there is no thought of classic parallels in this 
bleak transcript of sordid acts and feelings. The catastrophe is not artistically 
developed, but the situations evoke at times a very striking poetry and at 
other times unusually graphic vignettes of Tudor life. The only other extant 
play of the type comparable with Arden is A Warning for Fair Women 
(1599), based upon a similar crime passionnel.*’" It was acted by Shakespeare’s 
company, and probably at the new Globe theatre which was opened in the 
spring or summer of 1599. The unknown author was master of a remarkable 
plain and easy style, both in blank verse and prose. He justly calls his work a 
“true and home-born tragedy”: it leaves a rather horribly convincing impres- 
sion of the London middle-class, smug, purse-proud, and sensual, steadily 
pushing themselves up amid brutal crime and yet more brutal punishment. 

Of the same nature is the realistic portion of Robert Yarington’s (.= ) 

Two Lamentable Tragedies *’' (1601, but written earlier), dealing svith the 
murder of another London merchant in 1594; and the type persisted as late 
as 1624 in a lost work, The Late Murder in Whitechapel" in which four 
very considerable dramatists— Dekker, Rowley, Ford, and Webster-— com- 
bined their talents. Page of Plymouth, for which Henslowe paid Dekker and 
Jonson in 1599, depicted an adulterous murder in the west, perpetrated in 
1591; and A lor\shire Tragedy*^ (1608), “written by W. Shakespeare.” as 
the title-page alleged, and undoubtedly acted by his company at the Globe, 
deals with a northern crime of 1605. Shakespeare can hardly be held respon- 
sible for much of the language of this ephemeral piece, but it seems to have 

Reprinted, Malone Soc., 1937. 

Tudor Facsimile Texts, cd. |, S, Farmer (1910). Whetstone’s play is in tw^o parts, like 
Tamburimne, and was published by the same stadoncr, Richard Jones, who entered bcTh pairs 
of plays on the Stationers’ Register with the identical description, *‘tw’Q comical disc-3iirses,’* 

The title-page of Tamburiaine changed this to ‘’two tragical discourses.” 

Reprinted, Shakespeare Apocrypha, See H. D. Sykes, Sideiights on S hakes f^are (Stratford- 
upon-Avon, 1919), pp. 48-76 (arguing for Kyd’s authorship). 

J. S. Farmer, Tudor Facsimile Texts (1912). The subject is the murder of George Saunden 
of London in 1573. Sec J. Q. Adams, “The Authorship of A Warning fat Fair Women/' FMLA, 

XTvxn (191s). 594-620. 

Ed. J. S. Farmer, Tudor Facsimile Texts, 1913. R. A. Law, “Yarington’s Two LamentaUe 
Tragedies/* MLR, v (1910). 1,67-177, and the introduction to William Haughton’s Enghshmem 
for My Moneyy ed. A. C. Baugh (Phila., 1.917), pp- 48-60. 

'See C- J. Sisson, Lost Plays of Skakespeare^s Age (Cambridge,. 1936), pp* 80-1214, 

, Reprinted, Shakespeare Apocrypha (1908). 
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provided him with an elective episode in King Learf'^ and his great early 
Jacobean tragedies — Othello, Lear, Macbeth — are, for one thing, transmuta- 
tions of the Elizabethan tragedy of domestic crime. 

There was also a return at about the time of Shakespeare’s ]ulius Caesar 
(1599) and Jonson’s Sejanus (1603) to the imperial Roman subjects by writers 
unconnected with the Senecan school The fine play, Caesars Revenge 
(1606), “privately acted by the students of Trinity College in Oxford,” has 
Discord to introduce each act and makes a good deal of Caesar’s ghost; but 
it lacks the chorus, which the Senecans so prized, and instead of restricting 
the action to a day, covers the whole six years from Pharsalia to Philippi. In 
the next year (1607) was printed The Tragical Life and Death of Claudius 
Tiberius Nero (i.e., the emperor Tiberius), likewise by a young man of 
one of the universities. It is very long and very violent, and deals with the 
same historical period as Jonson’s Sejanus. Equally anonymous, and of greater 
merit, is The Tragedy of Nero (i.e., the emperor Nero), which was not 
printed till 1624.^^ 

The scene was transferred to Germany and the horror intensified in two 
hectic revenge plays: Henry Chettle’s Tragedy of Hoffman, “or a revenge 
for a father,” mentioned in Henslowe’s Diary in 1602; and The Tragedy 
of Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany, not printed till 1654, though its first 
form may have antedated 1600. Italy became the scene in Marston’s Antonio's 
Revenge (1602), acted by the children of Paul’s, and in two powerful 
plays printed in 1607 as previously acted by Shakespeare’s company: The 
Devil's Charter by Barnabe Barnes and The Revenger's Tragedy by 
Cyril Tourneur. The Turk came back in John Mason’s tragedy of that title 
(1610),^^ and the monstrous Moor against a Spanish background in Lust's 
Dominion, which the only surviving text (1657) states to have been 
“written by Christofer Marloe, Gent.” 

The uncertainties of authorship, date, and text are so great in most of 
these plays as to baffle intelligent discussion. They may be said to represent 
the position of tragedy, except in the hands of the greatest masters, at the 


Sec T. Brooke, ‘*King Lear and A Yorkshire Tragedy*" MLN, xxvii (1912). 62, 

Reprinted, Malone Soc., 1911. 

Reprinted, Malone Soc., 1915. 

52 Reprinted, *‘Nero** & Other Plays, Mermaid Series, n. d. 

Ed. J. S. Farmer, Tudor Facsimile Texts (1913); sec H. Jenkins, The Life and Work 
of Henry Chetile (1934), pp. 71-108. The Death of Robert Earl of Huntington, by Munday 
and Cbcttlc, 1598, grafts the same horrid sort of tragedy upon the Robin Hood legend. 

Ed. H. F. Schwarz (1913), and T. M. Parrott, Tragedies of George Chapman {1910), 
pp. 40 1 -471, 683-720. 

Reprinted, Malone Soc., 1922. 

Ed. R. B. McKcrrow (Louvain, 1904). 

See A. Nicoll, Works of Cyril Tourneur (1929) and below, Part iii, ch. iii. 

EU,, J. Q. Adams (Louvain, 1913). There was a new edition of Mason’s play in 1632, 
perhaps called forth by the i^sthumous publication of the two still, more lurid Oxford 
tragedies of Thomas GoS'e .(1591-1629): The Raging Turk, or Batazet the 'Second (1631) and 
Tke Coitrageous Turk, or Amuratk the First (1632). For the best account of all th.esc Turldsh 
plays xc $. C. Chew, The Crescent and the Rose (1937), ch. xi. 

Ed. J. L. G. Brereton (Louvain, 1931). 
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close o£ the Elizabethan period. What they most possess is robust violence and 
great popular appeal, qualities very unlike those of the Seoecan imitations 

from which they grew. Their chief lesson for the critic is that he should not 
be too much surprised, or speak of sudden and unheralded decadence, when 
he passes from the sober tragedy of Shakespeare, Jonson, and Chapman to 
the vehemence of Webster and of Ford. 
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Strengthened his romanticism, his sense of the strangeness of life; the uncer- 
tainties and disappointments of his own career heightened in him that 
democratic independence of mind which makes romanticism potent. Had 
he been less brilliantly connected or had he himself held a more splendid 
position, his impact upon literature would probably have been smaller. 

Master Philip Sidney could befriend Spenser without patronage; the heir 
presumptive of the Earl of Leicester could practise innovation without suspi- 
cian of demagoguery, and get a hearing for his innovations. 

Sidney’s immense influence was based first upon his o|^n-mindedncss, 
his democratic attitude, and second upon his sincere and eager fancy. These 
are the qualities in his work also which made it a gospel of romanticism. 

His opemmindedness brought him acquaintance with very diverse friends His Friends 

and made his brain hospitable to notions sometimes rather alien to his 

real tastes and convictions. Two groups of literar^' friends have left traces 

on his work and on the history of the period. One gathered at Leicester 

House in London during 1579 and 1580 and was called by Spenser — perhaps 

only jokingly the “Areopagus.” To this belonged Sidney and Edward 

Dyer (later Sir Edward), Spenser, and others. What we know of it we 

learn from the letters that passed between Spenser and Gabriel Harvey of 

Cambridge at the time. It appears from them that “some use of familiarity” 

existed betw^een Spenser and Sidney, and that those two arch-romantics 

were employing much of their leisure in the futile and unromantic attempt 

to fit English poetry to classical metres. Spenser’s interest in the projected 

reform in prosody may be assumed to have been short-lived; it was probably 

imbibed at Cambridge from Harvey. That Sidney’s interest w’as serious 

is evidenced by the large mass of classicizing verse wEich he introduced 

into his Arcadia.^ 

The second group of literary friends by whom Sidney’s work w^as affected Wiiton 
is that which met at Wilton, the country house of his sister Mary, the House 
Countess of Pembroke. Here also his romanticism would seem to have 
developed among ideas predominantly unromantic. The Lady Mary’s literary 
taste appears to have had little in common wuth Philip’s, except that it 
w^as fervent and generous. Her claim to recognition as an author rests 
upon her Antony, a translation made four years after Sidney’s death, from 
the French of Robert Gamier.® The Elizabethan era has little to show 
that is less romantic in tone or conception. In the works of others which 
she inspired— the Cleopmrn of Daniel, Cornelia of Kyd, the Countess of 
Pembroke's ipy-ehtirch and Countess of Pembrol^e's Emanuel by Abraham 
Fraunce^' — the neo-classical spirit is equally rampant. For Mary^, we may 
infer, rules were the essence of iitcraturc; by Philip they were certainly 

® G, D. Wilkock, ‘‘Passing Pitefull Hexameters: A Study of Quantity and Arxem. in 

EnglisE Renaissance Verse/’ MLR, xxix (1934). 1-19. 

® C£ lEc preceding cEaptcr, and consult FrazKcs B. Yming, Siinty, Cmnfm of Ptm^ 

(tgii), and F. E. ScIscIIing, “Sidney’s Sister, Pembroke’s Motber/* foAms Hopkins Alumni 
Mag,, XII (1923). 3-23; rcprinied in Shakespeara and **Dem-Sdancd* (Pbiladclpbia, 1927), 
pp,.' 100-125, ■ 

* Both Fraunce’s works arc in “English totanicicrs,** 
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Sidney and the Sonneteers 


No student of English literature need apologize for devoting a considerable 
part of his attention to the more personal and social aspects of Sir Philip 
Sidney ^ (1554-1586). In three directions, to be sure, Sidney’s actual achieve- 
ment ranks him among the very highest of the Elizabethan writers. None 
but Shakespeare and Spenser produced a finer sonnet sequence. None but 
Ben Jonson surpassed him as a literary critic. None of the writers of his age 
approached his influence in the field of prose romance. Yet if Astrophel and 
Stella, the Defense of Poesy, and the Arcadia had never been published, we 
should still have to regard Sidney as a cultural landmark. Seconded by his 
sister, he created through his personal efforts and his personal charm a new 
artistic atmosphere more stimulating than any other that then existed. To- 
gether — or more strictly in succession, for the Countess of Pembroke (1561- 
1621) was but twenty-five when her brother died — ^they first produced what 
in the highest sense may be called the academic spirit in English letters. 

In an unusual degree Sidney’s personality and influence were affected by 
his environment and by the circumstances of his worldly position. His 
character was unusually serious and consistent, but the' conditions under 
which he lived his life were extraordinarily fickle and perplexing. The 
fantastic lights and shadows of his fortune, playing over the high-spirited 
constancy of his disposition, ripened his romantic genius and gave him the 
unique place that he held among his contemporaries and yet holds with us. 
The grandson of a duke, godson of a king, nephew to four earls, brother-in- 
law of an earl, brother of an earl, and uncle to three earls, he was himself, 
through nearly all his life, an untitled commoner. Throughout his life he was 
poor, yet within easy expectation of huge wealth. A special favorite of the 
Queen and of the most powerful peers, he was without public influence and 
frequently deprived of ordinary personal liberty. Had he lived two years 
longer, he might have become Earl of Leicester, as his brother Robert later 
did; but the only title which he in fact received, that of knight, was granted 
for the sorriest of possible reasons and brought him neither commendation 
nor reward. The grotesque alternations of fate manifested in his own family 


^ A. Fcuillorat, The Complete Workjs of Sir Philip Sidney Cambridge, 1912-1926). 
Tbe best lives are: M. W. Wallace, The Life of Sir Philip Sidney (Cambridge, 1915); M. 
Wilson, Sir Philip Sidney (1931); A. H, Bill, Astrophel (1937). New maniiscript material 
regarding Sidney is available in V. B. Hckzcl and H. H. Hudson, Nohilis . . . and Lessm Lttgubris 
hy Thomas Moffet (San Marino, Calif., 1940). Sidncy*s prose works arc discussed in K. O. 
Myrtck, Sir Philip Sidney as a literary Craftsman (Cambridge, Mass., 1935). Fuller reference 
in S. A. Tannenbaum, Sir Philip Sidney, A Concise Bibliography (1941). 
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Strengthened his romanticism, his sense o£ the strangeness of life; the uncer- 
tainties and disappointments of his own career heightened in him that 
democratic independence of mind which makes romanticism potent. Had 
he been less brilliantly connected or had he himself held a more splendid 
position, his impact upon literature would probably have been smaller. 

Master Philip Sidney could befriend Spenser without patronage; the heir 
presumptive of the Earl of Leicester could practise innovation without suspi- 
cian of demagoguery, and get a hearing for his innovations. 

Sidney’s immense influence was based first upon his open-mindedness, 
his democratic attitude, and second upon his sincere and eager fancy. These 
are the qualities in his work also which made it a gospel of romanticism. 

His Open-mindedness brought him acquaintance with very diverse friends His Friends 

and made his brain hospitable to notions sometimes rather alien to his 

real tastes and convictions. Two groups of literary friends have left traces 

on his work and on the history of the period. One gathered at Leicester 

House in London during 1579 and 1580 and was called by Spenser — ^perhaps 

only jokingly ^the “Areopagus.” To this belonged Sidney and Edward 

Dyer (later Sir Edward), Spenser, and others. What we know of it we 

learn from the letters that passed between Spenser and Gabriel Harvey of 

Cambridge at the time. It appears from them that “some use of familiarity” 

existed between Spenser and Sidney, and that those two arch-romantics 

were employing much of their leisure in the futile and unromantic attempt 

to fit English poetry to classical metres. Spenser’s interest in the projected 

reform in prosody may be assumed to have been short-lived; it w^as probably 

imbibed at Cambridge from Harvey. That Sidney’s interest was serious 

is evidenced by the large mass of classicizing verse which he introduced 

into his Arcadia? 

The second group of literary friends by whom Sidney’s work was affected Wilton 
is that which met at Wilton, the country house of his sister Mary, the House 
Countess of Pembroke. Here also his romanticism would seem to have 
developed among ideas predominantly unromantic. The Lady Mary’s literary 
taste appears to have had little in common with Philip’s, except that it 
was fervent and generous. Her claim to recognition as an author rests 
upon her Antony, a translation made four years after Sidney’s jieath, from 
the French of Robert Gamier.® The Elizabethan era has little to show 
that is less romantic in tone or conception. In the works of others which 
she inspired — the Cleopatra of Daniel, Cornelia of Kyd, the Countess of 
Pembroke's Ivy-church and Countess of Pembroke's Emanuel by Abraham 
Fraunce^— the neo-classical spirit is equally rampant. For Mary, we may 
infer, rules were the essence of literature; by Philip they were certainly 

2 See G. D. Willcock, “Passing Pitefull Hexameters: A Study of Quantity and Accent in 
English Renaissance Verse,” MLR, xxix ( 1934 )- 1 - 19 . 

^ Cf . the preceding chapter, and consult Frances B. Young, Mary Sidney, Countess of Pem- 
broke (1912), and F. E. Schcliing, “Sidney’s Sister, Pembroke’s Mother,” Johns Hopkins Alumni 
Mag., XII (1923). 3-23; reprinted in Shakespeare and "Demi-Science*’ (Philadelphia, 1927), 
pp. 1 00-125. ' 

^ Both Fraunce’s works arc in “English hexameters.” 
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respected, but they must largely have appealed to him as material for debate 
or as points of departure for individual inspiration. 

Friendly debate there probably was in plenty at Wilton, and inspiration 
there must have been; for Sidney’s sojourn produced his most conspicuously 
romantic work, the first Arcadia, and most likely also his Shelleyan Defense 
of Poesy, From the dedication of the former it may be fair to conjecture 
that the author felt something more than ordinary diffidence before his young 
sister’s judgment on his novel — ^the diffidence which the inspired experi- 
mentalist usually feels before the judgment of an esteemed reader who 
lives fortified by rules and standards: 

Here now have you (most dear, and most worthy to be most dear, lady) this 
idle work of mine; which I fear, like the spider’s web, will be thought fitter 
to be swept away than worn to any other purpose . . . Now it is done only for 
you, only to you: if you keep it to yourself, or to such friends who will weigh 
errors in the balance of good will, I hope for the father’s sake it will be pardoned, 
perchance made much of, though in itself it have deformities. For, indeed, for 
severer eyes it is not, being but a trifle, and that triflingly handled. Your dear self 
can best witness the manner, being done in loose sheets of paper, most of it 
in your presence, the rest by sheets sent unto you as fast as they were done. . . . 


The Old 
Arcadia 



This was written about 1581 for what is now known as the “Old Arcadiaf" 
The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia in its original sense, a work which 
till 1926 had only been printed in bowdlerized and very incomplete form.® 
It will be better to speak of this admirable story separately, for nothing but 
confusion has ever resulted from the attempt to criticize it in conjunction 
with the unfinished enlargement that Sidney later undertook. It may be 
reasonably supposed that his original purpose was to devise a light pastoral 
tale beautified with rustic verse after the fashion of Sannazaro’s Italian 
Arcadia (1504); but Sidney’s spirit was of a more virile cast, and from the 
start his story showed less similarity to Sannazaro than to the wilder, earlier 
fictions of Heliodorus and Achilles Tatius.® His first Arcadia, surviving in 
half a dozen manuscript copies, is divided into five books or “acts,” separated 
by lengthy intercalations termed “eclogues,” which are pardy verse (both 
conventional and quantitative) and partly prose, partly narrative and partly 
lyricaL The main story, handled in the “acts,” has much the quality and 
structure of one of the tragicomedies which Sidney’s namesake, Philip 
Massinger, later wrote for the seventeenth-century stage. The author appeals 
first of all to his reader’s curiosity. Mystery, variety, suspense, and thrilling 
episode are the tools he works with. The story begins with disguise, the 
disguise of the princes Pyrocles and Musidorus; and with mystery, the 
strangely retired and fearful life led by King Basilius and his family; and 

® it W. Zandvoort Sidney* s Arcadia: A Comparison between the Two Versions (Amster- 
dam, 1929); M- S. Goldman, Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia (Urbana, 1934); A. G. D. 
Wslcs, “Parallel Analyses of the Two Versions of Sidney’s Arcadia** SP, xxxix (1942). 167-206. 

® See S. L. WolfE, The Grech, Romances in Elizabethan Fiction (1912). For the influence 
of the Spanish Df/mar (1559-64) see T. P. Harrison, “A Source of Sidney’s Arcadia** Unia. 
Texas Studies in English, vi (1926)- 53-71; H. Genouy, L* Arcadia de Sidney dans ses rapports 
avec V Arcadia de Sannazaro et la Diana de Montemayor (Montpellier, 1928). 
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it culminates like a modern detective story in the rational but quite unguess- 
able solution o£ a portentous series of suspected crimes. 

The first act is brought to a rousing finish by the incursion of a lion and 
she-bear upon the pastoral entertainments, to be slain in the nick of time 
by the two heroes. Act ii likewise rises to a climax in which the heroes 
save the king’s party from the attack of a rather French-Revolutionary mob 
upon their rustic lodges. In Act iii the lovers have made such progress 
that Musidorus is able to flee with Pamela toward the seacoast, while 
Pyrocles, tricking his prospective father- and mother-in-law into a nocturnal 
meeting with each other, consummates his own love with Philoclea. Act 
IV brings in the reversal of fortune. It opens with comic relief, in an 
exceedingly funny account of the discomfiture of Pamela’s guard Dametas 
and his foolish wife and daughter; and passes into melodrama when Basilius 
drinks a love philtre which his wife Gynecia had intended for Pyrocles, 
and falls seemingly dead. General Philanax arrives with troops, Pamela and 
Musidorus are intercepted and brought back captive, and the entire body 
of lovers put into prison under charges of rape, murder, and treason. Act 
v opens, like the last act of Gorboduc, with discussion of “the dangerous 
division of men’s minds” upon the death of a sovereign. Then appears as 
deus ex machina King Evarchus of Macedon, father of Pyrocles, who presides 
at a trial full of dramatic tension and noble oratory. The just Evarchus is 
being obliged to condemn his son and nephew to death when Basilius, 
recovering from the effects of the potion, is able to procure the happiness 
of all, and at the same time justify the enigmatic oracle with which the 
story commenced. 

The Old Arcadia was plotted as a love trifle for the amusement of the 
fair and worthy ladies who are in the beginning being constantly invoked; 
but it was executed in a very masculine spirit. In the portions which Lady 
Pembroke permitted to be printed in 1593 she has palliated the male forth- 
rightness of several situations; ^ and though this is the strongest and most 
ingenious love story that any Elizabethan prose writer created, the core of 
Sidney’s thinking is not love but practical psychology, ethics, and politics. 
The style is smooth and usually simple, depending litde upon the alliterative 
and figurative ornaments that were Lyly’s mainstay. It is chiefly marked 
by the philosophical comments Sidney adds upon the ways men’s minds 
are moved. It is people that interest Sidney, not merely emotions, and 
his gallery is large, even in the original Arcadia. The clownish figures, though 
caricatures, are outlined with vigor and true humor,® and the women are at 
least courageously attempted; but the main effort goes to probing the minds 
of gentlemen. In the great trial scene that closes the book attention is 
focused on four chivalrous characters, who all place duty above self-advan- 

^K. T. Rowe, *Tlie Coiintess of Pembroke’s Editorship of the Arcadtar PMLA, liv 
(i 939 )* 122-138, argues that Sidney made these changes. 

® Similar farcical characters, Lalus and Rombus, in Sidney’s masque, Tke Lady of May 
(1578), appear to be prototypes of Don Armado and Holofernes in Lope*s Labo/s Lost. 
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tage and by the power and subtlety of their speeches bring the melodramatic 
situation near to real tragedy.® 

Presumably, Sidney was impelled to rewrite the Arcadia by the classical 
and neo-classical studies that he made for his Defense of Poesy. His sister 
and her coterie may have moved him in the same direction. The later 
Arcadia is an attempt to turn a romance into a prose epic which should have 
the unified complexity and the dignity that the Renaissance Aristotelians 
demanded.^® The style is heightened, and the narrative, instead of starting 
at the beginning (i.e., with the oracle of Basilius), opens in more or less 
Virgilian fashion with an unexplained shipwreck. The earlier adventures 
of the heroes in Asia Minor, which had been narrated in the supplementary 
“eclogues” of the Old Arcadia, are woven into the main story of the New. 
Most important of all, the epic dignity of warfare is imposed upon the pastoral 
plot by the creation of entirely new characters and incidents more akin to 
Amadis of Gaul and the Morte Darthur than to anything in the Old 
ArcadiaP 

None of these changes was really dissonant from Sidney’s taste, and they 
have been made with great brilliance. The Old Arcadia has been taken 
apart like a watch, its individual movements polished and then fitted into 
the new structure, often in quite dissimilar positions and amid a vast amount 
of new material. The third book is altogether new and entirely epical in 
tone. Here the heroines are kidnapped and imprisoned in a castle by their 
wicked aunt Cecropia and her knightly son Amphialus, characters unknown 
to the earlier version. The perils of the captives, and the daring deeds of the 
besiegers and defenders alike, fill this book with a high and varied excite- 
ment. Some of Sidney’s finest writing is here; for example, the story of 
the deaths of Argalus and Parthenia and the noble prayer of Pamela,^® 
which in the Eihpn Basili\e was credited to King Charles L It is clear, 
however, that the New Arcadia was being carried entirely out of touch with 
the Old, and it seems doubtful whether Sidney could have brought it to 
any consistent conclusion. At any rate, it breaks off near the end (we may 
presume) of Book iii, in the midst of a most furious single combat between 
Anaxius and Pyrocles, and in the middle of a sentence. Earlier lacunae show 
that the text had not received Sidney’s final revision; but the effort at 
sonorous style, especially at the crises of action, is much greater than in the 
Old Arcadia. One such, pitched in the key of wonder, is the passage that 
Scott copied in Ivanhoe, the arrival of the mysterious Black Knight (Musi- 
dorus) before the besieged casde: 

* See W. B. Briggs, “Political Ideas in Sidney’s Arcadia^ SP, xxviii (1031). 137-161: 
XXIX {1932). 534-542. 

See E. A. Greenlaw, “Sidney’s Arcadia as an Example o£ Elizabethan Allegory,” Kittredge 
Anniversary Papers (1913), PP. 327 - 337 ; “The Captivity Episode in Sidney’s Arcadia;' Manly 
Anniversary Studies (Chicago, 1923), pp. 54-63; Myrick, op. dt., pp. 110-193; J. H, Hanford 
and S. R. Watson, “Personal Allegory in ihe Arcadia;* MP xxxn (1934). i-io. 

^^Sce W. Clemen, $ha\espeare's BUder (Bonn, 1936), pp. 317-322; S. Harkness, **The 
Prose St} 4 c of Sir Philip Sidney,” Univ. Wis. Stud, in Lang, and JJl, ii (1918). 57-76. 

^®Scc M. S. Goldman, op. at., pp. 186-210. 

Ed, Fcuillcrat, p, 382. 
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But Philanax his men, as if with the loss of Philanax they had lost the fountain 
of their valor, had their courages so dried up in fear that they began to set 
honor at their backs . . . when into the press comes (as hard as his horse, more 
afraid of the spur than the sword, could carry him) a knight in armor as dark 
as blackness could make it, followed by none and adorned by nothing . . . But 
virtue quickly made him known, and admiration bred him such authority, that 
though they of whose side he came knew him not, yet they all knew it was fit 
to obey him . . . For, taking part with the besiegers, he made the Amphialians* 
blood serve for a caparison to his horse and a decking to his armor. His arm no 
oftener gave blows than the blows gave wounds, than the wounds gave deaths; 
so terrible was his force, and yet was his quickness more forcible than his force, 
and his judgment more quick than his quickness.^^ 

A specimen of subtler writing is the delicate analysis of the stages by which 
Philoclea fell in love, which has been developed out of something much 
less detailed in the earlier version: 

For after that Zelmane [i.e., Pyrocles in female disguise] had a while lived in 
the lodge with her, and that her only being a noble stranger had bred a kind of 
heedful attention, her coming to that lonely place (where she had nobody but 
her parents) a willingness of conversation, her wit and behavior a liking and 
silent admiration; at length the excellency of her natural gifts, joined widi the 
extreme shows she made of most devout honoring Philoclea (carrying thus in 
one person the only two bands of good will, loveliness and lovingness) brought 
forth in her heart a yielding to a most friendly affection; which, when it had 
gotten so full possession of the keys of her mind that it would receive no message 
from her senses without that affection were the interpreter, then straight grew 
an exceeding delight still to be with her, with an unmeasurable liking of all that 
Zelmane did: matters being so turned in her that, where at first liking her man- 
ners did breed good will, now good will became the chief cause of liking her 
manners; so that within a while Zelmane was not prized for her demeanor, but 
the demeanor was prized because it was Zelmane’s.^^ 

The characteristics which make the Defense of Poesy a great piece of 
criticism, and which at the same time note it as a romantic work, for all Defense 
its dependence on neo-classic learning, are, first, its vindication of the spirit of Poesy 
of poetry as opposed to details of form or content; and, second, its demo- 
cratic attitude — that is, its sweet reasonableness, its approval of what is 
genuine and impressive even where not justifiable by rules of art.^^ There 
is nothing iconoclastic in Sidney’s attitude toward rules. He treats them 
with respect and is willing to accept their validity where, as in the drama 

^’^Ed. Feuillcrat, p. 391 f. 

Ed. Feuillerat, p. 169; compare Old Arcadia, p. 93, lines 11-15. The most important 
derivative of Arcadia is the Argenk of the Franco-Scot John Barclay (15S2-1621), in five 
long books, which achieved great popularity by combining knightly (Sicilian) romance and 
political allegory. Written in Latin and first printed at Paris in 1621, it was speedily translated 
into English (e.g,, by Ben Jonson in a non-extant version (1623), and by Kingsmill Long 
in 1625) as into many other vernaculars; but it hardly belongs to English literature. 

^®Two editions were printed in 1595, one with the title here used, the other with the 
title. An Apology for Poetry, 

See Irene Samuel, “The Influence of Plato on Sir Philip Sidney's Defense of Poesy,** MLQ, 

I (1940). 383-391. 
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before 1580, violations had not justified themselves. But his fundamental 
position is a protest against dogma; it was dogmatic Puritanism, as embodied 
in Gosson’s School of Abiise}^ which occasioned the writing of the essay, 
if we may believe Spenser and the bibliographical evidence in the case. 

Sidney begins his defense of poetry by championing the superiority of 
imagination over fact. The poet, he says, is a finer influence than the histo- 
rian, the philosopher, or the mathematician, because more truly than they 
he creates; because he does not simply analyze nature, but transcends her; 
because his end is less narrow and more ideaL Sidney’s breadth of literary 
sympathy and his predominating romanticism are evidenced by the works ^ 

which he elects for praise: Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde, the Mirror for 
Magistrates, Surrey (i.e., Tottel’s Miscellany), Gorboduc, the Shepherds' 

Calendar, and the ballad of Percy and Douglas. The judicious Hallam has 
a remark on Sidney in relation to the literature of his time, which has been 
echoed in a mistaken sense, as if his critical taste had been out of harmony 
with the true current of the age. “It is amusing to reflect,” says Hallam, 

I 

that this contemptuous reprehension of the English theatre (and he had spoken 

in as dis foraging terms of our general peltry) came from the pen of Sidney, I 

when Shakespeare had just arrived at manhood. Had he not been so prematurely 

cut off, what would have been the transports of that noble spirit, which the 

l»ilad of Chevy Chase could “stir as with the sound of a trumpet,” in reading 

the Faery Queen or OiheUol 

It is not the smallest proof of the fidelity of Sidney’s Defense to the spirit 

of Elizabethan romanticism, that its temper seems so just to us who read 

it in the light of the literature that was to follow. No harder task for a ! 

critic could well imagined than that which Sidney accomplished: to 

write at the moment of Elizabethan dawn a sketch of the function and * 

powers of poetry which Shakespeare, Spenser, and Marlowe should not 

render obsolete. Though there are in his essay some generalities, orthodox 

in 15&), which Sidney would certainly have abandoned in i'6oo, there can 

be no question that he was inwardly adjusted to the romantic noontide he 

was not to Of the Cambists vein in tragedy he thought as Shakespeare 

thought. Let us remember to his honor that in judging the best tragedy 

of his lifetime, Gorboduc, which he praised as “climbing to the height of 

Seneca his style,” he did not s^k to fill the loftier niches reserved, for Doctor 

Fausius and Othdlo; and that in his mingled praise and blame for the i 

Shepherds' Cdenim' he ^cmed to sense the greater splendor of the Faerie 

Qmcme. 

Siinefs Sidney’s poctial works fill thnx volumes in Grosait’s edition. Their 

variety is as great as their quantity. They comprise nearly a hundred and , 

Mty mmmmt many «Higs Im musical setting, pstoral narratives and dia- 

ch, V, 

ktfor to Eamvt Od: % 1579, watioas Sidnq?’® o£ ihc Sekmd of 

mmir. Sm |. S. P. Tillcci;, Tmm aod Sklocy,** Itdica, mi (1935)- 74-80. , ' 

^ sAc of Emmpe, Fart si., cIl vi. 
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logues, epithalamia and other cxrcasional verscj translations of French and 
Latin poetry, and metrical versions of the psalms of David. They illustrate 
all the different forms of the sonnet and all the chief metres employed in 
English and in Latin versification. The Asirophei and Stella sequence — Astrophcl 
one hundred and eight sonnets and eleven songs — contains about a third and Stella 
of Sidney s extant poetry, and the metrical insertions in the Arcadia another 
third. It was Astrophcl and Stella, apparently, that the Elizabethans mainly 
thought of in connection with Sidney’s name; and it is as the author of 
Astrophcl and Stella that posterity also best remembers him. 

Like the other major works of this frequently intcrnipted courtier, Astrch 
phel and Stella may have been written over a number of years; but the 
mastery of the Petrarchan sonnet structure which it displays indicates that 
it is later than the fifteen sonnets in the Old Arcadk,^^ and most of it was 
probably composed between the marriage of Penelope Devereux to Lord 
Rich in the autumn of 1581 and that of Sidney to Frances Walsingham 
two years later. Though these poems are, almost without exception, superb 
in form, nothing could be much more misguided than the effort to interpret 
them as merely formal exercises. The autobiographical sincerity asserted 
in many of them is evident in nearly all; not to recognize it disqualifies 
the critic.^^ They report the feeling of an earnest and emotionally-delayed 
youth for a young girl with whom he had almost contracted a marriage of 
convenience in her childhood and with whom he had been on matter-of- 
course relations by reason of her mother’s marriage to his uncle. Sidney 
seems to have looked in his heart only after she was betrothed to another, 

Penelope apparently escaped seduction, having another lover to whom she 
was more faithful than to her husband; but she came near enough to it to 
set in motion all the pulses of Sidney’s being, and his sonnets, with the 
interspersed songs that punctuate and interpret them, form one of the 
greatest love poems in the language, as flawless in its psychology as in its 
rhythms. It is, as Hazlitt called Romeo and Juliet, the story of Hamlet in 
love. But though love, entirely real and essentially noble, is the dominant 
theme, Astrophcl and Stella is no more than the Arcadia simply a narrative 
of love. The adjectives that Lamb applies to it, “full, material, and cir- 
cumstantiated,” have not been improved upon. This late, tormenting, and 
unsatisfied passion becomes the master light that reveals the depths of a 

Nine of tbcK arc in the Shakespearean form, which b not at all m /fjtropAe! md 
Steiia proper, though it does occur in the line supplementary sonnet* ”Lea¥e me, O love, 
which rcachcst but to dusf’ (No. no), first foaind in the folio of 1598. S<^ R. G. Whigam 
and O. F. Emerson, ‘'Sonnet Structure in Sidney’s Astrophcl md Sidkf* SF, xviii (1921). 

347-352. ■ 

See L. C. John, “The Date of tk; Marriage of Pcitelc^ Efewcux,** PMLA, xnix (3934)- 
961-962. 

®®Scc H, H. Hudson, “Penelope DcYcrcux as Sidney’s Stella,*" UBray Bu!L, 

7 {^935); PP* 89-129; J. M. Purcell, Sidntfs Stdk {1934); T H. Banks, *^Am»pkd 
Sielh Reconsidered,” PM LA, l (1935)- 403-412; W. G. Frtedrkh, “The Stella of Astrcjplicl,** 

BLH, III (1936). 1 14-139; D. E. Baughan, “Sir Philip Sidoy ami the Matehmakers,” MLM, 

XXXIII (1938). 506-519. 

“Sane Sonnets of Sir Philip Sydney,” in Laa Essays 0/ E?w. 
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character not primarily amorous, but living in a world of men and great 
deeds. 

The underlining of the genuine rather than the fashionable is what gives 
these poems their closest afiSnity with the Arcadia and the Defense of 
Poesy, The sonnet to the moon, one of Lamb’s three special favorites, is 
an instructive example of straightforward realism, as opposed to the classical 
formalism of much Elizabethan verse. It would not be easy to find a con- 
temporary invocation to the orb of night which refrains from calling her 
Cynthia, or which so honestly restricts itself to thoughts of the actual moon 
and the actual poet. Sidney’s address should be compared with Jonson’s 
beautiful apostrophe in the classical spirit to the “Queen and huntress, 
chaste and fair, ... goddess excellently bright.” The contrast shows how 
ornate classic art can often be, and how pure romantic art. 

The sonnet of fourteen lines, based on Petrarch or his Italian and French 
imitators, was conspicuous in Tottel’s Miscellany (1557), but it evidently 
lost favor and its name was transferred to other types of short lyric. After 
Tottcl, the true sonnet is not often found in the anthologies until the ap- 
pearance of the Phoenix Nest (1593), which contains fifteen examples, 
mainly of the Shakespearean or Surreyesque kind. It was Marlowe’s friend, 
Thomas Watson (c. 1557-1592) who recalled the sonnet to the attention of 
English readers in his Hecatompathiu {1582), published at just the time 
when Sidney was com|K>sing his own sequence; and the great vogue began 
when Asirophel and Stella was printed, in three editions, in 1591, the first 
prefaced by Thomas Nashe.^® 

The first to follow was Samuel Daniel with his Delia (1592). Daniel 
was the protege and neighbor of Lady Pembroke, to whom his sequence 
was dedicated. Twenty-eight of his sonnets — ^that is, about half — ^had indeed 
appeared in 1591 as a supplement to Newman’s edition of Astrophel and 
Stella, Daniel is a smexith writer, though too much given to bad rimes and 
strange new words. His best, as well as best-known, sonnet is No. 49, “Care- 
charmer sleep, son of the sable night.” He uses almost exclusively the easy 
Shakespearean form and kirrows his ideas copiously from Desportes and 
other Cbntinental {x^cts. His worst fault is prolixity, which gives a dreadful 
f^rtincncc to the line that efo^ his last sonnet: 

I ay no mmc. I fear I aid tm much. 

, Henry 'Gjnsiablc’s Diana favors the rime-scheme that Sidney used most: 

'ciedee. As fir^ printed in 1592, it contained but twenty-three 
pMiii, which the publisher two years later increased to seventy-seven by 
adding sonnets of Sidney and other unnamed {X)ets. Fantastic conceit is 

Constable’s worst enemy* 

hoCf Siha^iksM Smmets <2¥, mA); J. 'G. Scott, Lei smmets MmMtkmm {Paris, 
Ififh L. C. |cii», Thr Smms Se^mmei {1938). L. E. Pearson, Mimheikan 

Imm C^mmAms {Bcrteky, k potioMt to tli» topfc. Nearly all tiic seqnciwxs mca- 

. hm wii fee fwad i» lie's EmmicMie afii togas' Ceiessid Be^es, kw- 

cfw, « « 4 Ismpm Giwiwrf, ©4 C Edimwis (B?xh^ghe CM, iS8i). 
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The next year, 1593, brought out a posthumous volume by Watson, The Bmmes,. 
Tears of Fancy, which has technical skill but lacks emotion; and al«3 the Fie$cker, 
Parthenophil and Parthenophe of Barnak Barnes, Ucia by Giles Fletcher hoige 
(the elder), and Phyllis by Thomas Lodge. The best of these is Fletcher, 
whO' is fluent and intelligible. Lodge, who was writing during a sca-voyage, 
is the most servile in his imitations, though here as elsewhere he shows 
abundant sweetness. Barnes, a north-countryman with a weakness for un- 
couth words, is the most outre as well as the most varied and copious 
His 66th sonnet, “Ah, sweet content, where is thy mild ak)dc.?”, and 
Fletcher s 28th, on the ravages of time, are admirable treatments of cAvious 
themes. 

In 1594 the son of the Earl of Northumberland, William Percy, published Perefs 
his thin collection, Ccelia, consisting of twenty sonnets evoked by the ex- Ccelia 
ample of Barnes, who was the friend of the author. It shares Barnes’ harsh 
vcxiabulary, but lacks his merits. This and the worthier and anonymous 
Zepheria of the same year were quite eclipsed by Drayton’s Idea, which Draytom's 
seeks variety and scoffs at the sonneteering epidemic even while submitting 
to it; e.g., 

Think’st thou my wit shall keep the packhorse way 
That every dudgeon low invention gcxis? 

Since sonnets thus in bundles are impress’d 
And every drudge dc^h dull our satiate car, 

Think’st thou my love shall in tho^ rags be dress’d 
That every dowdy, every trull, doth wear? 

Drayton is lively and interesting, and though he quite lacks Sidney’s depth, 
he has something of Sidney’s directness. The two sonnets on his native 
Warwickshire stream, the Ankor (Nos. 32, 53), seem to prelude the Po/y- 
Olbion, and a later sonnet (No. 47), on Drayton’s triumphs in the theatre, 
is a charming vignette. As first printed in 1594, Idea consisted of fifty-two 
sonnets with a good many different rime-schemes; but the pc^ kept altering 
his collection in subsequent editions, and his tet l^lovcd example, “Since 
there’s no help, come let us kiss and part,” first appeared in the final recension 
of 1619. 

■The year 1595 saw the publication of Spenser’s Amoretti and Chapman’s Ckspmadi 
metaphysical sequence, A Coronet far Ms Mistress Philosophy. Shakespeare’s Sequence 
sonnets, too, though not printed, were probably written by this time; and 
an unidentified E. C. Esq, produced a :sequcncc of forty, Emmicdulfe, good E.C»,'Ejsm~ 
metrically and of better than average litera.ry quality. This was the height icdulfe, 
of the 'movement, which then very rapidly dwindled. The collections that ^595 
appeared the next year, 1596, were by young men who were merely foEowing 
the fashion: Fidcssa by Bartholomew Grifim, Diella by Richard Lynch, and 

See M. Eccles, **Bamabe Barocs,” in C- J. Siwn, Tkomss Lodge md Osker ElimBetkMm 
(i933)» 165-241, In 1595 Barna publisbcd a hunted relipw sonnets, A LMtim Cemrnj 

of Spmt^ Sonnets, almost all in Sidney's usual rime-sdKrtiM- 
No. 31, first f»rinted in tbc edifion of 1599. 
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Chhris by William Smith. Robert Tofte’s Laura (1597) avoids the too 
familiar qiiatorzain for stanzas of twelve and ten lines alternately; Thomas 
Rogers devotes his Celestial Elegies (1598) to funeral lamentation rather 
than love.^® 

Ska^e- The belated publication of Shakespeare’s sonnets in 1609 almost certainly 

speares happened without his knowledge or approval; presumably the circulation 

Sonnets "'among his private friends” reported in 1598 %vas all that he intended. Of 

all the Elizaf^than sonnet sequences Shakespeare’s is the least typical.^® 

It celebrates not the idealized love of an idealized mistress but the affection 
of an older man for a gilded and wayw^ard youth. Even the 25 sonnets ad- 
dressed to a dark lady express repulsion as well as fascination. On the show- 
ing of the sonnets Shakespeare’s experience of love and friendship was turbid 
and disheartening. They abound in meditations on estrangementj failure, 
and death. They bewail the poet’s outcast state, death’s dateless night, the 
anxieties of separation, time’s giving and taking away, even world-weariness. 

The conclusion, however, is triumphant^ — an uncompromising afiirmation of 
the transcendence of love. The later sonnets (100-126) assert and reassert 
that love, and love alone, withstands the onslaught of time, eternal amidst 
the world’s ruin and decay. 

As sheer poetry they have been variously judged. Even in the twentieth 
century, when their reputation stands high, they have been described as 
“seldom perfect.” It is true that they often end in a minor key; the final 
couplet, commonly a hyperbolical statement of unstinted admiration, some- 
times even of ^rvilc devotion, often seems almost an afterthought. Some 
of the sonnets arc obstinately private and elusive, and some are conceits, 
exercises in reaching old conclusions by new ways. But the happiest of them 
reach the old conclusions through series of metaphors of incomparable sug- 
gestive power. The style, ^rnewhat surprisingly in view of all the auguries, is . 1 
rich, not gaudy; it is largely free from the ingenuities of the early plays and 
from the dense figurativeness of the later. The control of tone and texture 
is superb. The passions of the fK3ct are much less stormy than those of the 
characters of his plays, but they are expressed with the same power. 

There is no saying how many Elizabethan sonnets followed in the wake ■ { 
of Astrophel md Stella. A couple of thousand, at least, have survived. | 

**Tlae mmwm erf Hcary or Locke, 1597 (cd, A. B. Grmart, 1871) are a prodigiom 
iBomsiBCat of «*fenkal MI, tod onfertufiatcly tisey are little else. There arc nearly fwir 
iwiiiiitsl irf diGB, wially co mocai and lAlkal themes, and assembled in centuries under 
mxh ntks m Smarts oj Chrutim Passims and Sonneis of a Peeling Conscience. ] 

**Tlic latest cdkwa, by H. E. Rollins (New Vmiomm Ska^esfvare, 2v, 1944), resumes 
\ carte «iisilwrAip ind critkian and m the best guide to the enormous literature on the sufc^^t. t 

Mttcii «rf St is iBsprttl fey the hope of klcnisfying the persons whom the sonnets mention— the 
, te fwith to frlMa erf ttea arc addrc»ed, the dark lady of sonnets x 27- 152, and the 

rifal ^CL A dm te tfe yoiiiiy dE tkt fair fomk has been seen in the publisher's dedkation to 
“the iial* hegcticT erf these immmg mmom Mr. W. H.” As the initials ht, at test after a 
Wacitt, two ottewisc known to haic patronized Shakespeare (Henry Wriothcsley, 

sd ScAithauipios, and Wiliwi Earl of Pembroke), each is backed by an imprmivc 

, . miiabcr of adtw:.aics (wm Wow, p. 526). A persktem suspkioo that the order in which the 

MKSi were pdrfktel » the in whtt they wexe written <x mtoMied to be read has 
W » awf attaapti to rarrtMe ihaBa Eoll«% a. 74-116). 
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Edmund Spenser 

When the sap seems to have gone out of poetry and the patterns of life "*TheN£m 
have grown too stereotyped, a new writer will sometimes appear like 
heaven’s benediction with the demand for homelier things and a truer 
poetic language. Lyrical Ballads in 1798 and A Shropshire hid in 1896 were 
literary events of the same kind as The Shepherds* Calendar'^ in 15^. 

Spenser “ also aimed at fresher cadences, ballad simplicity, and a new serial 
philosophy. He did not, any more than Wordsworth in 1798, stand quite The 
alone, though for some years readers referred to him only as “the new Shepherds’ 
poet,” or by his modest pseudonyms, Colin Clout and “Immerito.” The Calendar 
twelve eclogues with which he made his debut are addressed to Philip i^ 579 ) 
Sidney in the most charming of all Spenser’s famous Dedications: 

Go, little book: thyself present. 

As child whose parent is unkent. 

To him that is the president 
Of noblesse and of chivalry. 

And if that Envy bark at thee, 

As sure it will, for succor 
Under the shadow of his wing; 

And asked, who thee forth did bring, 

A shepherd’s swain, say, did thee sing. 

All as his straying iock he fed; 

And when his honor has thee read, 

Crave pardon for thy hardihead. . . . 

And when thou art past ieopardy. 

Come tell me what was said of me. 

And I will send more after th^. 

1 See edition by C, H. Herford (1895, 1914); R. B. Cimpmtioa of the 

Sktphesries Cdenderp FMLA, l (1935). 423-34; M. Parmenier, “Spcmcr's Twelfc 
Projxsrtionable to the Twelve Moncthes,” ElM, in (i 93 ^)* 190-217; |. B, Hcirlier, ‘^Hic 
Puritan Argument in Spenser,” PMLA, Lvm (1943). 634-648. 

2 Works, Variorum Edition, ed, E. A, Greenlaw, F. M. PaiWford, C. G. Osgoex!, R. Heffner, 
and others (in progress; 8 vols. to date; Baltimore, 1933 ')* Fotikd Wark.s, cd. R. E, N. Ikxigc 
(1908); Minor Poems, ed. E. dc Selmcourt (Oxford, 1910). The cditk>m of tk? minor 
(with individual titles) W. L. Rcnwkk C3V, ^1928-1930) contain, valuable notes. Tk best 
biography, incorporating facts recently discovered, is A, C. Judson, Tke Life of Edmund Spenser 
(1945), supplementary to the Variorum. — F, L Carf^ntor, A Eeferenee Gmde to Edmund 
Spenser (Chicago, 1923); D. F. Atkinson, Edmund Sunset, 0 BiMmgrmpkkd Sup^emest 
(BaltiiBorc, 1937); F. R- Johnson, A Critkd BiMmgmpky of tke Wm^s ©f^Edmmmi Spenser 
primed before lym (Baltimore, 1933), C. G. Osgood, Cmewdanee (Wadiiiigtoo, 1915); C. 

H. Whitman, Subfea Index to tke Poems (New Haven, 1918). For geaeral cri&»m see H. S. 

V. Jones, A S^mser Handbook (1930); W. L. Renwick, Eimumi Spetmr, mm Essay om 

same Poetry (1925); B. E. C. Davis, Edmund Spemer, a Critkd St^y ( 1933 )? ^ Hi^ha. 

Wk^ md Simmer (Berkeley, 1929); C. S. Lewk, Tke AMegmy of tom (Chsh^, 193 ^)» 
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E. K., who was probably his Cambridge friend Edward Kirke, provided the 
poems with explanatory notes and a critical introduction in the form of an 
open letter to Gabriel Harvey, A young man’s verses have not often been 
equipped on first appearance with such a panoply of scholarship.^ 

Spenser s schoolboy labors, ten years before, in translating Petrarch and 
du Bellay for Van dcr Noodt’s Theatre (1569) would have been enough to 
call his attention to foreign vernaculars, and he had had a thorough ground- 
ing in the classics. His last two eclogues are imitations of Clement Marot; the 
eighth follows Virgil in theme and Petrarch in form. Elsewhere he adapts 
the ancient Greek pastoral of Bion or Theocritus and the modern Latin 
satire of Mantuanus, whom Barclay and Turberville had been translating. 
But behind the remarkable variety, both in matter and metre, which is one 
of the especial tokens of promise in The Shepherds’ Calendar, lies the funda- 
mental assertion that the only way for the poetry of Spenser’s time is the 
way of Chaucer, who is exalted as Tityrus, “the god of shepherds,” 

Who taught me, homely as I can, to make. 

He, whilst he lived, was the sovereign head 

Of shepherds ail that bene with love ytake; ^ 

and he is (as Spen^r was later to phrase it) the “well of English undefiled.” ^ 
This prime pur|X)se of the work, to rid poetic diction of foreign en- 
cumbrance and restore Chaucerian vigor and simplicity, is again stated 
with 'Wordsworthian doggedness in E. K.’s Epistle: 

For in my opinion it is one special praise, of many which are due to this poet 
fij:., Spenser j, that he hath labored to restore, as to their rightful heritage, 
such good and natural English words as have been long time out of use and 
almost clean disherited. Which is the only cause that our mother tongue, which 
truly of itself is both full enough for prose and stately enough for verse, hath 
long time been counted most l^re and barren of both. 

The Shepherds*' Calendar is a turning point for Elizabethan poetry. It is 
the fira landinark in Spenser’s career. He was twenty-seven years old. Born 
in London and educated under Mulcaster at the Merchant Taylors’ School, 
lie had lived for seven years at Cambridge in Pembroke Hall, which had a 
strong tradition of Calvinism. Ridley, the martyr, had been Master there, and 
had been succeeded by Fkimund Grindal (Spenser’s “Algrind”), whom 
Queen Elizabeth later suspended from the archbishopric of Canterbury for 
his too Puritan linings* When Sf^nser matriculated, in 1569, Grindal had 
given place lo John Young, a clerk of the same stripe.^ It is clear that the 
|»ct imbiW the sympathies of the place, and these sympathies apf^ar in 
Tke Shepkeris* Cdenimr. On receiving his M. A. in 15^, he lived for a 

* So: D. T. Sttrac!^ IL*s Cla«kal Allusioiw Riwiistdcfeci,’'* SF» xisjux (1942). 143-159. 
■■ li C 

Qmtimf m* B* m. $2* ■ 

^ Soe E W. hmi$^ **%»« mi ik: Rodboterr FMLA, xna (191^. 713-735; 

A. C. Sltctefe ci |dl« Yorag/’ Mimm t/mV. Stmd, xxi (1934); 1 . 

Indaw, **Aji Mhmm to Biwalcy m ix MLN, xm (1934). 443-445. 
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period in the north of England, and then or later fell in love with the HisFirst^ 
Rosalind of the poem, who, though Colin Clout is represented as languishing Mamsge 
hopelessly for her, is thought by .some to have Income Edmund Spenser’s 
wife shortly before his verses were printed/ 

When The Shepherds Calendar was being written, Sf^nser had returned 
to the south, and was '‘the southern shepherd’s boy,” that is, secretary to 
Young, his old college Master, now Bishop of Rochester, whom he praises 
as Roffyn in the September eclogue. By the time the poems were published. Mis PaUucs 
however, late in I 579 > passed into the service of the .Earl of Ixicester, 

the political leader of the more Protestant part of the nation; and, as the 
letters which he exchanged with Harvey at this ti.me show, he m^as at home 
in Leicester House, London, which may be described as the great Con- 
servative Club of the metropolis, and was expecting to be ^nt abroad on 
a mission for Leicester. National, literary, and ecclesiastic convictions merge 
in The Shepherds Calendar in a consistent pattern from which the later 
Spenser did not depart. He stands for an ultra-English poetry as incarnated 
in Chaucer, for low-church theolog>^ as represented by Grindal and Young 
against the high-church formalism of John Aylmer, Bishop of London (the 
“Morrell” of the July eclogue), and (as yet by implication chiefly) for 
Leicester’s policy of suspicion toward French entanglements. The minor 
note of melancholy withdrawal, which generally marks Spenser’s poetry and 
probably hampered him as a political agent, is strong in the “plamtive” 
group of eclogues dealing with Colin Clout (Nos. i, 6, ii, 12). His matchless 
musical powers, hampered by the archaism of many eclogues, appear chiefly 
in the song on Queen Elizabeth in April and the lines on pwtic inspiration 
in October, some of which Ben Jonson had by heart. The breadth and 
immediacy of its intellectual basis and the variety of effects and rhythms 
obtamed are what most call attention to this work. 

Hardly half a year had elapsed from the publication of The Shepherds* 

Calendar when Spenser’s course was diverted by his appointment as secretary 
to the new governor of Ireland, Lord Grey of Wilton. To call this a penalty 
for his interference in courtly jx^litics is to ignore Elizabethan, and most 
other, conceptions of reward and punishment. Tlic post was highly honor- 
able in itself, and led to further emoluments and advancement; but the life 
of an administrator in Ireland was arduous and checked for ten yea.rs the 
output of Spenser’s poetry,® He had begun the Faerie Queene Ixforc he left 
Engknd. in August, 15&, but k was not till late in 1589 that he was able 
to .return and fi.nd a printer for the fi.rst three books, which appeared in 
15^. This, the earliest publication to bear Spc.n,OT’s name, he boldly 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, who rewarded him, signally enough, by the 
grant of a pension of fifty pou.nds a year. The publisher, William Pon»nby, 
was soon impelled to seek out more of Spenser’s work, and during 1^1 

^ For ¥arioiis views see M. Ea:lcs» “Spenser’s First Marriage,’’ LTiS, 31, i§3i, p. 1053; 

T. H. Banks* “Spenser’s Rcaalind: A Conjecture,” PMLA, ui (ipsj). 335-337; D. Hanacr, 

“Spcmcr’s Marriage/’ RES, vii (1931). 271-290. 

* &c R. jenkiru, “Spenser: Tke Uncertain Years, 1584-15%,” PML 4 , uh (1938). 350-62. 
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issued two volumes of his minor poems. Daphnaida^ which in the preface 
is dated January i, 159I5 is a long ceremonious elegy on the recent death 
of a lady of rank, notable for its lovely metrical structure (an original 
adaptation of rime royal) and delicate balance of parts. It is reminiscent of 
Chaucer’s Boof{ of the Duchess, and may be regarded as Spenser’s most 
consummate tribute to medieval art and to his great predecessor. 

The other volume is of much more mixed character, and is entitled Com- 
plaints, containing Sundry Small Poems of the World's Vanity}^ Ponsonby 
claims to have made the collection, but it is evident that the poet helped 
him, for the book is in four parts with separate title-pages (the first three 
dated 1591, the fourth 15^), and each part has a signed dedication from 
Spenser to a lady of the court, viz. the Countess of Pembroke, and the three 
titled sisters of the Althorpe Spencer family with whom the poet avowed 
relationship. In studying this volume one studies the development of Spen- 
ser’s style from his earliest beginnings to full maturity. The Visions of Bellay, 
Visions of Petrarch, Visions of the World's Vanity, and Puins of Rome, all 
in sonnet form, arc either recastings of his very youthful contribution to 
the Van der Ncxdt Theatre of 1569 or else exercises in the same direction, 
showing discipleship to the French Pleiade and the cult of emblem poetry. 
Also early is the paraphrase of the Virgilian Culex, entitled Virgil's Gnat, 
which is in fluent and melodious ottava rima, but is chiefly important for 
the introductory sonnet to Leicester in which Spenser seems to reprimand 
that nobleman for his part in the obscure business that led to the poet’s 
transfer from Leicester House to Ireland in 1580. Of more uncertain date 
is the formalized Tears of the Muses, probably suggested by Gabriel Harvey’s 
l^lin Musarum LachrimMc of 1578, and lamenting the decay of art, learning, 
and virtue. The sentiments are such as Spenser or most other Elizabethans 
would have subscribed to in any fit of depression, and the supposedly topical 
allusions have not proved helpful. 

The first poem in the book, The Ruins of Time, is much more significant. 
Addressed to the Countess of Pembroke and provided with a neo-mytho-' 
logical inircMluction out of Camden’s Britannia (1586) and two concluding 
scries of pc^tical ^Visions,” this remarkably skilful and fervent pc^m condoles 
with her on the loss of various relatives, particularlv her brother Sidney 
and her uncles of Ixice^cr and Warwick. The major part of it must have 
been, and prcAably all of it was, written shortly before publication. It is 
mst an easy ty{X in which to achieve immortality; but it is marked by 
Spenser’s endearing finenm of feeling, and his handling of the rime royal 
admits bur^s of the verbal orchestration in which he is with Milton; as in 
this Miiza to Sidney in heaven: 

** tM. W. L, Rcawkk* BspkmmiM mi Other Poems (1929), iaclsidiag also Colin Clmtfs 
Mpme dmmpM, dm&retti, Epithdamim, Fmr Bymm, Protkaiamion* See 

H. E- SpmMx*! Akyoa aad Raleigh’s Friend,” EMLJ, sum (192S). 

#45-474, 
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But^ now more happy thou^ and wretched we, 

Which want the wonted sweetness of thy voice. 

Whiles thou now in Elysian fields $0 free 
With Orpheus and with Linus, and the choice 
Of all that ever did in rimes rejoice, 

Converscst, and dost hear their heavenly lays, 

And they hear thine, and thine do better praised^ 

There is an undercurrent, however, o£ the contemptuous anger that rankled 
in him during the year 1590, while he was prosecuting his claim for reward 
at court; and this emerges in one most tactless stanza against Burghlcy, 
the great Lord Treasurer, who is said to have protested to the queen that 
fifty pounds a year was too much for a song: 

O grief of griefs! O gall of all good hearts! 

To see that virtue should despised lx: 

Of him that first was raised for virtuous parts. 

And now, broad-spreading like an aged tree. 

Lets none shoot up that nigh him planted be. 

0 let the man of whom the Muse is scorned, 

Nor alive, nor dead, be of the Muse adorned.^® 

There may be a more sustained allusiveness in another of the great poems Muiopotmos 
in Complaints; namely, Muiopotmos, or the Fate of the Butierfly, It is in 
the ironic Italian metre of VirgiUs Gnat, ottma rima, and opens like a mock- 
heroic parable: 

1 sing of deadly dolorous debate, 

Stirr’d up through wrathful Nemesis’ d«pite 
Betwixt two mighty ones of great estate. 

Drawn into arms and proof of mortal fight 
Through proud ambition and hairtswelling hate. 

Whilst neither could the other s greater might 
And ’sdainful scorn endure; that from small jar 
Their wraths at length broke into open war. 

But the story seems to have suffered truncation at some time, jxrhaps in 
the prexess of being turned into a fit offering for Lady Carey, and no satis- ' 
factory elucidation is available. It may be Sfxnser^s semi-playful warning 
to his friend Ralegh to beware of the web that the Oxil spider woved* 

It needs no such exegesis; for as it stands it is one of the m^ost delightful 
of poetic fantasies, dealing with matters in which Spen^r’s genius was 
always at home: the re-weaving of old myths and the daintincs of inscxis, 
formal gardens, and fine needle-work. 

^^Lmcs 330 ff. 

Lines 449 

^®Sec J,^M. Lyons, "S|Xisser*s MMii>potmos at an Allegory, ** PMLJ, x«i fo-113; 

H. J. C. Grierson, “Spenser's Mumpomos/* MLR, svii (1922)- iwmlxr of varkat 

inteiprctations of this jwem is nearly infinite. 
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The greatest poem in Complaints and the longest is Mother Hubbard's 
Tale, Spenser’s only ambitions effort in heroic couplets. Here there is no 
doubt of the satiric intention; and if, as is commonly believed, the last third 
of the poem was written ten years after the rest, the joining has been so 
skilfully done as to- leave few stylistic traces. One must assume that the 
sections which seem to allude to conditions in 1580. were pretty thoroughly 
recast in 15^. The tale is really four tales of the malefactions of a fox and 
an ape, who in the first three live disguised in the world of men, but in the 
last inhabit a beast-world. The satire rises through four levels, in which 
Spenser successively attacks agricultural, clerical, social, and finally imperial 
mores. The narrative is in each case interesting and ironic. The picture of 
life at court in the third part contains a great set passage on “the brave 
courtier” which may be regarded as a statement of the general Renaissance 
dcKTtrine of the gentleman, or as an unlabeled character sketch of Sir Philip 
Sidney in particular; and this part ends with an arraignment of the servile 
and stultifying conditions of Elizabethan court favor, expressed in' the 
strongest couplet verse written by any Englishman before Dryden: 

So pitiful a thing is suitor’s state — 

Full little knowest thou that hast not tried, 

What hell it is in suing long to bide: 

To lose good days that might be better spent, 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent; 

* To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow; 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow; 

To have thy prince’s grace, yet want her peers’; 

To have thy asking, yet wait many years; 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares, 

To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs: 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 

To sf«nd, to give, to want, to undone.^® 

In the la^ talc (lines 938-1384) the fox becomes a quite obvious symbol of 
Burghky’s imf^riousness, avarice, and nepotism. It is not surprising that, 
for this and other impmdcnccs, the Complaints volume was “called in” or 
suppressed, and that Spenser did not adventure further along this congenial 
but most dan^rous pathd® 

His next poem is in very different tone, and is, after the Epithalamion, 
his mcBt attractive wwk. Though not printed till 1595, it is prefaced by a 
letter to Ralegh, dated from the poet’s Irish home, Kilcolman Castle, Dccem- 
l^r 27, 1591. It is his acknowWgment of thanks to Sir Walter, who had 
l«cn his sponsor in the momentous English journey of 1589-90. The author 

liicc Harm, *T 1 ic Ape ia Motkrr Hmhher'is Tde** HLQ^ w {1941). 191-203. 
Ttet were kw HMari*s Tde. Perbaps Tke Fiea (1605) ^ Peter 

Wcoliifflw: fGfiwwt, Ostmkmd is, 1S77) way be m rt^ardcil. It w likewise ia rimiaf 
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o£ the Faerie Queene here lays off his singing robes and reverts to the humble 
character of Colin Clout, safe in Ireland again among his shepherd mates, 
to whom he describes the great things and persons he has seen. The instinct 
for form, which seldom fails Spenser, has chosen for Colin Cloufs Come 
Home Again a pentameter quatrain of rustic type and language in keeping 
with it. The rimes never obtrude and the rime-scheme is visible only to the 
consciously searching eye. As often as not, one stanza flows without a break 
into the next, and the flow is so easy that perhaps the author himself did 
not observe that his second stanza contains but three lines. Primarilv, his 
purpose is to pay his compliments to Ralegh, the “Shepherd of the Ckcan;’ 
whose meeting with Spenser in Munster, companionship on the voyage, 
and patronage at court are delightfully narrated. But he also thanks the 
queen for her favors to him in three passages of skilful adulation/^ and 
offers handsome tributes to the courtly poets and court ladies he had met. 

The pastoral note is admirably sustained, better perhaps than in LycMm, 
and Colin Cloufs Come Home Again is equally important as fxxtic auto- 
biography, though far less sublime than Milton’s pastoral It gives the 
impression that Spenser was now happy in Ireland and had honestly abjured 
the enticements of courtly ambition. It ends in philosophic mood, with a 
Platonic praise of true love and a reassertion of Colin’s loyalty to the loved 
and lost Rosalind. 

Spenser’s Astropkel, printed in the same volume as Colin Cloufs Came Astrophel 
Home Again, is the first of a group of poems by various authors on Sidney's 
death. Though published later, it was most likely comp^scd earlier than 
Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, but is in the same stanza and figuratively 
represents Sir Philip’s wound as caused, like Adonis’s, by a tusked beast. 

The poignant disquisition on love and the sentimental memories of Rosa- HizaimM 
lind with which Colin Cloufs Come Home Again concludes suggest that Boflc 
the poet’s homecoming, pleasant as it evidently was for him, was not 
unmarred by loneliness. A year later he knew that he was enamoured of 
an English girl, Elizabeth Boyle/® who had come to Ireland with her 
brother and settled near Youghal on the coast, some thirty miles from 
Kilcolman. The account of the wooing and marriage in Amoretti and 
Epithalamion, published together early in 1595, has the same autobiographical 
forthrightness as Colin Cloufs Come Home Again, and, of course, much 
greater depth of feeling. The courtship was not easy. Suing, in any sense, 
was hard for Spenser; the girl was proud and much his junior, and her family 
seem to have had considerable ambitions for her. The fourth sonnet of the 
Amoretti is dated by internal evidence January i, 1593. In the nineteenth Amoretti 
“the merry cuckoo, messenger of spring,” has commcncad to sing; in the 
twenty-second Lent has begun. The sixtieth »nnct notes that the f»ct has 
been in love a year; the sixty-second speaks of New Year,. 15^, the sixty- 



lines 233'263, 332-351, 590-647. 

See W. H. Wclply, “Spenser and ElizabctB Boyle,** LTIS, Maty 24, if 23, K®. 35,5, 356;, 
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eighth of Easter, and the seventieth of May Day. The marriage took place 
on St. Bamaby’s Day, June 11, which by the Old Style calendar was the 
longest of the year. 

In ail these sonnets except the eighth, which is of the usual “Shakespearean” 
kind, Spenser employs his special form of linked quatrains, ahabbchccdcdee, 
which he had already used in the Visions of the World^s Vanity and the 
Dedication to VirgiFs Gnat, As regards content, the sequence divides into 
three unequal parts; Sonnets 1-62, dealing with unrequited love; Sonnets 
63-84, dealing with the lovers’ happiness; and Sonnets 85-88, dealing with the j 

lovers’ brief separation, before their marriage. The last section includes also | 

four little lyrics on Cupid, in the manner of the Greek Anthology, which 
arc merely finger-exercises or preludes to the great crescendo of Epithalamion, 

It is naturally the second group that matters most. The first sixty-two 
sonnets all report a negative result, and the experience of an unencouraged 
lover is capable of so little variation as to forbid surprise at the discovery 
that many of Spenser’s ideas have been expressed before.^® They have not 
often been so resourcefully illustrated. It is interesting in this group to study 
the poet’s dabbling with the metaphysical conceit, commonly defined as a 
phase of the reaction against him; and, quite apart from content, admiration 
is extorted by the Gothic lightness of structure in such a sonnet as No. 56, 
which in form parallels Shakespeare’s No. 73: “That time of year thou 
' mayst in me Irhold.” 

No. 64 records the first kiss, and the twenty that follow this have such a 
grounding in actual incident and true emotion as makes them equal to the 
best of Sidney’s. Some of these — the prayer for Easter Day (68), the one on 
^ the girl’s needlework (71) and her Christian name (74), for example — ^need 

but to Iks mentioned. A less outstanding instance (67), dealing with the 
climax of the courtship, deserves quotation, because so few poets and lovers 
have been able to write so like a gentleman: 

Like as a huatsman after weary chase, 

&eiag the game from him escape away, , j 

Sits down to him in some shady place, j 

With pinting bounds beguiled of their prey. ■ , ,) 

So, after long pursuit and vain assay, ,1 

Wbm I all weary had the chase forsook, 

Hie gendc d«;r return’d the selfsame way, 

TTiinking to quench her thirst at the next brook. 

There she, beholding me with milder look, 

Sou^t im to %, but fearless still did bide, 

Till I in hand her yet half-trembling too'k, 

And with her own good will her firmly tied. 

Strange thing, me ^m’d, to see a beast so wild . , 

, & foiKiy wcHi, with her own will iKiguil’d. 




** |. <5, irf Spc»B»r^s Jmaretti/* MLR, xxu (1927). 189-195; E. 

Cway, laMsat m Spi^/» Jlrn&msir FQ, ix {1941). 284-295. 
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Spenser s marriage, when finally arranged, was hurriedly {xrformed. Epithak- 
The Epithdamion is his gift to his bride and to himself. *1* unto myself naion 
alone will sing, says he; but the song has been his most universal passport 
to posterity. The Faerie Queene is not always or in all respects admired, 
but the superiority of the Epithdamion to everything else in its class would 
hardly be disputed. It differs from the other marriage hymns in its larger 
melodic range, for Spenser has here used the total resources of his musical 
power. It differs also in its broader humanity, for in its twenty-three stropho 
some twenty hours of an Irish day are registered with a vividness that never 
fades. Perhaps it differs most of all in striking the nearly unattainable line 
between too hot and too cold. Flesh has just its proper place, and Platonism 
also. It may seem trifling praise to say that, whatever codes of conduct come 
and go, the Epithalamion is always in ga>d taste, but that can said of 
few other marriage odes. 

^ The Prothalamion is one of the casual results of Spenser’s visit to I^ndon Prochala- 
in 1596 to see Books iv-vi of the Faerie Q-tieene through the press. Epi- mion 
thdamion had been printed the year before; and it is evident that the Earl 
of Worcester, who had to provide a state wedding for his two daughters, the 
Ladies Elizabeth and Katherine Somerset, took advantage of the poet’s 
presence at court to commission him to write a marriage jx>em like the other 
for this occasion. The earl got extraordinary value for his money. He got 
an extremely great poem, less than half the length of Epithdamion^ but 
even more exquisitely proportioned. However, the emotion of the earlier 
work could not be reproduced, and Spenser made no slighted effort to do 
so. The brides are pretty lay-figures, likened to white swans, and arc only 
individualized in one mediocre pun on their family name: ‘'Yet were they 
bred of Summer* s-heat, they say.” The bridegrooms barely rate a mention 
in the last stanza. What the wise poet and the foolish courtier docs is to 
express his own emotion at being again in London, walking beside the 
Thames, The spousal interest is delicately dismissed in the tuning lines, 
in which Spenser airs once more his long-standing grievance against courts: 

Calm was the day , . . 

When I, whom sullen care, 

Hirough discontent of my long fruitless 
In prince’s court, and «|«:tation vain 
Of idle hopes, which still do fly away 
Like empty shadows, did afflict my brain,® ^ 

Walk’d forth to ease my pain 

Along the shores of silver-streaming Thames. 

At the close, in the lines that everyone remembers 1 ^^, he lingers over his 
as^xiations with *'merry London, my most kindly nurse,” and with the 
dead Leicester and the living Essex. It was hardly . po^ibie for Spenser to 
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be ungraceful, and the pretty symbolism of the brides-elect is charmingly 
brought in; but it has never been much more than floral background. 

The Four Hymns,^^ prefaced by an interesting letter to the Countesses 
of Cumberland and Warwick which Spenser dated from Greenwich (where 
the court was) on September i, 1596, were printed in the same year and 
arc one of the latest publications of his lifetime. In them he attempts a 
forma! statement of the idealistic philosophy, of pagan-Christian blend and 
neo-Platonic pattern, which is suffused over the whole of the Faerie Queene. 
They are more poetic than systematic. The letter explains that the first two 
fK>cms, on the pagan theory of love and beauty, had been written “in the 
greener times of my youth,” but when one of the sister-countesses had urged 
him to suppress them, he had been unable to do so by reason of the number 
of manuscript copies in circulation, and so resolved 

at least to amend and by way of retractation to reform them, making instead of 
those two hymns of earthly or natural love and beauty two others of heavenly 
and cclcstiaL 

This retraction sounds like the one in which Chaucer disavows his book 
of Troilus and the Canterbury Tales, and may have been suggested by it. 
Spenser had less cause to renounce the morality of the two earlier hymns, 
and if he had indeed outgrown them, he would not have inserted a re- 
capitulation of the Hymn in Honor of Lope in Colin Cloufs Come Home 
Again ” or concerned himself with such lovely heresies as the Garden of 
Adonis passage in the Faerie Queene.^* The probability is that, having at no 
very “green” pericKl written these two digests of Platonism and wishing 
to publish them, he apprehended that his pious patronesses might not he 
edified by such reverent treatment of pagan gods and philosophers, and 
$0 added the Christian counterparts to float, not submerge them.^® 

TTic four Hymns arc in particularly delicate and accomplished rime royal, 
W’^hkh is made to lend itself perfectly to abstruse exposition. The first two, 
not very clearly distinguished in content, start from the notion that love is 
born of beauty as Cupid was of Venus, develop the conception of love as 
the prime creative force (as in Plato’s Symposium) ^ and then pass, in the 
Hymn to Beauty, to the demonstration of mans moral progress through 
the love of beauty at its succ^sive levels. In the Hymn of Heauenly Lope, 
Chria: replaces Cupid as creative love, and this pxm, the least successful of 
the four, Ixcomcs a rationalization of the Fall and Redemption, a sort of 
Paradise Lost in little. In Hemenly Beauty the Platonic ladder is set up 
against the edifice of Christian theology, and the Platonic “idea” is identified 

** Ed. L. Wiwttolrf 195©). See R- W, Lee, Miiciioc on Spcnscar’s 

. Hyamjt,” niK %-77. 
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with the ineffable presence of Godj which the soul inspired by heavenly 
beauty climbs to through gradual apprehension of His various works (lines 
127-133). 

Spenser retracted nothing in the later Hymns, which arc cs.aetially as 
Greek as the earlier ones, and not much hampered by the new mediuiii 
into which the doctrine has been translated. ‘^For all thaVs good is beautiful 
and fair is the kernel of his thought, and the grand summary at the 
close of Hcmenly Beauty (lines 267-87) is as frank neo-Platonism, or rather, 
as pure Platonism, as anything in the earlier pair. The conception of love 
and beauty as a gradual infusion is one of the {xsints that distinguish Spen,scr 
from that other Hellenist, Marlowe, who stressed intuitive genius* In the 
second Hymn he categorically denies the Dead Shepherd’s yet unpubEshed 
cliche: 

For all that like the beauty which they sec 
Straight do not love; for love is not so light 
As straight to burn at first Ixholder s sight. 

Spenser’s chief prose work, A View of the Present State of Ireland, was The View 
provisionally entered for publication on April 14, 1598, and was probably of Ireland 
composed while the author was in England in 1596.“® A numkr of manu- 
script copies circulated, but it was not printed till long after (1633), when 
Sir James Ware brought it out in conjunction with the briefer History of 
Ireland written in 1571 by Edmund Campion, the Jesuit martyr.-^ Spenser’s 
treatise, containing over 60,000 words, is a well-planned dialogue on Irish 
laws, customs, and military government. In the character of Ircnius, who 
is represented as having recently arrived from Ireland, he gives his own 
opinions, which are well ventilated and interpreted by the intelligent inter- 
locutor, Eudoxus. The latter has plenty to say and docs not merely serv^ 
as the second speaker docs in too many “Platonic” discour^s, as the means 
of dividing a long disquisition into its component parts. TEc prose style 
if very fine, simple in syntax and vocabulary, but with a periodic roll that 
marks it for the prose of a poet; as in irenius’s condemnation of the social 
influence of the Irish bards: 

It is most true that such poets as in their writings do labor to better the manrters ' 
of men, and through the sweet bait of their numbers to steal into young spirits 
a desire of honor and virtue, are worthy to be had in great res^pcct. But thc» 

Irish bards arc for the most part of another mind, and so far from instructing ■ 
young men in moral discipline, that they themselves do more de^rve to be 
sharply disciplined; for they seldom use to choose unto thcii«lves the doings 
of good men for the ornaments of 'their poems, but whomscK^ver they find to 
be most licentious of life, most bold and kwkss in hfs doings, mo^ dangermis 

Hymn of Meauenly B^&aty, liiw 133. 
liiKS 208-210, 

28 M. W. L. Rcmvick (1934). See R. B. QmhM, mie Dm <£ Wie^r MLH, 

Ml (1937). 176-180; “Spenser as an Histoiian in Tmms., Wm xxx {1938). , 

317-330; “Irish Geography in Sj^nsefs BMi, vi {ifjp}. 1 14-137; R* ■ 

“Spenser’s View of Ireland: Some Ctwcrvations,” MLQ, in (1942). .507-5i'5. 

2® Ed, R^ B. Gottfried (Schdars* Faedmdes and RepfiMi, 1940). 
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and desperate in all parts of disobedience and rebellious disposition, him they 
set up and glorify in their rimes, him they praise to the people, and to young 
men make an example to follow. 

Two-thirds of the essay express the sympathetic interest' with which 
Spenser had studied the antiquities, art, and customs of the island; but 
critics, with the maupaise haute that always afflicts Anglo-Saxons when 
discipline for Ireland is in question, have habitually condemned the brutality 
of the Viem. The poet defends in the most downright way the severe prac- 
tices of his old chief, Lord Grey, and asserts that present reform, must be 
*%y the sword,*’ promising that it can be achieved by ii,o<x) soldiers in a 
year and a half. He advocates group removal of disloyal population to 
anc^her part of the country and systematic starvation to check outlaws. He 
proposes mercy for the mean and submissive, but none for the great rebels 
like Tyrone. He deplores the Queen’s soft-heartedness and the irresolution 
of many of her governors, and waxes angry over the contrast between the 
self-sacrifice of the Popish priests and the hedonism of many Protestant 
pastors: 

It is great wonder to see the odds which is between the zeal of Popish priests 
and the ministers of the gospel; for they spare not to come out of Spain, from 
Rome, and from Rheims, by long toil and dangerous travel hither, where they 
know peril of death awaiteth them, and no reward nor riches is to be found, 
only to draw the people to the Church of Rome; whereas some of our idle 
ministers, having a way for credit and estimation thereby opened unto them, 
and having the livings of the country offered them without pains and without 
peril, will neither for the same, nor for any love of God, nor zeal of religion, 
nor for all the good they might do by winning of so many souls to God, be 
drawn forth from their warm nests and their sweet loves’ side to look out into 
Gcm1*s harvest, which is even ready for the sickle, and all the fields yellow long 
ago I>ouW«s tho% good old godly Fathers will (I fear me) rise up in the Day 
of Judgment to Gondcinn them. 

Those who cleave to the conception of the '^gentle Spenser” are pained 
by these views, and do not admit the right of a man residing on a volcano 
to r^nt the encouragement of its activities. Four months after his book 
had been ineffectively registered in London, “upon condition that he get 
further authority before it be printed,” Tyrone struck again. All Munster 
rose in unexpected tumult. Kikolman was destroyed, and very likely some 
im{X>rtaiit portions of the Faerie Queene; but the View of the Present State 
of Ireland was signally vindicated. Spenser, now Sheriff of Cork, was sent 
to I^ndon in Ekccmbcr, 1598, with official despatches concerning the revolt. 
There, apparently in ti^ last month of his life, he wrote the “Brief Note 
of Ireland,” which is an appeal on Ixhaif of the sufferers from the insur- 
rMion*^ He minces imi words, demanding that the Queen protect and 

pmM; isAxmx €& limh portiy «i own xx F- Hadcy, im 

inimd (Cmk^ 
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avenge ner subfects, openly declaring his doubts of her “wonted merciful 
mind , and ends with a logical precis: “Certain points to be considered of 
in the recovery of the realm of Ireland.” This paper, first printed by Grosart, 
was unknown to Landor when he wrote the imaginary conversation between 
Essex and Spenser, portraying the latter as a broken and despondent man. 

Spenser died at ’Westminster, January 13, 1599, doubtless a victim of the Spenser^ 
tensions he had been under."= He was about forty-seven years old, and quite De^h 
at the height of his career both as poet and as public official. His sons, whom 
he had given the pioneering names of Sylvanus and Peregrine, returned to 
his Irish estates, which Spenser s works show that he loved quite as much as 
he feared, and they populated that country with his posterity. In time these 
doubtless became undistinguished, for nothing is less like the Sheriff of Cork 
and delineator of Prince Arthur than the epitaph of one of them: 

Here lies the body of Edmond Spenser, great-great-grandson of the poet Spenser. 
Unfortunate from his cradle to his grave.^* 

„ Spemer-j Death," MLS. xun (1928). 322-324; R. 

HeBner Did Spenser Die m Poverty?” MLS, xvmi (1933). 221-226; J. W. Bennett, "Did 

SpeBscr Starve ui Ci937). 400-401. 

33 Kikoimaa was sold in 1736 for tlie debts of Spenser’s great-grandson; see H. Wood, 

Spensers Great-grandson,” tTLS, Feb. 14, 1929. 
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The Faerie Queene: The Spenserians 

The opalcscem and kaleidoscopic quality in the Faerie Queene, which is 
the delight of the sympathetic reader and despair of the critic, is not solely 
due to its allegorical character or to the variety of models that Spenser drew 
from : Ariosto, Chaucer, Malory, eted It results also from important changes 
in the {x>et's purpose, particularly during the ten-year period in which the 
first three lx»ks were incubating. The letters that passed between Spenser 
and Har\xy show that in April, 1580, he had already submitted a considerable 
section of the w^ork for his friend s criticism. At this time he was attempting 
to emulate or “overgo” the Orlando Furioso?' and Harvey’s judgment was 
wholly unfavorable. Probably the Faerie Queene was never greatly to the 
latter’s taste, for the commendatory verses he wrote for the edition of 1590 
arc nc^ fervent; but something more than critical distrust may have lain 
Ixihind the urgency with which, in 1580, he bade his protege desist- The 
pong man seems to have been contemplating propagandist poetry of the 
most flagrant kind, in which Leicester, typified as Prince Arthur, should 
achieve Gloriana by his matchless exploits, and then, ruling as King Arthur, 
should with her lead Fairyland to triumph over the Paynim King (Philip 
II) in the Armagedekin that every one foresaw. This is the apparent promise 
of the vision Arthur has (i. ix. st. 13, 14) and the purpose of Una’s advice to 
the Queen to make the most of her opportunity (st. 16.) : 


O happy Qu'ccn of Fairies, that hast found, 

^ongst many, one that with his prowess may 
Defend thine honor and thy foes confound! 

Tn% loves are often town, but seldom grow on ground. 


So ardent does Spenser become in anticipation of the international theme 
that the fight of the Red Cross Knight with the dragon seems secondary 
to him, and he prays his muse to reserve her strength for the greater subject 

(i. xi. 7): 

® Caiwll Ftfmr Qmermt, Vjironim Ed.; J. Spens^ Spenser's Fmie Queene: Am Interpretation 
(^934)1 £• Grre®law, Studies im Spenm^'s Bistorieai AHe^ory (Baltimiwc, 1932); C. B. Millkaa, 
S^ifr md ikf Tt^e Rmmi CCambiidgc, Mass., 1933); J, H- Walter, **Tk€ Fame Qmerme, 
Al!imtka» md Swmif©,"’ MLM, xxxvs (1941). 37-58; ‘‘Furilicr Notw,** MLM, xxxviii (1943). 
i-i©; md |. W. Ifcsant, tke Emdusim of the faerie Queene (Ctikago, 1942). 

*$« E. E. N. **S|»eiwjr’$ Iraitatkos fr«wi Ark»it»,” PMLd, xn (1897). 151-204, 

wiifc sii^kroeBi % ^ same, PMUi, %xxv <1920). 91-92, and hf A. H. Gdbcrt, PMLA, 
wem Ilf If). 3»5-23a; S- 1- **S|>cj»ar’s ll» oi Arkwto for Alit^ry,*^ Unm Wash^ 
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And the muse cannot but be thinking of the Armada Ixjacons of 15M in 
her description of the dragon’s eyes (st. 14), 

Leicester’s prospect of bcGoming king-coo-sort had really dwindled to 
nothing by 15&; and when he died in 15^ a great deal of recasting must 
have been done, of which a trace remains in the curious cAkuary lines 
tacked to the end of the first mention of Prince Arthur and his armor (i. 
vii, St. 36): 


But when he diedj the Fairy Queen it brought 
To Fairyland, where yet it may be seen, if sought. 


Meantime, Spenser’s growing acquaintance with Tasso, who« Jerusdem 
Delwered was first published in 1581, besides lending him inspiration for 
specific passages/ must have deepened the moral and crusading element in Edegk*s 
the Faerie Queene, His poem was probably in a complete welter when hflmeme 
Ralegh arrived in Ireland, and it might never have been printed, if that 
magnetic person had not talked poetry with Spenser and enlisted him in his 
own scheme to assail court favor and the Queen’s vanity once more. 

The open letter to Ralegh on the poem’s ‘"whok intention,” which was TkcLeue 
added (Jan. 23, 1590) as the first three l»oks were going through the press, m Rdegk 
is not to be taken tm literally. It was prepared for the occasion, and like 
any author’s preface makes the design appear much more logical ard com- 
plete than it was. It exaggerates the Aristotelian ekm'Cnt, which is mainly 
to be found in Book ii, and changes Arthur from a political-campaign 
portrait of Leicester as Protestant leader and king-to-be into *‘Ma^ificcnce,” 
the philosophical summation of all Aristotle’s virtues, p-ivatc and public. 

It is tzsj to fe ambitious in a preface, and Spenser rapidly sketch^ a plan 
to develop the three books he has written into a twelvc-lw>k epic, with an 
airy promise that, on proper encouragement, he will write twelve further 
books on the political virtues. One need nc^ worry ova* the fact that this 
plan contains several basic inconsistencies, and fits Book i much better than 
Bcx>ks II and in. It was camoufiage, and Spen^r, in procttding with his 
work, seems to have paid little attention to it, or indeed to AristmJe. John 
Florio ignored it, and sdM saw in the first half of the F&crie Qmeme Sfx:nMr’s 
quixotic loyalty to the dead Leicester. In dediaiting his own Seromd Frmiis 


*Sec H. H. Bltucliarf. ‘Irokatifins fr«ii Taw in tlic fmm SP, xacu 
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Fair goddess, lay that furious fit aside. 

Till I of war and blexxly Mars do sing. 

And Briton fields with Saracen blcwl be-dyed. 
Twill that great Faery Queen and Paynim King, 
That with their horror heaven and earth did ring, 
A work of labor long and endless praise: 

But now a while let down that haughty string. 
And to my tunes thy second tenor raise. 

That I this man of God his godly arms may blaze. 
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the next year (1591) Florio mentioned the great carl, whom ''every miscreant 
Myrmidon dare strike, being dead,” and continued: 

But nor I nor this place may half suffice for his praise, which the sweetest singer 
of all our western shepherds hath so exquisitely depainted that ... I account him 
thrice-fortunate in having such a herald of his virtues as Spenser. Courteous 
Lord, courteous Spenser! I know not which hath purchased more fame: either 
he in deserving so well of so famous a scholar, or so famous a scholar in being 
so thankful without ho|x: of requital to so famous a lord.^ 

Hie “continued allegory or dark conceit,” as Spenser calls it — ^that is, the 
politico-theological purpose of the pocm~is now tm confused for lucid 
interpretation. It is one of the effective elements in its rich texture, and is 
not to lx: ignored, but the threads cannot be clearly followed. The letter to 
Ralegh stresses two other elements that more immediately recommended 
the work at the time, and that are indeed among its salient beauties; namely, 
its ethical motive, “to fashion a gentleman or noble person in virtuous and 
gentle discipline,” and its intention to praise Queen Elizabeth through 
Gloriana and Belphoebe, in her two embodiments as monarch and as woman. 

Spenser is preeminently a moral poet. His disapproval, in the passage 
previously quoted, of the laudation of outlaw heroes by the Irish bards 
is fundamental. The object of his own fxxm is to make vice ugly and virtue 
attractive. No other podi has painted with more terrible truth the images 
of IDcspair, Slander, Care, Envy, and Detraction, the Blatant Beast of Scandal, 
and the brazen dragon of Sin. Thex arc academic abstractions to nobody 
who has come to grips with life. To Spenser and the men of his age, to all 
the noble spirits to whom since the Fame Queene h,as been an inspiration 
next only 10 the Bible and Shakesfxarc, thex things have counted among 
the most significant forces- in the world. And, on the other hand, nothing in 
aM his fKxtry is more stirring than the great emmu of passages, the 

goodly golden chain, wherewith yfcrc 
The virtues linked are in lovely wise, 

that gives emotional unity to the hook and de^ribes the moral wcafwns with 
which his warriors fight: gcnerc^ky, for example, in the passage just referred 
to (i. k. 1), or “simple truth and blameless chastity” (iv. viii. 30), or aid 
to the weak (v. ii. i): 

Nought is mmt honorable to a knight:, 

Nc ixttcr doth beseem brave chivalry, 

Than to ckfend the feeble in their right, 

And wrong redress in such as wend awry; 

A cwiujy later, EhTpie®, i® hk Mswf $MSire tike same imdciiriaiiiiiag erf 

pwra’s ihqatagli lie mktakcoly equate! Aitiiiir wiih Sidney ratlicr than 

“But Friacc Ardwr, » lik dikl latron. Sir Philip Sidney, whcaa imended to 
aiifclie hf the marriage el hii dorioiiA, dying before him, deprived ihe pcjct both erf 

mmm mi km d«%a.” te, however, Mrs, iMaxm iiiteri»c&- 
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or the power of justice (¥. xi. i), or self-control (ii. v. 15., ¥l 1 41), or courtesy 
(vL ii. i) : 

What virtue is so fittiag for a knight. 

Or for a lady whom a knight should love. 

As courtesy, to Ixjar themselves aright 
To all of each degree, as doth Ixhovc? 

or concord (which Shakespeare calls “degree’*), that most worshipfXid 
safeguard of nations and families, “Mother of blcs^d peace and friendship 
true” (iv. X. 34,35) ; 

By her the heaven is in his course contained, 

And all the world in state unmoved stands, 

As their Almighty Maker first ordained, 

And twund them with inviolable bands. 

The praise of Elizabeth is a lower thing, but where was mortal ever $0 
sweetly praised? It, too, gilds and unifies the poem, and better than anything 
else that has survived illustrates the influence that this strange woman bad 
in all the mighty labors which “live with the eternity of her fame.” 

It might be hard to say who originated the idea that the Faerie Qmeme is 
dull. It was. a late idea which few readers in the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century would have u.ndcrstood., but Macaulay gave it currency a ca.reless 
excursus in his essay on Bunyan: 

Nay, even Spenser himself, though assuredly one of the greatest pcKls that ever 
lived, could not succeed in the attempt to make allegory intcrc'^i,ng. .. . . One- 
unpardonable fault, the fault of tediousas^, pervades the whc 4 e of the Faerie 
Qmeene,^ 

Allegory, forsewth! If the Faerie Queene is aile^rical, m in their different 
ways arc Hamlet and Tom Jones and the Book of Job; so is all great fiction 
and most poetry. Spenser’s fairyland is no mystic fantasy, but a true picture 
of the democracy of life. His men and women pursue their careers through 
ever fresh and apparently unpremeditated incidents, resisting or yielding to 
the natural temptations they encounter, performing their heroisms and their 
meannesses; lost «)mctimcs for long scries of cantos to the r«dcr, but always 
reappearing in the natural progress of events, never hurried on to fororf 
conclusions, alw^'ays advancing from task to task in the simple human way* 
While life lasts, interest continues and duty drives. Tbe Cross Knight 
accomplishes early his great devoir. He slays the dragon and wins his lady, 
but wedding bells do not sweep him off the stage. The later Iwoks see him 
again and again, following his godly course, teiring modestly his laurels, 
aiding his friends, resisting his foes, and losing little of his interest although 
he never again has a central position. 

® See H* Cw Notcutt, “The Qmme ia EfrS, xn (ifil). 
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raene Queene is remarkable in the world’s fiction; but these merits appear 
least in the first two books, which, despite their more colorful style * and the 
farill^nce of individual scenes, lack the fluidity of movement and economy 
of effect that Spenser grew to. If one compares the description of Lucifera’s 
coach in i. iv. 16-37 with the procession of seasons in the second Mutability 
canto (\ii. vii. 28-46), one secs how much more is done with nineteen stanzas 
ill the later passage than with twenty-two in the earlier. 

TJe third book is a good example of the poet’s method. It is entitled the 
. , j concerns itself almost wholly with the aspect of life 

involved in the consideration of that virtue and its opposite. The first three 
cantos and the last two deal chiefly with the exploits of Britomart, the titular 
eromc of the book, but in none of the intermediate seven cantos is she the 
^in figure. Thus the beautiful legend of Britomart is thrown round the 
iwk like the hoops about a bulging cask. But Britomart is for Spenser more 
than a symbol of chastity, and her destiny carries her beyond the limits of 
the book to which she gives her name. So chastity is too manifold in its 
human variations to be^ the embellishment of a single individual. It reveals 
Itself m the third book in many types of women: in the knightly Britomart, 
seeking with passionate longing the just Sir Artegal; and quite differently in 
Bclphocbe, vowed to Diana and immune from human love, yet 
softly human in her ministrations to the wounded squire, and human also in 
the pique she feels when Timias shows sentiment for another maid. Again 
Aastity IS glorified in the virgin wife Amorct, kidnaped on her wedding 
day and resisting the superhuman torments and temptations of her captorT 
^d once more in Flonmcl, the charming lady of the court, whose pretty 
story shoots like a gold thrrad through all the rainbow colors of the third, 

fc^rth, and fifth books as she braves the terrors of forest and sea to save her 

reluctant lover Marincl. 

It IS no btus-land that Spenser creates. With all the lovely virtue there is 
httfc oversweetnm in his poem. The woods are full of loathly foresters, the 
^ has Its kwd fishermen, and knightly armor often hides the poltroon and 
deceiver. In two cantos of Book m, with Italiancsque realism, he sets off 

Ac jealous Malbecco, and Ac wanton Hcllenore. They fill m the picture of 
life, and Ac greatness of Ac book shows in Ais, Aat Paridd and HeUenore 

:rSiSrrtTel E ^ 

rk?’ Comedies and one of 

Ac mmt beauufuL SuU beginning, never ending, character is added to 

to as our modey life flows past Ac wmdows of 

Kdeoinaan Castle. Here, if ever, is art concealing art- mr.™ 
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grow to its perfection as inconspicuously as if the son and rain of heaven 
fostered it, and one caught by the witchery of this narrative may at times be 
tempted to blaspheme against the other great gods of Parnassus. Even 
Chaucer's art may look puerile, and beside the tidal flow of Spenser even the 
great dramatist’s method, with its spotlights and overhaste, may »metiincs 
seem like tinsel against moonlight. 

Spenser, of course, has his conventions, as the artist must; but they arc Spenser's 
conventions that enlarge instead of cramping. Fairyland is oncJ His charac- Cmt/mti&m 
lets arc fairies, Britons, Moslems, dwarfs, enchanters, savage men — all the 
masques the heart of man can wear; bet the masques never conceal the real 
men and women. They impress us as beautiful externals, as so many gorgeous 
costumes of the soul. Another convention is the knightly quest, which 
enabled him to bring his story out of d-wrs into the Irish plains and forests.® 

The paths of Fairyland arc the main-traveled roads of Elizabethan Ireland, 
and the descriptions are some of the t^st in English {x^ry; as of Una meet- 
ing the girl with the pcit of water on the grassy path beneath the mountain 
(i. iii. 10-12), or Florimcl coming at nightfall to the witch’s dwelling “in a 
gloomy hollow^ (10. vii. 4-6), or old MelilMec entertaining Calidore in 
his “cottage clad with loam” (\i. ix. 16-17). The jxxim is notably full of 
hunting scenes and of dogs-— from boll-baiting mastiffs (ii. viii. 42; vi. vii. 

47) to the scavenger hounds by the roadside (vi. xi. 17)— and, ak)ve all, of 
the small things of nature, the gnats and flies and little birds, in which 
Spenser had a sf^cial interest. 

Ben Jonson, who was a profes^d grammarian and classics, resented 
Spenser’s archaisms and asserted that he “writ no language.”* The proper Sfm$se/$ 
reply is that if Spenser had written the Faerie Queene in Es|x:ranto and Langmge 
therein achieved the expressiveness the poem has, Esperanto would be a wtij 
great poetic language. But Spenwr did not write Esperanto; he WTctc, in 
all his works except the Shepherds Calendm^ and the Faerie Qmeene (where 
his design required archaism), the very purest of pure English. He is the 
arch-priest of the movement against the inkhorn terms which were corrupt- 
ing as well as cniarging the Renaissance vocabulary. It was one of the passions 
of his life, which he may have imbibed at the Merchant Taylors’ &:hool from 
Mukastcr,^ to keep his English undefiled. Yet the stock of words had 
undoubtedly growm trite and flat in the sixteenth century, and was inadequate 
to the expanding range of ideas. Where ethers supplied deficiencies by 
importations from the classics and mcxlcrn foreign tongues, Spen^rr proposed 
to dig deeper into the native stores. The Shepherds' Cdemdm^ offers a serio 
of experiments to this end. It is open to any critic to regret that Spenser did 

^ See Isabel E. MatEborae, Tke MeMnirng 0/ Spemse^s ( 1937). 

•See M. M, Gray, *Tbc lafluoacc of Sfscwr’s Irkb E3t:pcmiws m tbe Fmie QmemP 
VI (^930). 413-428. 
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not possess a modem professor s equipment in Middle English, but it is 
hardly possible to deny that his idea was sound/' 

The archaisms in the Faerie Queene make little trouble. There is no page 
of the poem that is not easier for a child to understand than a page of 
Paradtse Lost. Yet the archaic flavor is strongly present, and two practical 
reasons for it may be suggested. It is needed to fit the language to the antique 
atmosphere of the story. Milton raised the style of his epic by Latinism; 
Spenser secured a like effect, in a way better suited to his theme and temper, 
by reminiscence of Chaucer. Neither poem would be tolerable in Basic 
English. Spenser, moreover, had a problem which Milton quite escaped: the 
tendage of rime. The stanza he had committed himself to necessitated four- 
fold, treble, and double riming almost ad infinitum; and his stock of rime- 
words would have become hopelessly tedious within a single book, if 
he had not freshened it with new coinages. The most sufiScient statement 
about the language of the Faerie Queene was made, very briefly and lone 
ago, by Barrett Wendell: “ ® 

You may cfcspair as much as you like over the pre-Quixotic intricacies of its 
imuous plw; you may lose your way, again and again, in futile efforts to follow 
the mvisiHe thread of its allegories; you may lay the book down, more than 
OMC or twice, dazed for the moment with the sweetness of its melody; but you 
DMy search it almost in vain for the page, for the stanza, even for the line, 
which IS nca alive to this day with the very soul of Hizabethan music. Such 
Mstcry of languap, turning into deathless beauty words and phrases which 
bad Memed fit ody for humdrum use, English had never before approached- 
and that ^aery has never been surpassed. Indeed, one can hardly imagine that 

If will ^ 


SpcMie/s 
imisaiors; 
i. Dray mm 


<^ng m Eltzatohan literature, perhaps nothing until Byron’s time, 
^ualcd the over-night fame of the Faerie Queene}^ Spenser became at once 
the only living Homer" and the supreme literary celebrity of the age. One 
of his earh« imitators is Richard Barnfield,» but Michael Drayton was as 
«rly and of more spificancc. The latter’s elegy to Henry Reynolds contains 
the well-known tribute to the “grave moral Spenser,” 

Tlan whom I am persuaded there was none, 

Since tlw blind bard his Iliads up did matr,. 

Cri^ and the Dktion of the Faerie Queene." PMLA, 
mL 4 . m’ “ Spenser's Poetic Diction," 

fioail 5,0 Ai‘ Aspects of Spenser’s Vocabulary," PO xx 

1-.6 O'*" “f Spenser's Diction,” Miit, 

EaglMt Style in Relation to Those of Later 

^147-16^’ GmnewBftrat Mueellauf offered to Otto Jetperten (Copenhagen, 1930, 

” fe Uteratme {1904), p. 35. 

^ Spenserian Vwsma\;' PMLA. xvt ( 1910 ). 
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Fitter a task like that to uadeitake, 

To set down tx>ldly, bravely to invent, 

In all high knowledge surely excellent* 

It was Spea,scr’s pastorals that Drayton, writing under die pseudonym of 
“Rowland/* began by echoing in The SkepherTs Garland (1593)? a group 
of nine eclogues prefaced by the statement: 

Master Edmund S|xnscr had done enough for the immortality of his name, 
had he only given us his Skepkerds' Calendar, a masterpiece if any « * . Sf^swr 
is the prime pastoralist of England. My pstorals hold upon a new strain, mutt 
speak for themselves.. 

It is true that Drayton’s discipkship, though marked, is not slavish; and 
Spc.nscr seems to have acknowledged the ne^vcomcr's promise by placing 
him at the .end of a list of poets in Colin Cloufs Come Home Again: 

And there, though last not least, is Action; 

A gentler shepherd may nowhere be found. 

Whose muse, full of high thoughts’ invention, 

Doth like himself heroically sound.** 

In his two finest odes. To $he Wirgmian Voyage and t,hc Ballad of Agin- 
■couri, D.rayto,n repeats Sp€,Escr’s note of romantic patriot.ism, as he cic» is 
Poly-Olkion; and he. follows him again in his four long mythological or 
sylvan poems: Nympkidia, The Qmesi of Cynthia, The Shepherd's Sirem, 
and The Muse/ Elysium- .In the Nymphidia, which is prd^ably Draytai’s 
mott charming work, he accomplishes the remarkable feat erf i,iiii,tat.iiig ' 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Spenser, all three, without lc«s to the poem’s 
individuality. The mcMik-heroic manner is from the Rime of Sir Thopas, the 
fairy lore from A Midsummer Night* s Dream, and the narrative method 
from the Faerie Quecne, Yet the p«m is wholly Drayton’s and is one of the 
most individual in English literature, 

William Basse (c. lived a long life in the delightful xSmse 

country alx>ut Thame in Oxfordshire, claims to be “Colin’s loved lx>y/’ and 
as^its that Sfxnscr 

his pifx: into my bewsm iung, 

And said: Though Colin ne’er shall be surpaa’d, 

R; while thou liv’tt as like Mm m thou maistd* 

He is not much like him; but in Three Pastoral Elegies, printed in i&tt, and 
nine Pastorals, written about 1616 and prepared for publication in i%3, 
but not printed, he obviously follows the Shepherds* Cakndm', calling him- 
self “Coliden” in the latter collection and anticipating Gay by making it a 
shepherd’s week. His rustic ver^ flows pleasantly along, with much compl- 

^®Iii tb: iaicT rfitbn (*619), in which m additional cclogw ii ioeWed. 

Liftw 444-447, It shoidd Iw saM that tiic rnksmx to Drtytoo is aot ccit^ tiwigl 
l&usiMc. 
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mcntary allusion to the great persons he knew, one of whom, Poemenarcha. 
or the shepherds’ queen, is the famous Countess of Pembroke, who died in 
1621. Basse’s most familiar poem is his epitaph on Shakespeare: 

Renowned Spenser, lie a thought more nigh 
To learned Chaucer, and rare Beaumont, lie 
A little nearer Spenser, to make room 
For Shakespeare in your threefold-fourfold tomb 

This appeared in the 1640 edition of Shakespeare’s poems. Though not 
printed in the Folio of 1623, h was evidently in manuscript circulation, since 
Jenson alludes to it in the opening lines of the great poem he contributed to 
that volume: 

My Shakespeare, rise! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A litde further to make thee a room. 

j. fkineas The two Cambridge poets, Phineas and Giles Fletcher,^* sons of Dr. Giles 
and Giles Fletcher, the poet-ambassador,'® and first cousins of the dramatist, lapped up 

Fletcher Spenser in their tcndcrcst years and sp>ent the rest of their lives playing with 

his cadences and his ideas. When Milton went to Cambridge, their works, in 
print or manuscript, were much in vogue, and they undoubtedly influenced 
him both in his conception of Spenser and in his own poems. Today the 
interest of the Fletchers is largely a matter of their close relation with the 
great poet from whom they borrowed and the otherwise great one to whom 
they lent. On the whole their discipleship was a disservice to Spenser, for 
they ran his morality into the ground, and so over-refined his melodies that 
a reaction toward the ruggedness of Jonson and Donne became imperative. 

The two brothers made their first poetical appearance in the Cambridge 
mi^llMy, Sorrow's Joy (1603), issued to commemorate the emotions of the 
university on the death of Queen Elizabeth and the accession of James I 
Though very young, they arc already confirmed Spenserians, Giles’ poem 
being m an eight-line adajsation of the Faerie Queene stanza (ababbccC), 
while Phineas tries soimihing like the stanza of Spenser’s marriage odes’ 
The older and more productive brother, Phineas “ (1582-1650), wrote about 
1611 a Latin hexameter poem on the recent Gunpowder Plot of 1605, Lo- 
custae, pel Pietas Jesuitica, a work of much Miltonic interest. When printed 
in 1627, it was provided with an expanded EngUsh paraphrase. The Locusts, 
or ApoUyonists, in five cantos and in a variation of the Faerie Queene stanza : 
abababetC. In his Purple Island, or the Isle of Man “ (1633) which moved 

IfoLs) ^ *'****’ Works of Oder Fletcher aai Phineas Fletcher (av, Cambridge, 

^ ^ cb. vm, above aod L. Biadoer, Mume AngUemste, pp. 38-30, 56-57. 

ai ^ ^ L»fdafc, Fleuier. Mm of Utters, Science, and Dimnity (1037) 
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Francis Quarles to dub Phincas “the Spenser of this age,” he combines the 
Shepherds* Calendar pastoral convention of singing shepherd boys with an 

^:£. iL. „ f * • * ts « « 


Queene ii. ix. and i. x. ending in one of the most mystifying and protracted 
of all allegorical dragon-fights. It is as long as a book of the Fmrie Queene, i$ 
similarly divided into twelve cantos, and uses a derivative stanza form: 
ababceC. It is generously sprinkled with beauties, and is m rich in 

learning, mental ingenuity, and moral K)undncss that its unreadability must 
deeply deplored. In Britmn*s Ida, or Venus md Anckises,^^ a work of 
earlier youth and greater warmth, and much more brevity, there was so much 
suggestion of Spenser as to encourage Thomas Walklcy to publish it, in 
1628, as his work; but a careful reader will hardly forgive Walklcy. In his 
seven Piscatory Eclogues (1633) Phincas follows the Italian Sannazaro 
(1458-1530) in substituting fishermen for the Spenserian shepherds, as he 
docs also in his “piscatory” play, Skelides, acted at King’s Ckillcgc, Cam- 
bridge, and printed in 1631. The play is in riming verse and pro'Sc, the 
eclogues in various intricate metres, but they seldom lack the closing alex- 
andrine, which in the work of the Fletchers begins to justify its epithet of 
“needless.” 

The only important poem of Giles Fletcher, the younger (r. 1585-1623), is 
Ckri.st*s Victory md Triumph, printed at Cambridge in 1610 . It is in the 
same eight-line stanza which he used in his contribution to Sorroi^/V ]oy, 
and which his brother employed in Bntmn*s Ida and here and there in the 
Piscatory Eclogues: aiabbccC. It is in four lx»ks, and must have delightoi 
the young Milton, for here the sacred lyre is ^ruck with lovely rc»na.rM:e. 

The first book, Ckrisfs Victory in Heamn, is the debate between Mercy and 
Ju^icc over the redemption of man; the s«x>nd, Chrisfs Vktory on Earth, 
is the Temptation in the wilderness, the theme of Paradise Rjrgmned, TTic 
third book, Christ's Triumph ouer Death, deals with the Crucifixion, and 
the last, His Triumph after Death, with the Raurrection. Into the last are 
woven the praises of James I as the prince of peace and of Phincas Flcicher^s 
Purple Island, which, though not printed till twenty-three years later, w^as 
ap'parcntly already finished. In Giles Fletcher, even more than in his brother, 
the sweetness of Spenser is dcvclo{»J into a sedative m pc^ent tlmt, without, 
the prose gloss that the margins provide, it would very hard to .attend 
to his argument. 

The Fletchers gave a religious turn to Sf^n^’s ethical teaching, and they PiJim^ers 
had many followers. Thomas Robinson’s Life and Death of Mary Mag^ of the 
dalene ** (c. 1620) is in Gil« Fletcher’s metre, and spkes its sanctimonious Fleu^kers: 
narrative, not unplcasingly, with conceits and luscious imagery. TTic Cam- RsMmon 
bridge philosopher, Henry More (1614-1687), employed the years of most 
violent national strife in setting down in Spenserian stanzas his long and HmryMore 
subtle monograph on Christian Neoplatonism, Psychozom, or the Life of the 
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So«//' printed in 1642, and in elaborated form in 1647. There is more 
mcimrable poetry, but also much more length, in the twenty-four cantos of 
another work of somewhat similar date, but difierent doctrinal purpose: 
Frye-Ae or Love’s Mystery, “displaying the intercourse betwixt Christ and 
the soul,” by Joseph Beaumont =* (1616-1699). Written in the Hghter six-line 
stanza ot Venus and Adorns, this enormous work, “the longest poem in the 
^guage,” moves with surprising ease through the three realms of scriptural 
history, allegory, metaphysics, and contains passages of great imaginative 
vigor, as docs also the large body of Beaumont’s religious mino r poems,*’’ 
which mark him as no unworthy member of the lyrical school of George 
Herbert. ° 

Wilham Browne of Tavistock in Devon {c. 1590-c. 1645) is a iink be- 
^een Spenser and Keats, as the Fletchers are between Spenser and Milton. 
His bright and tuneful eclogues, published in 1614 as The Shepherd’s Pipe, 
associate him not only with Spenser and Drayton, but with his immediate 
mends and fellow-rimers, Wither, Christopher Brooke, and John Davies of 
Hereford, as wcU. He wrote also a masque on the theme of Circe and Ulysses 
{1614) for the Inner Temple, of which he was a member, a couple of dozen 
mnnets in Shakespearean form, some admirable songs, a humorous 
lyric (Lydford Journey) which is one of the best of its kind, and much 
orasional verse. His long elegy on the Countess of Pembroke, “Time hath 
a long course run since thou wert clay,” is a fine example of the conceit-laden 
^try that Donne transfigured; and the famous epitaph on the same lady, 
Undernrath this sable hear^,” if by him, as good manuscript authority 
msertSy shows that he could at times equal Jonson. 

He admir^ Drayton, whose fairy-lore he sometimes imitated, and idolized 
bpem^, who has been better praised by few poets.*® Browne was wise 
enough n« to meddle with the Spenserian stanza. His largest and most 
diaractCTistic, and m«t Spenserian work is Britannia's Pastorals (161^16 
and a third book left incomplete in MS), begun before the age of twentylfor 
whKh he uses the fluent and honey-sweet couplets that Keats returned to 
in Endymwn. He quite lacks Spenser’s ability to tell a story and allows his 
pretty tales of Marina and the other nymphs and shepherds to grow pale 
from inanition and to become rather hopelessly entangled; but his Devon- 
frure memonoi and landscapes arc full of nostalgic passion and of color. 
Browne is distinctly a backward-looking bard. In his view the good days 

S' (IXtuichater. 193,). 

Beaumont (2», 1880). Ptycke was 
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grows aciaulous and speaks like his tncnd Withers m satire ot the present 
age, but much oftener it takes the quiet road to fairyland and the idealized 
banks of the Tavy.** 


3 ^ Anoriicr wcst-countr}*- Sp^^nserian o£ humbler pretemions was John Dcsoys, a Gloocwtcr- 
shirc gentleman who died in i6o$, leaving one long in msm rims verw: Tht StertU 

of Angling, Tracking the Ckokeit Tmds, Baitt, Srmomt fmr ike Taking of any Fisk in 
Pond or Rircr.^ This was primed in 1613 and h»d reached its fmiith rdifiofi in 1653 (reprint, 
wkh intrcxliiction by Thomas Wcstwcjod, 1883), besides beinf recast in pro« in several agri- 
cultural manuals. Ii was naturally known, and was quoted from, hf Izaak %’altoii. Dennys 


iitted by bpensenan rcirsiniKcnce into a higto air: 
of the clac of the Faerie Queene, Book 1. 
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Christopher Marlowe 

Literary history has singularly vindicated itself in the study of Christopher 
Marlowe (1564-1593). At the beginning of the nineteenth century his works 
were almost wholly unread and his name was hardly known.” The Romantic 
critics recovered his fame and raised him to a dizzy eminence as the special 
forerunner of Shakespeare, but as late as ipex) scarcely anything was known 
of the man, except that he was born, the son of a Canterbury shoemaker, in 
ebruary, 156^ educated at Cambridge, and slain in 1593 in a tavern brawl. 
Only during the last generation have the researches of scholars, both laborious 
and brilliant thrown such lucky light upon the facts of Marlowe’s life that 
i IS now fairly possible to estimate the personality which moulded his extraor- 
dinary and exciting poetry, and which his literary contemporaries hailed by 
such terms as translunary” and “divine.” Souls of poets dead and gone 
contmuc t^ak to the world by two voices: by their achievements and their 
^aacr. These are never altogether distinct, yet never whoUy merge; and 

Icavra ^ impression which Marlowe 

th! with immortal felicity the first of 
ftl" “Marlowe’s mighty line.”' Unriming 

^syllables ^d been written before him by several sixteenth^entuiy 
^gh^mcn: by the Earl of Surrey and Nicholas Grimald, by Sackville and 
Nonon inGorMuc. by Gascoigne in The Suel Glass, by TurberviUe by 

hfL'd by the youthful Spenser, and probably 

iJnnv f' have prompted these 

i r T ^ Virgilian hexameter or the 

tZ^ ^ Seneca, the desire for a prose-like (Horatian) vehicle of con- 
tra^rary Mtire in Ga^oigne, the effort at Ciceronian eloquence in the play 
of Pcclc. nicy were all rather cxcaic ambitions, and exccfs; in Pccle’s few 
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lines they produced exotic effects. It was Marlowe who changed the »w’s 
car into the silken purse. When he employed it, blank verse te:amc at once 
what Shakespeare, ^^ikon, and so many others have showm that it can hardly 
cease to be, the most expressive and the grandest of English metres. 

Few poets have equaled the ability that Marlowe |»sscsscd of -condensing 
an entire lyric into a single verse. In Tamburlmne and Famtus particularly, 
there arc lines that glitter and writhe like burnished .serpents; c.g«,. 

For Tamburlaine, the scourge of God, must die {2 Tamb., 4641), 
ri! burn my lxx>ks! Ah, Mephistophilis! {Faustm, 1477), 

But stay a while! let me he king till night! (Edm, II., 2045), 

O girl! O gold! O beauty! O my bliss! {}ew of Mdm, %5)- 

In ten syllables Marlowe can reveal the wild beauty of a yearning a^ul; 

Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships? (Fmstms^ ijaS), 

And ride in triumph through Persepoiis (/ Tamb., 754), 

Still climbing after knowledge infinite (i Tamb,, 875). 

He can lay bare a mind in the moment of irrevocable decision: 

A God is noc so glorious as a king {1 Tamb,, 762), 

And all is dross that is not Helena {Fausim, 1334); 

or sum up with a divine finality one of the great truths of human experiemre: 

And where Hell is, there must we ever be {Fmsim, 555), 

Cut is the branch that might have grown full ^raight {Fmstm, 1478). 

Marlow^e’s second achievement was in teaching the drama what Spen^r 
was teaching verse fiction, the meaning of romance. As the first great roma.n- 
tic dramatist Marlowe taught the difference b«wccn living and life. Previous 
writers had dealt with the externals of living: restless Bving, as in the lover s 
pains of Wyatt and Surrey; fashionable living, as in Lyly; foolish living, as 
in Gascoigne’s satires; evil living, as in Greene. The camtic radiance of 
Marlowe’s mind burned through that e«crnalities and revealed the proto- 
plasmic life within. Smug questions grow im|x>ssiblc. Does Tamburlainc live 
well or ill? IkKs Faustus live wisely or unwisely? Ekjcs Barabas act justly 
or unjustly? As well ask whether a mountain ought to tower ki sterile 
grandeur above the pleasant useful meadows, or whether the cxrcan has a 
right to roar. Life’s the thing, not how, or where, or why one lifts. In scxnc 
of the most dynamic lines that ever accompankd the apparition of new-born 
Athene Marlowe sp^kc the message of romance: 

From jigging veins of riming nwcter-wits, 

And such conceits as downage in py, 

Well lead you to the stately tent irf war. , 

The time of homily and dalliance is pa«:; the ol vision is at hand. From 
this moment the great crusade is on. Esaclsior is the mmm erf every man. The 
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S^“fol Wra manacles, and. in the words of the last of Marlowe’s 

S " through strait, rough, dense or rare. 

With head, hands, wings, or feet * 

pursue their way. The avenues through which the chase proceeds are as 
numerous as the hv^ of men: regal ambition, knowledge, the sacred hunger 
_ go d, the thirst for friendship, or the consuming fire of love These are 
the topics of Marlowe’s chief plays; but always there is life ahead, life which 

Wills us to wear tmrselvcs and never rest (/ TamL, 877), 
and makes of us all crusading kni g ht c 

That in conceit bear empires on our spears. 

Affecting thoughts coequal with the clouds (r Tami., 260 £). 

ft was Milton again who put into the mouth of his most romantic and 

and" Frusm^G?'^ Tamburlaine 

and ramius, Guise, Barabas, and Mortimer: 

Tbat strife 

Was not inglorious, though the event was dire.® 

of either Spenser or Marlowe 
was performed. Sir Philip Sidney spoke golden words of one of the finest 
poems of martial romance then audible to English cars: 

^ Perej and Douglas that I found ntx my heart moved more than with a 

trumpet: and yet it is sung but by some blind crowder wifli n u ■ 
than rude style. * r me oiina crowder, with no rougher voice 

When the blind crowder (fiddler) was supplanted by Marlowe “the Muses’ 

c,lW hi„, „d th. nA „yk 

the ideal poet described by Sidney stood confessed: * ^ ’ 

Foportion .. .and with a tale 
he c^h unto you, with a tale which Mdeth children Sm Sv 

*i« CMG oiffl from tbe chimney corner.® ^ ^ 

Fw three ^d a haft centuries Marlowe’s works have done no less. 

^rbwes third great achievement was the discovery of the secret of 
action, ft seei^ usual to think of this poet as a lyristTlS by 
pure chance blundered upon the drama in his search fo^ a means of seH 
^ramB. Blunders of this kind hardly happen to men of genius and 
certainly nothing of the sort happened to Marlowe. Few men caf ever’ have 
^wssed a surer native sense of dramatic values, ft seems dear, as f^ as 
mntemporary tributes and allusions permit us to judge, that evek the first 
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playj TamBurkine, owed its sweeping success not 10 . much to the splendid 
poetry of its lines or the romantic wonder of its story as to the brilliance of its 
dramatic effects. The instinct for dramatic situation is everywhere apparent, 
and it was this instinct to which the greatest succ^ding dramatists did 
homage. It is not merely in the portrayal of the chief figure that Marlowe’s 
dramatic eye appears. The essential playwright is rev.caled in the very first 
speech, in those five lines of Mycetes which at once tear the veil from Wore 
the gorgeous impotence of the Persian throne: 

^ Brother Cc»roc, I find my^lf aggrieved. 

Yet insu&ient to express the san«. . . * 

The first part of Tamburlmne exhibits a certainty of purpo^ and method 
hardly less extraordinary in a young author s work than that expressed in 
the astounding prologue. The first act pictures the blostoming of the hero’s 
innate ambition under the stimulation of Zenocrate’s beauty and the threat 
of the thousand horsemen of Thcridamas. This act ends with the cstablish- 
I ment of the moral ascendancy of the shcfAcrd over, first, his intended captor, 

and, second, his destined bride. The second act shows this transmuted into 
actual accomplishment, as the shepherd’s imagination is fired by the picture 
of the royal conqueror riding in triumph through Perse-polis; and the act 
concludes with a magnificent finale, as the hero takes the Persian crown 
and sets it, Napoleon-like, upon his own head. The opening of the third act 
introduces the vainglorious .and mighty Bajazet, most raioubtablc of the 
* Scythian’s fees, threatening vast ruin to the upstart; and this act risa rapidly 

to the crisis of the play, the battle of Ankara. When the act cads, the new 
I king of Persia is the supreme ruler of all Asia. The fourth act is a structural 

masterpiece. The conqueror has apparently reachtd the leight of his career* 
^ Is not his boasted fortune now preparing 10 forsake hiiii? The first scene 

shows a storm gathering in far off EgyfH. The Soldan summons his Imnfcs; 

Awake, ye men of Memphis! hear the dang 
Of Scythian trumpets; hear the iMsilisks 
Tbat, rearing, shake Efemascus’ luriets down! 

The third scene shows Egypt and Arabia on the march, apparently iirais- 
tible, and confident of victory. And while the storm-ciouds gather, Tambur- 
I lainc, careless of the future, vaunts himself in the height of tragic hybris. He 

|oys in the humiliations of the captive Bajazci and .Zabina, blind to thek 
I sufferings, rorklcss of their curses and prayers for vengeance. The whole act 

is, as a fourth act should be, a breathless lull of suspense; and in the last lino 
the hero makes a yet more wanton demand of fortune: 

We mean to travd to th* antarctic pie. 

Conquering du: pcofdc undermath mM feet. 

And be renown’d m Mver emperers were. 

Whom the geds wish to ruin, one remembers, they first make mad* In Ac 
^ fifth act the dbuds darken, suspense Akkens. *‘Scii dcA this man, or raAcr 
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god, of war” batter at the walls of Damascus, regardless of the brewing storm. 
The Yirgins move him not. By their slaughter he vindicates his tragic consist- 
ency and throws another gauntlet into the teeth of Nemesis. Then, lest tragic 
pity be lost to sight in all this accumulation of tragic fear, the stage is cleared, 
and the man of war exposes in one of the grandest soliloquies the heart of 
the lover, the soul of the idealist: 

Ah, fair Zcnocratc! divine Zenocrate! , . . 

What is beauty, saith my sufferings, then? 

If all the pens that ever pcM:ts held 

There follow the deaths of Bajazet and Zabina, another weight in the scale 
of Nemesis. Does not the fate of Tamburlaine now totter in the balance.? 
So ZencKirate thinks, as she wrestles in prayer for the life of her lover: 

Ah, Tamburlaine, my love, sweet Tamburlaine, 

That fight’st for sceptres and for slippery crowns, 

Behold the Turk and his great emperess! 

Thou that in conduct of thy happy stars 
Slccp’st every night with conquest on thy brows, 

And yet would'st shun the wavering turns of war ... 

Behold the Turk and his great emperess! 

Ah, mighty Jove and holy Mahomet, 

Pardon my love! 

At this point the blow, hanging in the air during two acts, falls at last. Enter 

Hiilcmus to announce: 

Ma^dam, your father and the Arabian king come now, 

Ready for battle ’gainst my lord the king. 

If all this is not dramatic, what is drama? But drama having had its say, 
romance may claim a hearing. They sound to the battle, and Tamburlaine 
enfoys the victory, and so, after two pages of reconciliation, the tragedy 
closes on the Greek note: pity and terror, followed by serenity and clothed in 
beauty infinite. So much for the least mature of Marlowe’s greater plays. 
From later practice he learned much concerning the mechanics ' of stage 
prc«!niation, but he was ind<xd a dramatist born. 

Such, then, were the three great achievements of Marlowe’s six years. He 
let drop upon an astonished world what Alfred Noyes has called Marlowe’s 
“eagle’s feather of blank verse”; ^ he, along with Spenser and with Sidney, 
planted in modern England the magic flower of romance and enriched for 
centuries the soil in which it grow; finally, he taught the English tragic 
stage imrc than it learnoi from any other man except Shaki^pcarc, who was 
the greater of Marlowe’s debtors and continuators. 

Of the man him^Ii die storehouse of this energy, wc have learned a 
great deal, as cverylxKlf kitows, in ihc laa twenty y«ars,* and each accretion 

^ Tdtf 9f fAr Mfrm^ T&mm Pw at Ck Ommi of 

t, tke 1^1 w{ Ckdmpkcr Marlomt fi^as) mi M. Eedes 

Cteltplicr Mmmm m ls«dm 
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of knowledge has on the whole tended to raise his status, if only by disprov* 
ing slanders with which modern fiction and ancient polemics had darkened 
him. Laying the gratuitous imaginings aside, we may consider the qualities 
of his personality which are most clearly mirrored in his writings. First, then, 
he was, like Spenser, a scholar, one of the truest of his time. He loved learn- Hk 
ing deeply and hated ignorance. Few English fKxts— perhaps none bet ^holm'sMp 
Sjxnscr, Milton, and Browning — have so w^ell vindicated the literary u.scs of 
academic knowledge. Marlowe is never more the fxjct than when he is most 
the scholar: in the address to Helen in Fmistus or in Tamburlaine's compari- 
son of Zcnocratc to the heroines of classical literature; ^ in ..tEncas’s story 
of the wooden horse/® or in the iiumbcrkss passages that give perpetual 
value to the sixteenth-century accomplishment in geography,^ astronomy, 
and philosophy. His scholarship gave him his remarkable scn.se of form., form 
in the single line, in the scene, and in the play as a whole; and the sense of 
form was precisely the rarest and most needed of virtues in Elizalxthan 
poetry. His scholarship gave him the scholars passion for truth, for fair play 
in intellectual disputes. In an age of bigotry his was one of the few voices 
raised in defence of alien races and alien c.rccds. Better a true Turk, he says, 
or a consistent Jew, than a faithless and time-serving Christian, One n^ceds 
but little .acquaintance with religious controversy to under.sian.d why the 
Prelatists and Puritans alike ,flinc.h€d before this rca^ning and drowned the 
logic of the poet with cries of ‘lilxrtinc” and ‘"atheist/' l^rlowc may, in 
certain senses, have been both,” but the clamor must have appeared silly, 
even to contemporaries, in view of the tremendous close of Tamburhme and 
the whole mighty lesson of Fuustus, in view of the deep earnestness of every 
word Marlowe wore. 

So much for Marlowe’s intellectual character. His per^nal character reveals jyr/j 
itself no less vividly. In the first place, he held himalf high, and though ply- Pmmd 
ing a vulgar trade, refused to vulgarised. Not even from his Puritan Cha^xter 
defamers do we hear concerning him stories of such low a.ssa:iaiions as cling 
to the memory of Greene and Petle. To his fa.mi.liars he was Kit Marlow^c. 

Such were his fellow-scholar Nashc, the poet Watson, the grave and Icarnrf 
Chapman, and Sir Walter Ralegh him^lf; ” but the company of his friends 
seems to have been as small as it was select. The printer of Tambmlmne, 


N&Q, OLXm C1935)' 39-41, 58-61; P. H. Kocte, ■ l^rfc^nrarisi d Marfewc’* 

CliarMterr FQ, xm (1938). 331-350, »«! ‘‘Maxlowc^s AtM« htxtmcj* fBGF, jjxa (1940). 
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Great follf were it in me to commend tinto your wisdoms either the eloquence 
of the author or the worthiness of the matter itself. 

Thomas Heywood, introducing the 1633 edition of the feu^ of Malta, refers 
ceremoniously to this work ‘‘by so worthy an author as Master Marlowe,” 
and the most gentlemanly of the publishers of the time, Edward Blount, 
writes a dedication of Hero and Leander to Sir Thomas Walsingham which, 
considering the dignity of the person addressed, indicates that Marlowe’s 
friends did not feel that he had left a wounded name: 

Sir, we think not ourselves discharged of the duty we owe to our friend, when 
wc have brought the breathless body to the earth; for albeit the eye there taketh 
his cvcr-farcwell of that beloved obicct, yet the impression of the man that hath 
Ixen dear unto us, living an after-life in our memory, there putteth us in mind 
of farther obsequies due unto the deceased ... I suppose myself executor to the 
unhappily deceased author of this poem, upon whom knowing that in his life- 
time you bestowed many kind favors, entertaining the parts of reckoning and 
worth which you found in him with good countenance and liberal affection: 

I cannot but so far into the will of him dead that whatsoever issue of his 
brain should chance to come abroad, that the first breath it should take might 
be the gentle air of your liking: for since his self had been accustomed there- 
unto, it would prove more agreeable and thriving to his right children than 

any other fester countenance whatsoever. Of a double duty, the one to your- ^ 

sdf, the c^er to the deceased, I present the same to your most favorable ^ow- 
ancc. .... 

This was written five years after Marlowe’s death, and scandalous tongues | 

were wagging. In the circumstances it is not the language a reputable pub- | 

lishcr would use in coupling a great living name with the name of a dead 
atheist and profligate. “Slain by a bawdy serving man, a rival of his in his 
lewd love,” Mercs wrote of Marlowe in this same year 1598, basing his 
^at.ciiicnt upon that of a Puritan pamphleteer, Thomas l^ard, who based 
his on hearsay. Faaually, the charge has been disproved by Mr. Hotson’s 
diarovery of the death record; more fundamentally, it is disproved by Hero 
and Leander, The subject of this fragment, the last thing Marlowe did, is 
one of the most beautifully ^osuous stories in all the pagan literature of 
Grcttc, and the treatment Marlowe giva it is one of the purest things in 
Elizabethan poetry. In what he wrote there is not an ob«:cnc word or a 
degenerate suggemon; everywhere he sees the marriage of true minds, the • 

cleanliness of ocean-dewy limbs and childlike souls. Even in the verse there 
seems to be a kind of reticence. The narrative is masculine and straightfor- 
ward beyond any other of its genre and agc,“ but in Marlowe’s couplets 
there is 00 fluem and suggestive ease; there is, on the contrary, a wttt 
hcsiiaiicy, ndt c*hcrwisc cimractcristk of the poet, which cools instead of ; 

D. ‘d *lklei“g3 tadl Ac of Marlowe,** tXLS, Feb, 5, 19$!!, p, 70. 

B. MmIowc*s Mm md ixmier oa Earl? MftWcwal 
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iftflaming the mind. And c?crywhcrc there is moral poi-!^; everywhere there 
arc grave and tender obscrvaiionsj as of a soul firm faaened in its rexics: 

For faithful love will never turn to hate. 

It lies not in our power to love or hate. 

For will in us is overruPd by fate. 

Where both deliberate, the love is slight; 

Who ever lov’d that lov’d not at first sight? 

My words shall 1» as sfx^less as my youth. 

Full of simplicity and naked truth. 

Sweet arc the kis»s, the cmbracemcnts sweet. 

When like desires and affections meet; 

For from the earth to heaven is Cupid rais’d 
When fancy is in equal balance pcis’d weighed]. 

Love is too full of faith, too credulous. 

With folly and false hofx deluding us. 

Love is not full of pity, as men say, 

But deaf and cruel where he means to preyd* 


It is unfashionable but just to assert the abstention from impure suggestion 
in all Marlowe’s original work. How el:sc expkin the stress upon the chastity 
of his remorseless Scythian conqueror, and the refusal in the case of the great 
sensualist, Faustus, and the degenerate Edward II, to dwell upon any sensual 
detail; or the splendid candor which makes the lines to Helen a veritable 
hymn, and the flowerlike grace of the Passionate Shepherd’s proposal, *'*Gomc 
live with me and be my love/’ which might have h^n so rd>ust? How else 
explain the tender treatment of Abigail and the tenderer care to extenuate 
the sin of IsaWIa? 

Marlowe’s first play seems to be Dido, Queen of Cmrthage, though nothing 
is known of it till the year after his death, when it was published as by 
Marlowe and Nashc, It is a reverent but rather Wd version, in five acts and 
in blank verse, of the first, $«:ond, and fourth books of ¥irgil*s Mndd. The 
company to which it is assigned on the title-page, the Children of the Chapel, 
is not one with which Marlowe is known to have had any contact otherwise, 
and - the probability is that the play was written at Cambridge before his 
London career fc«gan. It is mainly notable for the poignant treatment of 
Dido’s love and for the anticipation in many lino of more famous passages 
in later pkys. 

The first part of Tambmimne was prdbably also drafted, if net written, 
Ixforc Marlowe left Cambridge in 1^7. References to it forbid pkeing it 
much later, and it riiows no special fcmiliarity with ibe Londbn stage. As in 
Dido, the classical influence is strong* Though ba«d upon 'the career of the 
famous Timur, who was a contemfwrary of ChaiKer, the Persia Marlowe 
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imapnes is^the Persia of Herodotus and Xenophon; and the Platonic element 
m the play’s philosophy is conspicuous.'^ The other chief external influences 

are the l^cnds of the heroic outlaw, c.g, Robin Hood, and the work of 
b^nser. Though the Faerie Queene had not been published, it is evident that 
Marlowe was very familiar with at least the seventh and eighth cantos of 
Book I. Passages from them are embroidered upon both parts of Tambur- 
laine, and hang there as a gracious link between two poets who had not very 
much in common and, c|uite possibly, never met.'® 

It may have been only accident that caused Tamburlaine to fall into the 
hands of ^ward Alleyn, the all-dominating chief actor of the Admiral’s 
company; but the affinity between the role and the player was so perfect that 
a second^rt was at once required and Marlowe was committed to one-man 
piays His own mind, certainly, ran in that direction, for the insolence of 
youth was fervent in him. “No one,” it has been said, “has ever expressed so 
well a young man’s emotion at the new consciousness of what a world there 
IS, all before him.” Tamburlaine is a hymn to intellectual beauty, a paean 
on the superiority of mind over matter. Marlowe was a Carlylean before 
^rlyle, and summed up the doctrine of the “hero” or superman in his 
5cymian shepherd s words, ‘* 1 , thus conceiving, , , 

Shall ^ve the world to note, for all my birth, 

That virtue sc^ely is the sum of ^ory. 

And fashions men with true ncAility,** 

virtue being that virile soul-stuff that enables the great man to focus all his 
^rgi<3 upon a single goal, a “perfect bliss and sole felicity.” For Tambur- 
kmc the goal happens to be “the sweet fruition of an earthly crown.”” 

^ superhuman knowledge which is the ultimate in power. 

Tis Magic, mgic, that hath ravish’d me,” Faustus says; and for Barabas 
It IS the power beauty, and romance of wealth. But all these characters are off 
Ac same block and Acir great speeches arc sometimes almost interchange- 
able, as where Fauaus visualizes his desire in terms of “huge argosies,” gold 
and orient pearl, or Baralas speaks of himself as a warrior. 

That in a f^d amidst his enemies 

Doth see his soldiers dain, himsdf disarm’d.** 

385-% WGP. xmc (1930). 

{NaAfilIt, I §41). ^ Stwdf m Mmmsisnee MorM PMhsopky 

^ Tamb^nc ,hc Gr^r 
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pictured into a quest of intellectual power. In the earlier, briefer, and better Debtor 
of the two bad versions which have survived, the outlines of an original five- Fausnis 
act tragedy can be traced, but as the text stands it divides into three parts: a 
grand opcn,ing, dealing with the signing of the bond, and a magnificent 
conclusion, which are bound together by a series of discontinuous and somc- 
times prosaic interludes.” It would seem that the poet is here attempting an 
interesting dramatic experiment, attempting, that is, to give stage plausibility 
to the passage of a great deal of time (twenty-four years) between the open- 
ing and clo^ of the play. On the stage, indeed, the effect is felt, even in our 
truncated text, but the reader is likely to pass from the |x>etry of the o-pening 
to that of the dose t<x> impatiently to ob«rvc it. 

Criticism of the Jem of Malta, extant only in a single very late quarto 
(1633), is like the restoration of a badly repainted masterpiece, and requires 
both delicacy and diffidence. It was apparently the most steadily fxjpular of 
all Marlowe’s plays, but has been outrageously overlaid with alien grotes- 
query, particularly in the third and fourth acts. The genuine parts are 
remarkable for their cffcaivc stage business and melodious blank verse. The 
first two acts, said Hallam, ‘^arc more vigorously conceived, both as to 
character and circumstaoce, than any other EEzabeihan play, except those of 
Shakespeare;” ** and Swinburne Judged that **in the blank verse of Milton 
alone . . . has the glory or the melody of f^ssages in the opening »lilcx|uy of 
Barabas been {X)ssibly surpassed.”^ It was another dramatic experiment, 
aiming to present history-in-thc-making as su^ested by rumors concerning 
a conttmfwrary Jew, in Constantinople, David Pa^i, and a Turkish attack on 
Malta, which, though excitedly discussed in the early pm of 1591, did net 
actually take piacc.^® 


»]M. Mal^ Soc (1928). See J. Q. Adams, ‘T&e Mm^t ®f Pmis tm 

C19341. 447 - 4 %. 
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Usmg P930); B. D. Brown, ‘^Marlowe, Famtm, aiKl Srniois Magns,"" FMLA, hw Cioio). 
82-121; P. H. ICoclier, "The English Faust Bj»k and the tkie d Marlciwe’s Fauamr M£M 
Lv (1940), 95-101, and ‘The Earty Date for Markwc** Fm* 0 m/" MLFS, Lvai 519^ 
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^ nc-mm drama, and though it contains great poetry, it is not poetic dram;* 

in the sense in which Marlowe’s other plays are. The change is to be at 

diKociated from Alleyn, probably by reason of the merging of the Lord 
Admirals and I^rd Strange’s men in 1591. Edtmrd II wl produced by a 
less distinguished company, the Earl of Pembroke’s, which also acted L 

tie declamation and much brilliant stage action. The dialogue is nearlv 
fcrc as rapid a. i„ TsMiss; L whole empS u^ 
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Shakespeare to 1603 

William Shakespeare^ (1564*1616) was bom, in the sixth year of Queen Tke 
Elizabeth’s reign, at Stratford-on-Avon, Warwickshire, in the rural centre of StrMford 
England, rich in legend and in associations with leading events snd characters Stuing 
of the Wars of the Roses. He was baptized in Stratford Trinity Church, April 
26, 1564, and buried there fifty-two years later. The precise date of his birth 
is unrecorded, but tradition fixes it on St. George’s Day (April 23), which 
was also the date on w^hich he died in i6i6. In the poet’s time Stratford was 
a thriving market town, situated on a wdl-travekd thoroughfare of Roman 
origin between the Cotswold Hills, w^hkh ww famous in the annals of 
country sport, and the still timbered “forest of Arden’’ to the north. There 
was a considerable Welsh element in the population, drawn from the &vcrn 
country farther west Otherwise the local types that were most familiar were 
the agricultural “clowns” or farmhand, the constables, schcM^lmastcrs, par- 
sonsj and “mechanical” tradesmen, and the country gentry, who liV'Cd oa 

^ This o«c is necassarily limited to some of the mort impertant modern ttograpliical awl 
critical works on Shakespeare and to wne stanidanl works <rf rcferfocc. See W. Elnsdi ijm! 

L. L, Schuckbf, A SiMmg^apky (Oxford, 15131) and Sm^^rmern (Oxford, 1937). 

— E.^K. Cham-fcrrs, WiUmm Ska^ffpe^e (av, Oxffird, 1930). indtspewable; atridfimeat by 
C. Williams (Oxford, 1933). |. Q. Adami, A iJfe of WMam (1933); T, Brooke, 

Skek^sp^^e Sirmfari (K^w Hafcn, 1936); P. Alcxawicr. scare's IJfe md Art (1939); 

£. 1. Mm ami Artist Oxford, 1938); Htieltos: Tke Art .md. 

!J.ff of Wiiimm SkM^es'^Mre (ifio); W, Ralagh, (EML Serie#, 1^7 1 ; H.' C 

Bartlett, , Mr. W.iilmm (,Mcw Hatta, ipa);, 0 . B. liirriM», Sia.kef^mf mmdir 

EiimheiA (1933); E. K. 'Oiamlx'fi, SA^^ei’irarr, m Surrey f 193I). Many aspects ©I Shafapafoa 
scEolarsEip arc considered in H. Granvillc-Barkcf, G. B. Harriw, .awl fliers, A Com^mim 
m Sks^es^are Simdms (1934). B. E. Lewif, Tie (21, Stasfcrd Uai- 

?cr$ir>\ 1941) asfcnnblcs a vast amount of more or k« ^rtbent material General surveys 
primarif critkal ratlicr tiiaa ts-c^mphkal include 'f. M. Mttnrf, Ska^t.iptm't I'lfii),; Mark Vaa , 

'Ebrea, SkM.^ts^me (1939); |. D. Wilson, Tkt EssentiJ Sia^espe^e fipja); H Granville- 
B-arkcr, Prefaces to S.kg.^es^m^e (three fairs, 1927-1936); G. W. Wkeei o| Ffor 

(Oxford, 1 930 1 and later volumes; M. R. Ridley, Ska^apesrAs Piays, a C&mmtmsry |!937). 

Theodore Spencer, Skaiitspeare md ike Namre of Mm (1942) interprets iht plays ia term* 
of ihe RenaissaiKc coacepi of the '“world order." Sfxrcial topki art considereii in E. E, Stoli, 
Ska^m^mc SitsAm C1927), Art awd Artifice m Ska^espeare (Cambridge, 1933), »»d otka* 
voltiincf; C. F., 'E. Spurgeon, SkaiiespearAs imagery smd What 1 $ Telk Us (1935); A. 'Cl. 

Sprag:iic, Skak^espeare end the Jsdieme (1935), oa the ttcinique of exiwitioa, aad 
SkM^eipemr smi ike Act»$ Ct944)» oa stage basjnas; O. J. CampWl Ska^espeMds SMke , 

Cl 943); T- W, Baldwin, Tke (Jrgdnkm&m mi Personae! of ike Skiifspratem C&f»- 
^paBf (PriiMxtoo, 1927), — H. C. Bartlett and A. W, Pollard, A Cewsm of 
Piays in Quarto, i594-i7<59 (New Haven, ifi6; 'fcv. «!..* 1 . 1 . Maaro, Tiir Ska^t^me . 

Aiimmos-Brnk^ (av, 1909), revised cd. (2%% 1932), siipplcmcuicd by other coilccttoM of early , 
allttsioas; W. Fr-iiiz, Bk Sprackc SkaliespeMres m Vm and Prvsa (Halle,. 5 . Cfoidisia» 
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.r qT T i>trattord. These are among the types 

th^ Shakespeare portrays with the greatest clearness and affection.^ 

■ parents, John Shakespeare and Mary Arden, were both from 

the adjacent country and, particularly his mother, had valid claims to gentil- 

-in - !4 prospered at the local industry of glove-making and also 

attained the highest municipal ofSces in the town, but by the time Shake- 
speare was growing up he had met reverses in consequence of law-suits and 

ended the Stratford Grammar School,^ which had an excellent reputation 
md rather distinguished teachers. There is even a possibility, but no definite 
proof, that he may have had a term or two at Oxford.* However, his hasty 
rmrriage at the age of eighteen to Anne Hathaway of Shottery village on 
Che outskirts of Stratford, and the birth of his three children wilin thf next 
r^ jears certainly put an end to his regular schooling. There is no evidence 
how or where he lived during the next half-dozen yLs. The seventeenth! 
ry radition, reported by Aubrey from Beeston, that he had been “in his 

plausible, for there is much about schools in Shakespeare and it usually 
sugg«ts the teachers rather than the pupil’s point of view. ^ 

T’ Shakespeare followed the procession of talent to 

^1-°^ when r ^-P-nding vocation of the stage. 

apology of Te «■ playwright, while Chettle’s 

of^dSrfn? T *e esteemed protig^ 

f divers of worship, i.e, persons of high social standing, and was fevol 

S hanr^^iL b t f Eliza- 

tohans described by the word genr/e, and which are the traits most noted 

rnktos^^hTr"^ Z'u'Tf ^ 594 . by means now whoUy 

to^ toTLm h "'hb the young Earl of Southam/ 

SSiIbkb^t!^^ '^hom he addressed^ 

mmess. He was one of the principal actors in the Lord Chamberlain’s 
pcife^cr andV ^ though pr^ably a dignified rather than highly gifted 
t ■ ’ ^ partners in the building of the Globe 

Theatre m 1599. When James I took the Chamberlain’s Men under his ^ 
^al patroiwge in 1603, Shakespeare shared largely in the mounting prcsril 
^ prixparity of the company and had a modest place at court. His tics with 

Fripp./*-W«rV Stratford (Oxford, 19x8); 
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Stratford, however, remained clo:sc. The only private letter 10 him that has 
survived shows him acting in 1598 as the London friend of the Stratford 
corporation. He invested his wealth largely in Stratford property and in 1597 ^esiremem 
bought *‘New Place,” one of the great houses of the town, which al»iit 1610 


Shakespeare’s first published play was Titus Andmnkm, printed anony- Editims 
mously in 1594 ® and followed within about a month by a bad text of Hmry 
VI, Part II, likewrisc anonymous and of still disputed authorship. Sixteen 
other plays were published in his lifetime in ^paratc ^quarto” form.^ From 
1598 on, his name is usually played up on liilc-pages and in stationers’ entries 
in such a way as to show that it had a high sales value; but there is nut much 
indication that Shakespeare himself authorised or approv-ed any of these 
publications, except perhaps the second editions of Romeo mi fuliet and 
Hamlet, issued to curtail the circulation of earlier corrupt texts. The ^%ad 
quartos” include also the first editions of Henry V , The Merry Wipes of 
Windsor, Pericles, and the third part of Henry VI. TTieorics of their origin 
vary. Stenographic reixirting, ‘‘memorial reconstruction” (ix., efforts by 
actors to put a play together from memory), and the use of “foul papers” 

(ix., unrevised first drafts) have all kxn suggested. These bad quartos 
should be distinguished from the “gex^d quartos,” which, whether published 
with the author’s consent or not, rest on authentic texts, sometimes fuller 
than those of the Folio, but the line of demarcation is not precise/ 

In 1619, three years after Shakespeare’s death, ten plays by, or -ascrilKd to, 
him were published by Thomas Pavicr without authority, some with protec- 
tive pre-datings. Soon afterw’^ards Shakespeare’s actor-coilcagucs, John 
Hcminge and Henry Condell, uodertook the editing of his complete dramatic 
works wdth the backing of Ben Jonson, who had published his own IFor^j* 

® Facsimile, cd, |. Q. Adams fFolgcr Sfiakespearc Lihrarj’, 1Q37’|. 

’’ The original quaitii ediiioiis were faaimilcd nEclor tiKi directios of F. J. FttrniTall ( 43¥, 

18S0-9), but tMs reprcdiictioa s$ bm always relbl^le. A ocw wfic% lias feetB brgua % tk: 
Shakespeare Assrjc, and Sidgwick & fackson of Lowloa* erf wkkh fiw volismef Ii3¥e appeared 
to date. The 1603 and the 1604 Hamlet hate bceii rc|woduccd by the Hiistingtoo Labrarf 
(1931, 1938). and the feiwirts in several facsimiles ^1905, 1935, 1926). The Erst W» has 
betn facsimiled by the Claremlcin Fr«, Oifcrd fed. S. Lee, 1902) and % Methaoi & Co. 

C1910); the other three folbs al» by Methuen & Co. f 1904-9)* editioas most faltitlic 


C21V, 1821); the Cambridge, cd. W. G. Clark, |. Glover, and W. A. Wr^hi ffv, iS%-€; 
revised cd., s89i”3); the New Vmomm, cd. H, H. Furfw», hk son, am! ia whkii 

21 plays, the poems, and sonnets have now a^xared (Pliil«lel|dik, 1I7I' ); and the Arim, 

general editors W. |. Craig and It H, Case Csfv, 1899-1924). Ctinveiiiciif in sntall 

volumes, with less clalwrate annoation, iiKludc she Tmim^ Sk^ketpewe, cd, W. A. Nciwi 
and A. H. Thorndike (4m, 1911-13, new issue 1922, 194O; Sks^et^me, cd. T, BrwAc, 

W. L. Cross, W. H. Durham f^ov, 1918-28); Ntm fempie S-ks^espemr, cd. M. 1 . tkilcf 
(39V, 1934-6), The following editions of selected plays, primarily sch^ texts, ire afe iiscfiil: ■ 
the Clairndon Press series, cd. "W, A. Wright (lev, Oxford, asad tfe serkf ed. G.^L. 

Kitiredge (i6v, Beaton, 1939-46). The krit texts cwrcatly available la tme v^wk coataminf ■ 
ill the plays iiid poems are c 4 W, A. Nal«w s^i 4 ; rev. «i, 1942) and G. L 

Kiuredge (Bc^on, 1936). 

•See A. W. Pollard, S^^^esptve Foiim Mmi Qmmt&s *»d SAi<|«|wrr*f Figkt Mwk 
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text, but a brilliant ad¥an,cc has been, made in explaining the conditions undar 
which Shakespeare’s manuscripts were prepared and printedd^ 

Had Shakespeare died when Queen Eiizalxth did, in his thirty-iiinth year, 
he would still have had ten years more than Marlowe, and would still no 
doubt rank as England's greatest dramatist; but his reputation for original 
genius would not be exceptionally high. He would, to Ix sure, have left one 
play, Hamlet, as Marlowe left Edward //, to puzzle critics by its difference 
from what preceded and provoke unanswerable questions about the new 
path into w^hich he would seem to have turned. The best way to bring into The Dtwtl- 
focus the multifold activities of his first dozen years i.s to view them as efforts opmem of 
to acquire the various “skills” of his profession. Shakespeare was unlike his 
own cha.r.actcrization of Cicero i,n that he would al’ways follow what other ^ 
men Ixgaii, and Pope’s appraisal of him, if re.strkted to his Elizabctha.ii 
pc,riod, is not very inaccurate: 

For gai,n, not glory, wing’d his roving iight. 

And grew? immortal in his own despite.^® 

The broadest single fact about his poems and early plays is that he is follow- 
ing the lines of least resistance and going with the crowd, both in choice of 
materials and in workmanship. Venus and Adonis and Lucrcce deal with 
the kind of classical story which had the greatest popu.lar appeal at the tim,c, 
and are written in the two stanza-forms most conventional in sixh work. Hk 
sonnets differ from their only worthy competitors, those of Sidney and 
Spenser, in being composed in the form that was the commonest and the 
easiest to write. 

It is hardly possible to say whether he began as a dramatist by imitating 
Plautus in The Comedy of Errors, or Monday and Greene in The Two £om 
Gentlemen of Verona, or Lyly in hope*s LaboVs host, or Peck and Mar- 
lowe in Henry VI. He imitated them all, and in each ca^ ^ms mainly con- 
cerned to turn out a workmanlike prcxloct along lines which the public taste 
had already approved. He shows at this time no prefKJssessioos concerning 
metre. The broken-backed rimes of the interludes (particularly frojuent in 
the Comedy of Errors)^ prose, pentameter couplets, blank verse, and the 
six-line {ababcc) stanza, which Venus and Adonis and the writing of the 
sonnets had made second nature for him— all mix themselves in his earlier 
plays in an anarchy for which it would usually lx absurd to seek any special 
purpose. His main ambition was to l«rn how to write, and he was willing 
to adapt himself, humbly enough, to any models that were then in vogue. 

The development of his style can he most clearly traced in the sucajssion 

^■^Examplci arc W. W, Greg, Tkr Mary Wirei &f Wimdmr, jrSoj (Oxferd, 191©); A. W. 
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ifl {mttcm. The three earliest, unlike in th 
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men of Verona at various points. These late 
tain date. They were, however, in cxistcni 
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they now rank among the most valued pi; ^ ^ ^ 

been particularly popular in their own time; nor have they ve.ry much in 
common with his later comedies. A Midsummer-Nigkfs Dream probably 
got a hint for its fairy element from Greene’s fames IV, and its Athenian 
background from Chaucer’s Knighfs Tde and Plutarch’s Life of Theseus, 
whereas the plot of the lovers is a more succinct rehandling of the main 
theme of Two Gentlemen of Verona. It seems to have been written, or at 


later Tempest, which was likewise adapted to cdebraie a royal wedding. 


and capable of being m,isrcad as a tragedy. It is, likewise, a play of motley 
ingredients and Gothic atmosphere, and has no particular ■congener in 
the Shakespeare canon. 

Bibliographical evidence coincides with evidence of other kinds lo show 
that by 1598 Shakespeare had, however unwittingly and unmethodically, 
attained name and fame. Two natural consequences of success-pressure 
towards over-production and a certain slackening of creative energy — ^may 
perhaps be observed in other comedies of. the decade. The Taming of the The Farces 
Shrew is. hard to date. Shakespeare may have been employed in fitting it to 
the stage since 1594, when some such play ap^rs in the repertory of his 
company. The text printed in the Folio of 1623 pri^nts m adm.irabk farce, 
considerably superior to the Comedy of Errors, but very suggestive of 
Shakespeare’s unaided work.®'^ The other farce, The Merry Wipes of 
IFin A'or. which seems to be an o,ffsEoot of Hemrv F. btlon.^s 10 the latter 


part ot 1599 or iwx), ana toe traoition inai it was. written in great naste is 
easily credible. Admitting its limitations and the many textual problems 
it obtrudes/* one must yet , rale it one of the bc^ farces in the world.. It 
was Shakespeare’s last effort in this genre. 

The pcricxl from the middle of 15^ to 1601, that is, from Essex’s dcpa,rtijre The Essex 
to Ireland till his ill-omened insurrmion, shows Shakespeare’s career travers- P^Aoi 
ing a kind of plateau. It was in general a fxriod of suspended aaiviiy and 
indecision. The three great comedies of these years seem in their very titles 
to express a sort of carelessness: Much Ado about Nothing, As You U^e 

Tlirec Tccmt pape» by K, A. H««k sbimM be *Tlie Iwep^ ©f Sbtlwpearc*$ 

Tie Tmumg of ike Skfe»y JEGF, ’mm (194^)- 212-229; '*The EiR^iitkw d 7 ke TamiBg of 
tke Skrem,*' PMLA lvii (1942). loof-ioiS; m Tke Tamimg af ike Slrrurr SF, mxm 

1 1942). 291-302. A 1 k> G. L. DoAic, 'Tie Tammg of a Skrem Tke Tamimg of fir 
RES, xa {194?)* 337 - 35 $« 

** See W. W. Greg’s edition f Oxford, 1910); and, far a tadfol ^arpmt^ f. Crofts, 
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It, and What You Will (j^., Twelfth Night). Carelessness has seldom been 
so fruitful of delight. They are escapes from thinking, anodynes against 
worry, inclining heavily to prose in their style, and in their themes savoring 
more of the world of pleasant fancy than the world of strong imagination. 
Their mastery of form and balance of social judgment are superb — and 
in these respects the latest. Twelfth Night, is the most perfect. They mark 
a gracious interlude in Shakespeare’s progress, a halycon period when he 
was aware of his matured powers and as yet unwilling to urge them to 
new tasks. 

Thus, by the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, Shakespeare had brought 
his writing of English history plays to a close, having developed that type 
to the limit of its artistic possibilities; while in comedy he was floating in 
dead water, exploiting his elegant connoisseurship and for the moment 
rantent to take his profits as a public entertainer. As a nondramatic poet 
he had quite shot his bolt. Venus and Adonis and Lucrece had no successors 
from his hand; and the great series of sonnets— if written to, or apropos 
of. Lord Southampton, as the present writer thinks they certainly were — 
^n scarcely be later than 1597.=® Only in tragedy is there any close link 
between Shakespeare in Elizabeth’s reign and in King James’s. 

Apart from the history plays, Shakespeare’s known output in tragedy 
before 1603 consists of but four plays, separated from each other by con- 
siderable intervals of time and very remarkable differences of manner. All 
four, however, belong to the revenge or vendetta type of play familiar in 
Seneca, and they all owe more to Kyd than to Marlowe. There is no good 
rca^n for denying Andronicus to Shakespeare.^* One should hardly 
wish to do so, for it is a brilliant specimen of its repulsive kind. Harmoniously 
wwded and very well constructed, it holds the interest of any reader who 
Will read it, and even on the modern stage is almost Icthally effective. It is 
the only representative of the tragedy of blood, except Richard III, which 
can fairly challenge the supremacy of Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy. Like that 
play, and like Hamlet, it makes good use of quasi-insanity, and in Act v, 
xene 11, has a movement cleverly varied from Kyd’s play-within-the-play. 
It IS, on the whole, closer to Seneca than the Spanish Tragedy is, and borrows 
KS culminating horror, the banquet of human flesh, direct from the Thyestes, 
^offleo and Juliet is so different that one easily overlooks its Senecan 
aflmiues; for here Shakespeare stresses not the horror but the pity of it 
and writM, as it were, a Senecan play to end Senecan plays. But one should 
not ovcrl^k the vendetta spirit and Tybalt as the evU genius of the piece, 
^kmg Verona as a kind of counterpart of the Senecan Thebes. That we 
do so IS due to the characteristic in Shakespeare that so often aUows his 
intcreM m pi^sons to drive a play athwart its normal course. As with 
Shyl^k and Falstaff, there occurred an unleashing of romantic sympathy 
tor Komw and juhet whkh threatened at every moment to turn the drama 

S« a T. Tfe A!iite*ip td Tms Jssimmms;* fEGP, jaii C1943). 55-81. 
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I into tragicomedy. What uninformed reader of the first four acts could 

expect a tragic conclusion? It is this swirling conflict, of intuiike sympathy 
with predetermined form that hollows out the decpai reaches of Shake- 
speare’s art. It would be foolish, however, to ignore the tragic pattern and 
regard the play merely as a story of you,ng lovers who met astonishingly 
bad luck. The broader tragic theme, stated in the prefatory sonnet, is a 
main constituent of the play’s succe.ss, which was from the fir^ enormous. 

It was pcrhap.s the earliest of Shakcsfxarc s great triumphs, and in its first 
form may even be as early as 1591/® One may wonder that he never wrote 
another tragedy like it. This is perhaps the key to Shakespeare’s remarkable 
originality and development, that, while i.mitating others so easily, he m 
I resolutely fortore to imitate his own Ixjst things. 

The next tragedy, after a number of years, wa.s Jmlims Caesar, which was |aliiis 
produced at the Globe in the autumn of 1599, imm^iately after Htmry F-” Camr 
Mechanically, these two plays arc much alike, and they exhibit the culmina- 
tion of Shakespeare’s middle style. The language of the stage cou.Id not be 
more crystal clear or more simply eloquent, and the dramatic ideas could 
not be more intelligibly and interestingly presented, or better chosen to 
fit the tastes of the average man. As a writer for the million, Shakespeare 
had in these plays reached the top of his career, and the million have never 
failed to delight in them. Julius Caesar can still be called a &nacan tragedy, 
complete with ghost and revenge-motif; but it is given a bias-iiK>vciificfil 
by the character of Brutus, which evidently botbcrol Sha.kcspca.rc as be 
turned his attention .from .Ho!io.shed’s boldly twcH!im€.nsional sketches to 
Plutarch’s more ambiguous figures. For the uiiderstaiKl..ing of the average 
playgoer he allows Brutus to remain the id.ealistic hero that Plutarch callai 
him; but he had inward doubts which a ca.reful and repeated reader of 
the play begins to share; while 'Casius, so clearly slat<^ for the viHain’s 
part, refuses to maintain that status and ends by roH>ing his collogue of 
much of our sympathy. 

Brutus in Julius Caesar, though a fine and effective mge type,, is M a 
thoroughly harmonized portrait. He is a preliminary drawing for Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet, who has. many of the same diflkrultics to face and is of 
similar mental fiber. It is perhaps not too rash to assume that the unrcsolv«! 
doubts which half appear in the stage-charaaer of Brutus drove Sb.akcspcare 
to attempts at deeper introspection, and so to hi^cr and somewhat extra- 
dramatic triumphs. Shakcspcaire’s standard play is Hamkf.^ In ways 


Sec H. B. CliarltoJi, '^Romeo end Jwikt as an Expcrimcati! Tragwiy^ (BriUA Aaickmy 
Sliakespearc lecture, 1939); T. Brooke, ‘*Sliakes|Karc RciisOTijcrs few Ymiili in 
Essays and Studies in Hmor of Cmieim Brmm C1940I. a53-a5€; H. R. Wallcy, **Skai»- 
spearc’s Debt to Marlowe in Romeo ami fdiet" PQ, 3pti (*94^)- af7-a%. 

H. Gianvillc-Barittx, ‘’From Hewiy F m (Biiltt AaAmf Slak«ipc« 

lixiaire, 1925). 

A small sbelf el works betiifig tm HardeS migiit inclak; tlb folkwii^: A. A. Imroa, 
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may be worse than life. In the b!aiitifully contrasted Mjlilcxjuy, might 
I do it pat, ’ he hesitates to slay Claudius, for life may be worse than death. 
Certitude is a boon enjoyed only by paltry minds: by the parrot actor who 
feels the fiction of Hecuba’s woes like fact, or the undiscrim ina ting Fortinbras 
\¥ho puts all to stake ‘*cven for an eggshell.” Straw^s though these arc, Hamlet 
grasps eagerly at them, and for brief moments imagines they will support 
him in the quicksands of thought. Tliey can, of course, do nothing for one 
svho, while feeling so exquisitely ‘‘what a piece of work is a man,” miist yet 
confess, “man delights not me.” To spare Claudius and slay Polonius, devise 
death for Roscncrantz and Guildenstcrn, and walk open-eyed himself into 
his fate: to him these things are alike indifferent, for death and life arc to 
him equally unreal. 

One secs, then, how Shakespeare has lived himself into Hamlet till he 
produced — probably not in one writing, but after many — a perfect tabernacle 
for the questioning modern brain. The avenging prince of Saxo’s chronicle 
lived in a, dark but entirely material world, and was plain as a pikestaff in 
his response to its challenge. The hero of Kyd lived among ancient ghosts 
and nightmares, and struggled with internal rather than external obstacles 
to action. Shakespeare’s Hamlet is a harmony and vastly subtler evolution 
of them lx>th: he brings the uncompromising mentality of the Norse Amlcih 
into the crepuscular world of Kyd. In his psychology the external and internal 
arc wholly blended. Thought, with its illusions and illuminations, is the 
only great reality; under its force the so-called facts of material and moral 
life are dissipated into impalpable fog. 

Hamlei, which in Shakespeare’s mature version seems to date from about 
i6oi, and may ow^c a good deal to the appalling tragedy of Essex in that 
year, is a play of far greater philosophical density than anything that had 
preceded it. The Elizalxrthan Shakespeare had acquired an unrivalled skill 
in playcraft and a style yet more unequaled; but, except in his greatest 
sonnets, he had hitherto hardly scratched the surface of his mind. He had 
done his worldly task and ta’cn his wages; and when Elizal^sth died, he 
faced the new era, as one might say, with only Hamlet in his scrip.®* 
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Shakespeare under James 


Horatio’s farewell to the dying Hamlet, 

Good night, sweet prince, 

And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest, 

was explained by Malone as an allusion to the somewhat similar words 
with which the Earl of Essex went to his death on February 25, 1601 : “When 
my life and body shall part, send Thy blessed angels, which may receive 
my soul and convey it to the joys of heaven.” This is not impossible; and 
though skepticism is recommended toward most modern attempts to read 
politics into Shakespeare, there is every reason to suppose that the death 
of the young and romantic Essex, involving also Southampton’s peril and 
disgrace, was a more important dividing line in the dramatist’s progress 
than the death of the old Queen twenty-five months later. Essex’s attempted 
uprising may have been a puny thing, but it marked with ghastly con- 
spicuousness the breach of all the loyalties which the poet, and indeed his 
whole generation, had held unassailable. 

Shakespeare’s Elizabethan period really ended with the sunny comedies, 
of which Twelfth Night is the last, and the questioning spirit which we 
may call Jacobean is strong in the play that most immediately followed 
Hamlet, that is, Troilus and Cressida. This was registered for publication, 
February 7, 1603, a few weeks before Elizabeth’s death, and is most naturally 
grouped with the “problem comedies,” Measure for Measure and All's Well 
that Ends Well} Like Hamlet, Troilus and Cressida is a very long play, 
crammed with poetry and social discontent. The dramatic structure is 
baffling, and the concluding scenes, though not unshakespearean in style, 
are so scamped as to be ineffective. In the form in which it survives it was 
probably not intended for public production; but as the poet’s grieved and 
angry analysis of the disintegration of a heroic age it is quite priceless, and 
in its best parts it reaches Shakespeare’s highest poetic plane.® To about 
the same period and spirit may be assigned the revision of All's Well that 
Ends Well, which is composed in two very different styles. In its first version 
it may have been the Love's Labor's Won that Meres mentions in 1598. 
Helena, the chief character, is one of the exuberant Elizabethan heroines, 

^ See W. W. Lawrence, Sha\espeare*s Problem Comedies (1931}. 

2 See O, J. Campbell, Comicall Satyre and Sha\espeare*s Troilus and Cressida (San Marino, 
1938); and for different views, T. Brooke, “Shakespeare’s Study in Culture and Anarchy/* 
Yde Rep,, xvii (1928). 57 i-' 577 j and W. W. Lawrence, “Troilus, Cresdda and Thersitei,** 
MUR, XXXVII (1942). 422-437. 
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capable of anything except failure and the failure to please. She stoops to 
conquer with the same irresistible and unreal grace as Rosalind and Viola; 
but the unpleasant figures of Bertram and Parolles are developed in the later 
style of social irony and disgust. They belong in a different world from 
Helena’s, and often speak a language that varies as much in its cynicism 
as in its metrical form from that of the romantic passages. One of the more 
notable things about the play is the loving care with which Shakespeare has 
idealized the elderly characters of the king, the countess, and Lord Lafeu. 
His sources gave him nothing here, and for the purposes of the plot these 
persons need no such emphasis. They seem to be there to harp upon and 
to illustrate the virtues of the older time, and to weight the author’s de- 
nunciation of modern profligacy. 

Measure for Measure, acted at court December 26, 1604, was certainly 
written for King James, who is incidentally flattered in the person of the 
duke. It is one of Shakespeare’s most sociological plays, along with King 
Lear and Timon of Athens, which in this respect it resembles; and in the 
relevance of its theme it is the most contemporary. A recent writer has 
called it, of all the plays, “the one which bears in it most clearly and un- 
mistakably the impress of Shakespeare’s mind and outlook.” ® Its heroine, 
Isabella, is very beautifully depicted, but it is not a play of love. The problems 
it deals with are those of city goveriunent and of the police court, and its 
main lesson points the need for sincerity and common sense in public 
affairs. It is less angry and more seemingly mature than the other dark 
comedies, offering a more constructive criticism of the new life and carrying 
psychological analysis in the chief figure, Angelo, almost as far inward as 
Hamlet had done.* 


The satirical and contemptuous attitude was not normal with Shakespeare; 
and though in the dark comedies just mentioned he went for a time with 
the crowd, as he had so often done, the great effect upon him of the Jacobean 
disillusionment was to induce reflections upon the nature of evil which 
crystalized into a nobler and deeper poetry than he had yet written. The 
Eli^bethan Shakespeare had not seriously believed in villainy. Richard the 
Third and even Aaron the Moor tug strongly at our sympathies, and keep 
their atrocities at so grand a pitch that average human experience hardly 
resents them. The viUains of The Merchant of Venice and fulius Caesar, 
Shylock and Cassius, rather turn the tables on their author, as every one 
has noted; and if Falstaff was intended for the villain of Henry TV, he also 
very glonously missed his cue. The villains of the high comedies, Don John, 
Oliver, and Duke Frederick, are bad-tempered dyspeptics whom Shakespeare 
pushes hither and yon through his plots but denies any real attention. Even 


(1935). p. 290. The essay on Measure for 

*TS.fdu 0“ «« -i~ 

divergent view, Wliantly <fcvelc5)ed. s«: R. W. Chambers. Tie lacobeOB 
Shakespeare and Measure for Measure" (British Academy Shakespeare lecture, 1938)/ 
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Claudius, though capable of the blackest deeds when sufficiently pressed, 
is a finer fellow than his nephew would like to believe. 

The three great tragedies of Othello, Lear, and Macbeth ° stand very close Great 
together, and apart from everything which preceded, in their assertion that Tragic 
the world is full of inscrutable and absorbingly interesting evil. They are Triad 
essentially different from Hamlet and from the group of dark comedies: 
from the latter in that there is nothing in them (unless here and there in 
King Lear) of the satirist, the man who hates the world he lives in and 
attacks the individuals he dislikes; and from Hamlet in that the evil they 
deal with is wholly objective, not largely a matter of subjective maladjust- 
ment to one’s environment. There is no suspicion of pique in these plays. 

For Shakespeare and for his company the advent of King James was unmixed 
good fortune.® He was never happier in a worldly way, few dramatists 
have ever been, than when, as the laureled favorite of the new court and 
the idol of playgoers, he sat down to wrestle with the dark work which 
Lear proposes and which in essence continues through the three plays: 

I Let them anatomize Regan; see what breeds about her heart. Is there any cause 

in nature that makes these hard hearts? 

It is the most elusive of problems, and Shakespeare has made it more tract- 
! able in each of the plays by studying it in almost over-simplified human 

j types. Lear and Macbeth are placed in very ancient times, not from historic 

I interest, for both plays are crowded with contemporary allusion, but in 

f order to get the characters reduced to their most primitive essentials. Othello 

j secures a like effect by presenting its domestic tragedy against a background 

of war, which likewise pares life down to fundamentals. 

I Othello, which the young Macaulay called “perhaps the greatest work in Othello 

I the world,” ^ comes near to meriting that daring superlative. For one thing, 

J it is, with the possible exception of Romeo and Juliet, the most drenched in 

poetry of all the plays— if we understand the greatest poetry to be that which 
voices the most compelling emotions in the most irresistible and bewitching 
language.® The music of the great speeches of Othello and Desdemona is 
the loveliest in the whole Shakespearean symphony, and these two characters, 
the most unsophisticated of his creatures, take precedence— not intellectually, 
but emotionally— over all the men and women in the plays, 

! Adam, the goodliest man of men since born 

His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. 

® The most complete interpretation o£ these plays is still that o£ A. C- Bradley, Shahcspcmeim 
tragedy (aed., I905>. See also Allardyce Nicoll, Studies in Shakespeare (i 927 )» six lectura 
on Shakespearean tragedy. The commentary in the separate editions of J. Q. Adams is very 
helpful The contemporary psychological background is covered by L. B. Cami^ll, 
speare's Tragie Heroes, Slaves of Passion (Cambridge, 1930). 

® Scc G. The Mythical Sorroms of Shakespeare (Bridsh Academy Shakespeare 

lecture, 1934). 

TT. B. Macaulay in Knight's Quarterly Magazine (Jan., 1824, p. 219). See E. E. Stoll, 

Othello, an Histoncal and Comparative Study (Minneapolis, 1913). 

SSec G. Wilson Knight, “The Othello Musk,” in The Whed of Fire (Oxford, 1930) » 

107-131. 
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So one thinks o£ Othello and Desdemona in the gallery of Shakespeare’s 
figures. Milton s words remind us that Paradise was tenanted by Adam, 
Eve, and the Devil. The Satan of Othello, lago, is also a character of Miltonic 
proportions, romantically and sympathetically conceived: a blindly wander- 
ing spirit whose evil is the perversion of potentialities for good, whose 
psychoses are those of a mischievous boy, forever subject to rash urges and 
unwitting of consequences. He is Shakespeare’s greatest and most likable 
villain, but the impression he makes has been somewhat distorted by two 
misleading phrases of great critics: Coleridge’s “motive-hunting of a motive- 
less malignity,” and Bradley’s “deadly coldness.” If we cannot share Shake- 
speare s intellectual sympathy with lago and his sense of the pity of lago’s 
case, we shall dislike the plot of the play and underrate the hero and heroine.^ 
Othello IS, finally, the most perfectly constructed of all the tragedies, the 
most classic and harmoniously molded work of art. Its dramatic method 
IS the highest exemplification of what is meant in Sir William Watson’s 
tribute to the poet. 


How welcome, after gong and cymbal’s din. 

The continuity, the long, slow slope. 

And vast curves of the gradual violin.^ “ 

This is not quite to say that Othello is Shakespeare’s greatest tragedy. Of no 
one tragedy can that be said. Othello lacks the supreme intellectuality and 
intimate revelation of the author’s self which Hamlet offers; it lacks the 
tremendous world-criticism and cosmic sweep of Lear and Macbeth. But 
It IS (with Antony and Cleopatra) the most richly human, and in the Greek 
sense the most beautiful of them all. 

Othello vtzs performed at court, November i, 1604. King Lear and Macbeth 
followed in quick succession. It is not quite certain which of the two is 
earlier; both must have been in existence by the end of 1606, though external 
evidence seems to be lacking in the case of Macbeth. Lear is a study of private 
selfishness; Macbeth ol ambition, that is, public selfishness. In Lear'^^ the 
theme is bourgeois, in spite of the rank of the protagonists; the vices por- 
trayed are mean and the virtues homely. The simplification is extreme; 
men and women have been stripped of the vestments of culture and even 
o their formal Christianity. Lear is a barbarian, worshiping sun, moon, 
stars, and pagan gods."= The springs of conduct are laid starkly bare, and 
toe Browmngesque moral, “It’s wiser being good than bad,” is cut deeply 
into this monolithic play. It asserts the self-destroying nature of sin and 


Romantic lago,” Yaie Rev., vu (1918). 349-^50- E E Stoll 

431^446. - Politics in King Lear." MLR. xxxv (1940). 

IQ^^^W sources see R. W. Chambers, "King Eear” {Gla«ow 
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the world-regenerating power o£ such naive virtue as is pictured in Kent, 

Albany, Cordelia, and Edgar. 

Almost equally primitive in its setting, Macbeth is a study of two char- Macbeth 
acters, whose finest quality, their mutual love, becomes under evil ambition 
the means of their ruin. Nothing in Shakespeare is more poignant than the 
interplay of influence between Macbeth and his wife. Without the other, 
neither would have sinned; for Macbeth’s exorbitant ambition has plenty 
of natural checks and balances, and her urgency in crime is so wholly 
altruistic and so uncomprehending as to be almost virtuous. And hardly 
anything in Shakespeare is so just and delicate as the chiastic movement of 
their two minds under the stress of sin. Macbeth, having by the first murder 
violated his imaginative controls, finds his imagination atrophy and die, 
till in the awful soliloquy, “Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow,” his 
mind is as empty as a lunar landscape; whereas Lady Macbeth, giving the 
dare to the imaginative bugbears she has never felt (“A little water clears 
us of this deed”), is bedeviled to death by the new fancies that are her 
penalty. No more than in King Lear is there any Christian feeling in Mac- 
beth}^ In both plays Shakespeare is studying minds cleaned, like laboratory 
specimens, of everything extrinsic. This, perhaps, is what gives them their 
universal power and makes them seem so much like Aeschylus. 

It would appear that, while writing Macbeth, Shakespeare was meditating 
another Roman tragedy out of Plutarch which should be the sequel to 
Jtdius Caesar. Macbeth’s mind is strangely occupied with the story of Mark 
Antony. In in. i. he rather forcedly compares Banquo and himself to 
Octavius and Antony; in v. viii. he speaks of playing “the Roman fool” and 
dying on his own sword; and Banquo, in the scene with the witches (i. iii. 

84 f.), uses words, 

have we eaten on the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner.? 

which have very little meaning for persons who have not read Plutarch’s 

account of Antony’s Parthian campaign.^® Antony and Cleopatra was reg- ^tony and 

istered for publication on May 20, 1608, nearly nine years after the date of 

Julius Caesar. That play had ended with the battle of Philippi in 42 b.c.; 

this one proceeds with the story from Fulvia’s death in 40 b.c. to that of 

Cleopatra in 30.^® Historically, it is a much looser play than its predecessor, 

just as the second part of Henry IV is looser than the first; but psychologically 

it is far more intense. The characters are older, hard-bitten veterans and 

sophisticates, who in the decade (more or less) since Philippi have definitely 

entered middle age. The important ones are of the age of Shakespeare 

See S. A. Tanncnbaum, Ska^espeare*s ^^Macheth**: A Concise Bibiiography (1939); E. E. 

Stoll, * ‘Source and Motive in Macbeth and Othello^ RES, xix (1943). 25-32; A. N. Stunz, 

“The Date of Macbeth,*' ELH, ix (1942). 95-^03. 

14 jtqj. jjjg supernatural atmosphere sec W, C. Cuny, Sfai\espeare* s Philosophical Patterns 
(Baton Rouge, 1937). 

See Shakespeare's Plutarch (Shakespeare Classics, 1909), ii. 72 ! 

For this play as well as Coridanus see M. W, MacCdlum, Shakespeare's Roman Plays and 
Their Background (1910); and G. Wilson Knight, The Imperial Theme (Oxford, 1931). 
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himself, who is now mature enough to appreciate Plutarch as he had not 
fully done in Julius Caesar, and who uses him with a superb mastery. 

The influence of Macbeth is strong in Antony and Cleopatra. Here also, 
and even more distinctly than in Macbeth, the tragedy is two-fold, treating 
the fate of a devoted pair so opposite in mind and temperament that each 
brings out the best in the other only at the cost of ruin. To make this clear, 
Shakespeare has ventured his very boldest experiment in structure, for he 
has written two conclusions into Antony and Cleopatra. The fourth act is 
Antony s catastrophe, the fifth act Cleopatra’s. To maintain this doubled 
tension was perhaps the hardest task his creative energy ever undertook. 
By aU reason the fifth act should be an anticlimax; by all experience it is 
not. There is really no fourth act in the play, to build up for the great 
fnales, and the middle portion is therefore so broken and synoptic that the 
modern stage can hardly attempt it. Here Shakespeare was obliged to con- 
struct with fragments, making lines do the work of scenes, and his genius 
responded extraordinarily to the challenge. A short speech of Cleopatra 
illustrates: 

O my lord, my lord. 

Forgive my fearful sails! I little thought 

You would have followM (iii. xi. 54-56). 

There is no more, but this tells all. Cleopatra entered the play demanding a 
measure of Antony s love; the first line she speaks is. 

If it be love indeed, tell me how much. 

At Actium she found an opportunity for the test, and the test, though costly 
beyond almost anything in history, was successful. From this point Cleo- 
patras temperament changes and she grows gentle; from this point she is 
a satisfied woman. Whole acts have been written about less; but Shakespeare 
has achieved a brilliant economy by applying the wisdom of the Wife of 
Bath to one of the puzzles of classical history. The lovers’ progress, from 
Romeo and Juliet, the victims of chance, to Troilus and Cressida, the victims 
of environinent, and so to Antony and Cleopatra, the victims of their own 
character, shows the upward climb of Shakespeare’s art. Antony and Cleo- 
patra IS the greatest of these great plays. It is a play of such compacted power 

and understanding that one can hardly admit that Shakespeare wrote any 
greater. ^ 

In Conolanus he turns back from the lush civilization of the Augustan 
age to the infancy of the Roman republic and to the primitive types which 
particularly attracted his analysis. Coriolanus. which is of about the same 
Jte as Antony and Cleopatra (1607-8) and likewise based on Plutarch, 
de^ with a large and simple hero conceived on the lines of Othello, Lear, 
and Macbeth. He might be^ an African chief or a robber captain. His gen- 
ert^ and childish nature is wholly dominated by pride, and his mother 
and wife are framed in the same proportions. It is evident that they have 
no chance of survival in a complex society; progress rests with the mean 
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little people, the Siciniuses and Brutuses, and with the horrid mob who 
demand betterment of their condition. Coriolanus is one of the most political 
of Shakespeare’s plays. Hazlitt has described it as the creed of an arch- 
aristocrat, and so it is, if one judges by poetic sympathies; but it is no play 
on which to base a reasoned defense of oligarchy. Probably the poet wrote 
into it his nostalgia for the heroes of his youth, the colorful, useless, and 
totally extinct barons of the Wars of the Roses, and perhaps he thought of 
Sir Walter Ralegh; but his obvious purpose in selecting the subject was 
the same as in Othello, Lear, and Macbeth: to find an uncomplicated speci- 
men for his psychological analysis. 

Another play, Timon of Athens, belongs in this category, a play only Timon of 
partly Shakespeare’s and of uncertain date. Stylistically, so far as Shake- Athens 
speare’s part goes, it most suggests King Lear, and it is animated by the 
same bitter wrath against ingratitude. Timon s story has been interpreted 
as a parable of the fate of Essex, and, from the point of view of an adherent 
of Essex, there is a similarity between them. On the other hand, the theme 
seems to have come to Shakespeare’s notice in Plutarch’s Life of Antony, 
and is not very likely to have been worked up thence until Antony and 
Cleopatra was finished. Moreover, there is plausibility in Sir Edmund 
Chambers’ suggestion that the incompleteness of the play might be due 
to a physical breakdown (not recorded), which could have cut short the 
poet’s tragic period and put an end for evermore to these strenuous analyses 
of the human mind. 

Pericles, Prince of Tyre, was entered on the Stationers’ Register the same The Last 
day as Antony and Cleopatra (May 20, 1608), but it is marked by a later Plays 
I style and might naturally have followed the hypothetical illness just re- 

\ ferred to.^® It is Shakespeare’s only from the third act on, and no reason 

[ can be imagined for allowing the author of the first two acts to do what he 

did, except that Shakespeare’s services and advice were unprocurable at 
the time. The story is from Gower’s Confessio Amantis and is an outgrowth 
of the travelogue-and-missing-persons literature of the Alexandrian Greek Perides 
romances. Shakespeare’s part begins with the announcement of Marina’s 
birth, and his contribution was primarily the creation of a new type of 
heroine, gentler, less self-confident, and more childish-seeming than those 
I in his earlier comedies. To the disgust of Ben Jonson (whose proclaimed 

I contempt may have caused the exclusion of Pericles from the Shakespeare 

Folio), this ill-constructed play had an outstanding and long success, for 
I the Jacobeans were well convinced that they were a coarse generation, and 

they found the same zest the dark ages did in virgin saints. 

Such figures, drawn from a paternal or even grandfatherly point of view, 
and suffused with the enchantment of distance, appear in all the later plays. 

See Dixon Wecter, “Shakcsjp«aje*s Purpose in Pimon of Athens/* PMLA, xLiii (1928)- 
701-721. , . 

1 ^® WilUatn Shakespeare, i. 86. 

See, however, T. S. Graves, “Dn the Date and Significance of Perides,*" MP, xin (1916). 
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Cytnbeline, The Winter’s Tale, and The Tempest.-'^ There is a half-holiday 
atmosphere about the entire group, a valedictory note, as of a virtuoso 
displaying his skill for his own delight. They are all tours de force, special 
exercises in difficult technique. Cymbeline practises the utmost intricacy 
m tying and resolving a complex plot. The Tempest performs the gratuitous 
feat of limiting a highly unreal fable to the strictest unity of time, place, 
and action. The Winter’s Tale takes two half-plays, one a realistic tragedy, 
t^e other an idyllic pastoral, and glues them together with a Chorus and 
the lapse of sixteen years. There are critics who will condemn one of these 
plays and laud the others; but the spirit and essential genius are the 
same in all, and each in its particular way is unique. They are plays of 
hght touch and easy mastery, but they should not be called plays of easy 
optimism. Shakespeare wrote nothing after the opening of the seventeenth 
century which ignores or palliates the evil in the world. The brothel scenes 
in Pericles and the workings of Leontes’ jealousy in The Winter’s Tale are 
^ fod as anything he has pictured; the bad characters in Cymbeline and 
The Tempest are fully as unforgivable and as unforgiven as any earlier 
reprobates. If Cloten and his mother, or Antonio and Sebastian, seem rela- 
tively inconsiderable factors in the final balance which these last plays 
present, Aat is in no way at variance with Shakespeare’s philosophy in the 
silled tragic period. He never wrote anything so dark or cynical as to 
hide his pious faith that the good elements in life are enduring and con- 
structive, while the evil must by their own nature reform themselves or 
perish. 

_lTie wheel of Shakespeare’s art came full circle and left no broken arc. 

hough J^died at fifty-two, his life is one of the completest of which record 
remams. Hie last plays show his mind returning, as his body returned, to 
toe pastoral and richly _ storied country out of which it had come. He had 
four or five years of ease at Stratford, varied, so far as we know, only by 
toe rath^ minor help he gave his pupil Fletcher in some dramatic spectacles 
for toe Globe; The Two Noble Kinsmen, which attempted to bring on 
toe stage the chivalrous magnificence of Chaucer’s longest Canterbury Tale- 
and the gr^t pageant of Henry VIII, which, ending in the elaborate show 
of Queen Eli2abeth’s baptism, was thereby also a contribution to the current 
rejoicmgs over the marriage of her namesake, the Princess Elizabeth (161 A 
It was fitung that the “chambers” or small cannon, which had added to toe 
joyous clamor of Henry V when toe Globe was new, should be employed 
agiin m Henry VIII; and it was rather fitting that on this occasion (June 
29, 1613) one of them should misfire and reduce to ashes toe shell out of 
WBich the genius of Shakespeare was departing. 

Usl Pbys,- S-tr ’ “ Shakcsp«.c*s 

339-^^” ^ Shakespeare's Latest Plays.” Scrutiny, x (1942). 

Theodore Spencer, "The Two mUe Kinsmen," MP, xxxvi (1939). 255-276. 


II 

Jacobean Drama: 1. Dramatists of the Old School 

Thomas Dekker ^ (c. 1572-1632) wrote under the influence of Marlowe DeWer 
and Shakespeare; echoes of both can be found almost everywhere in his 
work, but he was a looser technician and in his total effect is more likely 
to recall Greene. Old Fortunatus, based upon much the same sort of German 
folklore as Doctor Faustus and full of Marlovian allusions, does not quite 
reach tragic intensity, and ends by being an improvement on Greene’s 
Orlando Furioso? The Shoema\€rs* Holiday, though it imitates Romeo 
and Juliet^ and contains little hints at Henry V, which was being played 
f at the Globe when it went on at the Rose, has more of the pleasant homeli- 

! ness and romantic variety of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, from which 

t it borrows the name of its hero, Lacy, and the idea of a disguised noble 

wooing a socially unsuitable sweetheart. 

Dekker is first heard of in 1598, in the service of Marlowe’s old company, 
the Lord Admiral’s, for whom, according to Henslowe’s Diary, he wrote 
ten plays and collaborated in about thirty in the period from 1598 to 1602. 

In the second year, 1599, be reached the peak of his production with the 

two plays just mentioned, Old Fortunatus and The Shoema\ers' Holiday, 
both of which were acted at Queen Elizabeth’s court during the Christmas 
season of that year. Thereafter, though he lived for an entire generation 
longer, he never did anything better or essentially different. Romance and 
realism are never separate in Dekker. He loved the fairy tale and loved 
the streets of London, and he mingled the two in most of his plays in a 
manner to recall the less categorical days of Peele and Greene. His wildest 

^ See W. W. Greg, A Bibliography of the English Printed Drama to the Restoration, VoL L 
plays to 1616 (1939) and for plays printed after 1616, Greg’s List of English Plays written 
before 164s and printed before lyoo (1900); G. E. Bentley, The Jacobean and Caroline Stage 
. (2v, Oxford, 1941- ); U. M. Ellis-Fermor, The Jacobean Drama (1936); H. W. Wells, Eliza- 

I bethan and Jacobean Playwrights (1939); Gamaliel Bradford, Elizabethan Women (Cambridge, 

f Mass., 1936). There is still value in J. R, Ix>wcll, The Old English Dramatists (1893) 

A. C. Swinburne, The Age of Shakespeare (1908). T. S. Eliot, Elizabethan Essays {1934) 
i contains brief reviews of Jonson, Middleton, Heywood, Tourneur, Ford, Massinger, and 

Marston (besides Marlowe and Shakespeare). 

j H. Shepherd, The Dramatic Wor^s of Thomas Dekker (4V, 1873); five plays arc re- 

printed in the Mermaid Series with introduction by E. Rhys; criticism in M. L. Hunt, Thomas 
Dekk^ {1911); A. H. Bullen, Elizabethans (1924), pp. 73-94; K- L. Gregg, Thomas Dekk^* 
i a Study in Economic and Social Backgrounds (Seattle, 1924). Sec S. A. Tannenbaum, Thomas 

; Dekk^’ ^ Concise Bibliography (1939). 

f 3 Dekker’s dcvil-pIay, If It Be Not Good, the Dezdl Is in It (1612), uses the Friar Rush 

legend, as well as much other diabolical machinery, including Guy Fawkes; hut it is too m- 
coherent to be entertaining. The same disorderlincss appears in a later tragicomedy, Match Me 
in London .(1631), a play the present writer cannot praise, 
i ^ See R. A. law, **The ShoemakerT Holiday and Romeo and Jsdtet,** SP, xxi {1924). 

356-361. 
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piecework was done for an occasion, in 1601, when he grafted some very 
of W-1? satmzmg Ben Jonson upon an unfinished romantic tragedy 

of Wilham Rufus and called it Satiromastix, in order that ShakespeL’s 

By Jonson s standards Dekker was a primitive playwright; “a very simnle 

“> of a^r*: 

town here. But his art is so deeply rooted in poetry that it has the quaHty 
of other pri^tive things, the abihty to survive and flourish amid conations 
Aat would kiU a more speciahzed type. Dekker throve even on collaboration 
MuA of his best work IS m plays he did with men quite unlike himself: in 
Patzent C^sseU (1600) with Chettle and Haughton, in three plays with 
Webster, in Roaring Girl (1611) with Middleton, The Virgin Martyr 
(c. r 20) with Massinger, The Sun’s Darling (1624) with Ford, The Witch 
of Edmonton (c. 1622) with Ford and William Rowley, and the lost play 
which must have resembled the last named. The Late Murder in White- 
chapel^ (1624) with Ford, Rowley, and Webster.^ Dekker’s function in aU 
f ^ a current of the older poetry flowing into the new drama- 
urgy He may have had Middleton’s assistance, though slightly, in the 
first of the two great plays of The Honest Whore (1604-1608). The theme 
IS the romantic one of the converted courtesan, ultra-romantically presented 
on a backpound of starkest realism. The scene is Milan, but the subject, 

^ u P^^y e°ds at Bedlam, the other at BrideweU, and 

teth end happily. The second part, supposed to occur years later, might 
e bought an mferior sequel, if the introduction of a new figure, BeUafront’s 
ther, did not do for it what the introduction of Justice Shallow does for 
the second part of Henry IV. The character and shop of Candido, the Hnen- 
^aper, are as good London reaUsm as the shop and character of Simon 
Lyre in The Shoema\erd Holiday; and Candido’s weU known speech at 
the end of Part i of The Honest Whore is quintessential Dekker. A drama- 
tist s personality is often miniatured in his treatment of the virtue he most 
Kte^s. For Marlowe this virtue was intelligence, for Shakespeare mercy, 
for Chapman justice. For Dekker, who was in and out of debtor’s prison 
aU his fife, the great virtue is the one of which Candido speaks: 

Patience, my lord! why, ’tis the soul of peace; 

Of all the virtues, ’tis nearest kin to Heaven. 

It makes men look like gods. The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about him, was a sufferer, 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 

The first trae gendeman that ever breathed. 



^Foetmter, in. iv. 320! 

® Sec later in this chapter. 

8 ^ r V SAa^espeere’s Age (Cambridge, 1936). tm. go-124. 

. . Rejnolds, of a Popular Eliaabethan Dramatist,” Pp, xx (1941). 340-344. 
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Dekker spent all his life in London. No Londoner was ever more like The Quality 
Charles Lamb, and Lamb, of course, has known how to praise him.^ But 
there is a peculiarity about Dekker’s London realism, when compared with 
Jonson’s or Middleton’s, which suggests a query. The name Dekker, or in 
Henslowe’s spelling Dickers and Deckers, seems hardly English and may 
be Dutch, and there may be a connection between the dramatist and Father 
John Dekkers (1560-1619), who was born at Hazebrouck in Flanders and 
educated at Douai, where he met the martyr poet, Robert Southwell, whose 
life he later wrote in Latin.^® However this be, there is something in Dek- 
ker’s inveterate interest in dialect, Irish, Welsh, French, Spanish, thieves’ 

Latin, and particularly Dutch, which may reflect a foreign background, 
and his pictures of London are unique in their longer focus. Such scenes 
as the best, for instance, in The Shoemakers* Holiday — early morning in 
Tower street (ii. hi), Eyre’s election to the shrievalty (in. iv), the party 
at Old Ford (in. v), Jane in the sempster’s shop (iv. i), Firk outwitting 
Otley and Lincoln (rv. v), the “stir” outside St. Faith’s (v. ii), and the 
pancake feast at Leadenhall (v. iv) — are as admirable in their special 
functions as those of Dekker’s competitors; but Dekker’s scenes have a 
general value also as picturing aspects of London life through the ages. His 
eye, as a partly foreign eye often does, sees the continuing characteristics, 
where the strictly native observer is concerned with the affairs of the moment. 

A reader of Dekker will be reminded of Chaucer and Dickens almost as 
often as of Jonson and Middleton, and this is a tribute to his selective art. 

With Dekker and Shakespeare, Thomas Hey wood {c, 1570-1641) is one Thomas 

of the three main props of the bridge by which the drama of Marlowe Heywood 
communicates with that of Jonson. He was proverbially productive and 
refers in one of his prefaces to 220 plays in which he had “either an entire 
hand or at the least a main finger.” About ten per cent of this number 
survive, though by no effort of Hey wood, who takes pride in the fact that 
his plays “are not exposed unto the world in volumes, to bear the title of 
works,” and elsewhere declares, “It hath been no custom in me of all 
other men . . . to commit my plays to the press.” He remained faithful to 

^ In Specimens of English Dramatic Poets (1808). 

Catholic Record Society, v (1908). 294. This might explain Dekker’s indictment as a 
recusant in 1626 (see F. P. Wilson, “Three Notes on Thomas Dekker,” MLR, xv (1920). 

82-85)- Though Ms allegorized drama on Queen Elizabeth, The Whore of Babylon (1607), 
might argue against his being a Catholic, he was certainly not a Puritan or an unbeliever. 

R. H. Shepherd, The Dramatic Wori^s of Thomas Heywood (6v, 1874); five plays are 
reprinted in the Mermaid Series with introduction by J. A. Symonds. Consult A. M. Clark, 

A Bibliography of Thomas Heyu/ood (Oxford, 1927^ S. A. Tannenbaum, T. Heywood: A 
Concise Bibliography (1939); A. M. Clark, Thomas Heywood, Playwright and Miscellanist 
(Oxford, 1931); Otelia Cromwell, Thomas Heywood, a Study in the Elizabethan Drama of 
Eperyday IJfe (New Haven, 1928). 

^^The English Traveller. The following anonymous plays have in recent times been sug- 
gested as additions to the Heywood canon: How a Man May Choose a Good Wife from a 
Bad, 1602 (see J. Q, Adams, ESt, xlv (1912). 30-44); Ho-^body and Some-body, ifo6; The 
Fair Maid of the Exchange, 1607 (see L. A. Hibbard, MP, vn (1909). P- Aronstein, 

ESt, XLV (1912). 45-60); A Warning for Fair Women, I599 J* Q* Adams, PMLA, xxvm 
(i9l3)- 594-620); Captain T homos Stukeley, 1605 (see J. Q. Adams, JEGF, xv {1916). 1-23). 

The English Traveller, Preface. 

’^^ The Rape of iMcrece, Pteizoe. 
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the acting company of which he was a member, for which he wrote most 
of his dramas, and beyond which he seems to have desired no fame. This 
company, known as the Earl of Worcester’s, and after James’s accession as 
the Queen’s, was the least distinguished of the three that regularly performed 
in London, and had a rather low-class clientele. Heywood, a gentleman of 
a good Lincolnshire family and a graduate of Cambridge, devoted himself 
very honorably to giving his audience what it needed. He is seldom highly 
poetic, as Dekker is, but seldom writes beneath his subject. In a very high 
degree he is clear and emotionally sound. He did not aim at being readable, 
but is; and his plays well justify the Horatian motto which often appeared 
on their title-pages, Aut prodesse solent, aut delectare}^ They are seldom 
^^y^o^ds^ strict tragedies or strict comedies, and few of them meet the definition of 
Flays Classic tragicomedy. They tend to be slices of life and cross-sections of history. 
Four types may perhaps be distinguished: 

(a) Classical plays. “The Four Ages” is a panorama of Greek myth, organ- 
The Four ized into five plays, the Golden Age, Silver Age, Brazen Age, and two 
parts of the Iron Age. In the first three Homer appears as introducer, but 
the chief source is Caxton’s Troy Book in the edition of 1596, which offered 
a corpus of the legends, from the earliest tales of the gods (Golden Age) 
to the stories of the fates of the warriors who had fought at Troy (2 Iron 
Heywood dramatizes this mass with vigor and variety, in many 
forms of verse, sometimes imitating Marlowe and Shakespeare, sometimes 
satisfying himself with merely workmanlike dialogue. The relation between 
the first part of the Iron Age and Troilus and Cressida is very interesting, 
particularly in the character of Thersites; and in the last act of the second 
part there is a situation clearly borrowed from Hamlet (iii. iv), where 
Agamemnon’s ghost appears to Orestes while invisible to the latter’s mother. 
Heywood’s purpose in these plays, as he stated it, was 

to unlock the casket long time shut, 

Of which none but the learned keep the key,^® 

and he reminds his readers that “these were the plays often (and not with 
the least applause) publicly acted by two companies upon one stage at 
once.” Dr. Adams'® has interpreted these words to mean that Shake- 
speare s company cooperated with Heywood’s in “a philanthropic attempt 
to popularize Greek culture among the middle classes of London”; and it 
is likely enough, for the friendly relations of the two dramatists are well 
established, and the presentation of the “Four Ages” would have strained 
the resources of Heywood’s troupe. 

K. L, Bates, “A Conjecture as to Thomas Heywood’s Family,” JEGP^ xii (1913). 1-17 
po€tica, line 333: “Aut prodesse volunt aut delectarc poctae.” 

Sec J. S. P. Tatlock, “The Siege of Troy in Elizabethan Literature, especially in Shake- 
speare and Heywood, PMLA xxx (1915). 673-770; R. G. Martin, “Notes on Thomas Hey- 
wood s Ag^rs/ MLN, xxxm (1918). 23-29. 

Prologue to The Stiver Age. 

to TAe Iron Age, Psxt One. “Not with the least applause” means with very 
considerable applause. 

»°J. Q. Adams, “Shakespeare, Heywood, and the Classics,” MLN, xxxiv (1919). 336-339. 
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Early Roman history out of Livy is treated in similar manner in Hey- Heymooi^s 
vi’^ood’s Rape of Lucrece (1608). The title was nearly inevitable in view of Roman 
the popularity of Shakespeare’s poem, but the story of Lucrece is only one 
in a series of episodes, beginning with the usurpation of Tarquin the 
Proud and murder of Servius, and running through the exploits of Horatius 
at the bridge and of Mutius Scaevola, to close with the deaths of Sextus 
Tarquin and Brutus in single combat and the establishment of the Roman 
republic. Lucrece is not very sympathetically portrayed, the author’s chief 
interest being in the patriot Brutus and his amusing coconspirator Valerius, 
whose highly anachronistic songs did most to account for the play’s great 
success. These songs are nearly as numerous, varied, and excellent as those 
in The Beggars Opera, and if added to the ones Hey wood wrote for the 
“Four Ages” would make a remarkable anthology. In Appms and Virginia 
(printed in 1654 as by Webster alone) we have probably another example 
of Hey wood’s desire to make Livy palatable on the stage. In The Captives^^ 

(c. 1624) he has tried his hand at modernizing a comedy of Plautus, the 
Rudens. This, of course, was something that Chapman and Jonson had 
already done with all the prestige of their learning; but Hey wood’s is no 
humor play or satire. It romanticizes the theme simply, and in so far as it 
resembles those other writers resembles Jonson in his very early Case Is 
Altered, 

{b) English history The two parts of King Edward the Fourth (1599), Heywooffs 
published in six editions without Heywood’s name, are, though early, good Treatment 
examples of his method, and they explain well what Lamb meant in calling of English 
him a “prose Shakespeare.” The material covered overlaps that of Shake- IB^^ory 
speare’s Richard 111 to a considerable extent and many of the same charac- 
ters appear; but where the latter fixes upon the melodramatic and tragic 
aspects of history, Heywood’s genial plays give us the bourgeois and episodic 
elements in the same life. It is a tribute to the untrammeled Elizabethan 
art that the same sources could be so effectively employed in such different 
directions. Heywood’s two plays on Queen Elizabeth, which he labeled 
If You Know Not Me, You Know Nobody (1605), have the same homely 
quality. The first part,^^ based very closely on Foxe’s Booli of Martyrs, is a 
sentimental record of Elizabeth’s dangers and privations during Mary’s 
reign. The second part does what Hey wood dearly loves to do: it pictures, 
by means of a large group of bourgeois or humble characters, the day-by-day 
life of England in the great queen’s reign. A much later play, Dici{ of 

Against the prevailing view that this play is mainly Hc5wood*s, see H. D, Sykes, ‘‘Webster’s 
Apfnus and Virginia^ in Sidelights on Elizabethan Drama (1924), pp. 108-139; and on the 
oicr side A. M. Clark, “The Authorship of Appius and Virginia/' MLR, xvi (1921). 1-17. 

Ed. A. C. Judson (New Haven, 1921). Sec A. H. Gilbert, “Thomas Heywood’s Debt to 
Plautus,” /EG?, xn (1913). 593-611. 

See L. B. Wright, “Heywood and the Popularizing of History,” MLN, xliii (1928). 287- 
293, and Middle-class Culture in Elizabethan England (Chapel Hill, t935), pp. 603-654. 

See Mary 1 . Fry, Troubles of Queene Elizabeth/* Huntington Library Bull., no. 2 

(^931 )» PP- 172-176; and G. N. Giordano-Orsini, “Thomas Heywood’s Play on The Troubles 
of Queen Elizabeth/* Library, xv (1933). 313-338. 
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Devonshire?’^ follows in more romantic fashion the exploits of Richard 
Peeke of Tavistock as recorded in his Three to One (1626). 

(e) Romances. Recent English history lends a stiffening also to the two 
parts of the Fair Maid of the West, first printed in 1631 but acted much 
^rlier, and to Fortune by Land and Sea by Hey wood and William Rowley 
(not printed till 1^5). They are among Heywood’s most attractive works. 
^ asmg one on Essex’s “Island Voyage,” which started from Plymouth 
m 1597, and the other on the capture of the pirates Purser and Clinton 
^ contrives in each case a tissue of wild adventure involving ex- 

cellently handled sea-fights, duels, Moroccan, kings, tavern bullies, and 
h^d-souled villains, all leading to happy conclusions and the greater glory 
of his heroines, Bess Bridges and Anne Harding, who, though wholly unreal, 
among the most charming women of minor Elizabethan drama. The 
Four Prentices of London, one of Heywood’s earHest plays, though not 
printed till 1615, is a mere foretaste of this style, the use of history being 
blatantly absurd, and the only purpose of the play that which it achieved, 
ot flattering the hghter-brained members of the livery companies. There is 
as much romance and more dignity in two pleasant later plays, A Challenge 
for Beauty (1636) and The Royal King and Loyal Subject (1637). Each 
has the distinct double plot that Heywood loved and the fundamental as- 
^ption of the superiority of Englishmen in honor, valor, and generosity. 
The heroine of the Challenge resembles Shakespeare’s Imogen in situation 
aad somewhat in character; the Lady Mary Audley, the loyal true-love in 
the less conspicuous plot of the Royal King, is another of Heywood’s memor- 
able women. In A Maidenhead Well U>st (1634) Heywood uses a title that 
might suggest Middleton for a play as innocent (almost) as Cinderella, and 
n^rly as full of the fairy-tale atmosphere. The last words of the foiled lago 
Ot this not very powerful piece are: 
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Who would strive 

To be a villain, when the good thus thrive! 

{d) Bourgeois r^lism. Most of the plays in the two preceding groups 
contain ^enes of literal realism which give ballast and humanity to Hey- 
wood s high-flying roniance. His best plays are those in which he most 
restricts himself to the local scene. The cleverest, though in some ways the 
most^uncharactenstic, h The Wise-Woman of Hogsdon (1638), which limits 
Its action to London and its theme to the inconstancy of young men. Nothing 
more effective could well be found than the gambling scene with which this 
^y o^ns or the inmcate and exciting denouement with which it closes. 
Tlie whole comedy, mdeed, which is mainly in prose, is superbly plotted; 

^ one i^ts ii^ 

J. B. Rowe, 

1905). lavBtocX. bis Three to One, Dema Notes and Queries, in. Part 2 (Eieter, 
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The fact is. Hey wood’s heart was no more than Shakespeare’s in London, | 

and his best play is an earlier one, A Woman Killed with Kindness, which 
he set in the grim land that the balladists knew as “the north conntree ” 
and shaped more tragically than was his wont. Since Henslowe’s final pay- j 

ment for it was made on March 6, 1603, it may rank as the last great play | 

of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. It came three years after Dekker’s Shoemakers' I 

Holiday and a year and a half before Othello, with both of which it has | 

interesting relationships. The three works illustrate the best that was being 
offered to the public by the three chief dramatic companies of the day. The 
double-barreled plot of the Woman Killed with Kindness is based on three 
stories in Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, but essential unity and importance 
are achieved by the authenticity of the realism. One will hardly find in any 
play more data about the amusements of an Elizabethan country household, 
the dancing, hunting, hawking, cards, etc.; nor a more exact picture of the 
evils of that life, the unbridled passions, wild extravagance, the heartless 
usurers, harsh laws and prisons, and the dangers of casual travel. From all 
this emerge the characters of Frankford, the perfect gentleman, and Susan 
Mountford, the ideal sister, and the almost incomparable rustic servants. 

Heywood’s heart was certainly in this play, dealing more than any of his 
others with the virtue of loyalty, 'which for him was what Spenser called 
chastity, 

That highest virtue, far above the rest. 

He illustrated it in his life and in many of his writings, but A Woman Killed 
with Kindness is a perfect symphony on loyalty in the various relations of 
husband and wife, sister and brother, host and guest, master and servant.^^ 

In a later and rather strangely titled play, The English Traveller (1633), 

Heywood returned to the same theme with an angrier arraignment of 
marital disloyalty and false friendship. The hero, young Geraldine, is almost 
as finely conceived as Frankford, but the erring characters are villainous 
hypocrites, as they had not been in A Woman Killed with Kindness, and 
the secondary plot, out of Plautus’s Mostellaria, lacks the harmony with the 
main theme that Heywood was usually able to provide. 

John Webster (r. 1580-1638) was no traditionalist, as Dekker and Hey- John 
wood were, and cannot be grouped with them without some blurring of Webster 
his uniqueness; but he cannot be classed, either, with the more typical 
Jacobeans. He was neither a satirist, a defeatist, nor an escapist, and the 
tone of his greatest works allies him more closely with Shakespeare and 

See R. G. Martin, “A New Source for A Woman Killed mtk Kindness** ESi, xun 
(1910). 229-233. 

27 See jy^ Smith, *"A Woman Killed with Kindness** PULA, liii (1938). 138-147. M^y 
of the special merits of this play are found also in a later north-country drama. The Late 
Lancashire Witches (1634), ascribed to Heywood and Richard Bromc, Sec C. iE. Andrews, 

**The Authorship of Lsae Lancashire Witches^* MLM, xxvin (1913). 183-1S6; R. G. 

Marlin, “Is The Late Lancashire Witches 2. Revision?** MP, xm (1915). 253-265. 

28 See F. L. Lucas, Complete Worlds of John Webster (4V, 1927); E. E. Stoll, John Webster 
{Cambridge, Mass., 1905); Rupert Brooke, John Webster and the Elizabethan Drama (19x6). 
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Marlowe than with any of his more exact contemporaries. The record of 
his life is almost non-existent and the bibliography of his writings exception- 
aily obscure and fragmentary; two strange facts, since his prefaces indicate 
that hardly even Jonson had a serener confidence in the merits of his work, 
and the emphasis the publishers gave his name on title-pages is equal to 
that they gave to Shakespeare’s. The complimentary verses which Middleton, 
Rowley, and Ford all wrote for The Duchess of Malfi are a rare tribute to 
great (and it would appear, broadly recognized) achievement. 

Webster is first mentioned in Henslowe’s Diary in 1602 as author of various 
plays which have now disappeared. One of them, Lady Jane (viz.. Grey), 
can probably be traced in Sir Thomas Wyat, printed in 1607 as by Dekker 
and Webster. It is a loose chronicle play, in casual verse and prose, and is 
most akin to the first part of Hey wood’s If You Know Not Me, which it 
likewise resembles in being preserved in a very faulty text.“® In 1604 Webster 
wrote for Shakespeare’s company the famous induction to Marston’s Mal- 
content, which, unfortunately brief as it is, gives a priceless view of what 
went on during a performance at the Globe. About the same time he col- 
laborated with Dekker again in two city comedies for the Children of Paul’s, 
Westward Ho! and Northward Ho! The former received a notable accolade 
from Ben Jonson in the prologue to the oppositely-named Eastward Ho! 

For that was good, and better cannot be. 

They are lively and well-plotted pieces, both in prose and both dealing with 
the amorous amusements of London wives. It is naturally impossible to rec- 
ognize in them the later Webster, but they do not appear to be overwhelm- 
ingly Dekker’s work.^® They are quite devoid of the caustic satire which 
was the fashion of the day, and, though the language and situations are 
pungent enough, the moral in both plays is the unfashionable one that the 
citizens’ wives are a good deal better than their reputations. The loss of 
Webster’s play of Guise is much to be deplored. He evidently thought well 
of it, bracketing it with The White Devil and The Duchess of Malfi in the 
dedication of his Devil's Law-Case, It was most likely founded on Marlowe’s 
Massacre at Paris and would probably emphasize the Marlovian strain in 
Webster. His fame rests now almost wholly upon the two tragedies just 
mentioned, which are like no other plays of the period. 

The White Devil was acted by the Queen’s company (Heywood’s) and 
printed in 1612. It concerns the rather recent case of Vittoria Accoramboni, 
Duchess of Bracciano, who lived from 1557 to 1585. By following the avail- 
able accounts of her brief and stormy life Webster could have produced a 
much more plausible tragedy than the one he wrote; but Webster is never 
plausible, and when he varies from his sources usually does so in order to 

See M. F. Martin, ' 7 / You Know Not Me You Know Nobody and The History of Sir 
Thomas Wyat/' Library, xiii (1932). 272-281; W. L. Halstead, *‘Notc on the Text of ... 5 ^ 
Thomas Wyatt*" MLN,i^ (i939)- 585-589. 

Sec F. E. Pierce, The Collaboration of Webster and Del^ksr (1909). 

Sec B. Colonna, La nipote di Sisto ¥: il dramma di Vittoria Accoramboni (Milan, 1936), 
and Lucas’s historical introduction, Works of Webster, i, 70-90. 
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emphasize the brutal irrationality of life, and thus increases his construc- 
tional difficulties- Vittoria in his play is neither white nor a devil. Her 
complicity in her husband’s murder, though morally certain, is not avowed, 
and in the great scene of Act iii, in which she is arraigned before Cardinal 
Monticelso and the embarrassed ambassadors, Webster allows her all the 
honors of the conflict. It is a scene that John Fletcher may be thought to 
have done well to copy a year or two later, when he wrote Katharine of 
Aragon’s defense of herself before Cardinals Wolsey and Campeius/^ Vit- 
toria has a brother, Flamineo, who is one of the most bloodcurdlingly real 
villains in English drama, and a mother, Cornelia, who is one of its most 
pathetic creations, a kind of ancient Ophelia. Webster works with terror 
and pity, undiluted, and in copious outpourings. He employs ghosts and 
horrid dumbshows after the manner of the early Senecans, and has many 
of the grisliest stage deaths in literature. Isabella dies by kissing a poisoned 
picture of her husband, Camillo’s neck is broken by his companions while 
vaulting, Brachiano is killed by a poisoned helmet (the pain driving him 
mad), Marcello is without warning run through the body by his brother 
in their mother’s presence; Vittoria, Zanche, and Flamineo are all stabbed 
after a scene in which Flamineo has most horridly pretended to be shot 
with pistols. The deaths pile up so lawlessly that one is tempted to retort 
upon the author the last question in the play: 

By what authority have you committed 
This massacre.^ 

But between these are small and moving voices that protest and’ point the 
pity of it; for instance, the boy Giovanni’s talk with his uncle (in. ii) and 
Cornelia’s mad song (v. i), 

Call for the robin redbreast and the wren. 

Since o’er shady groves they hover, 

And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men. 

The Duchess of Mat fit which was acted by Shakespeare’s company about The 
1613 and revised a little later, is a better play because, along with as much Duchess 
terror, it has more pity, and so gives Webster’s view of life in better balance, of Malfi 
The plot, derived from Bandello through Painter and based on very early 
sixteenth-century history, has been made as absurd as possible. The duchess, 
contracting a marriage of love with her honest and knightly master of the 
household, must keep it secret from her two domineering brothers, who have 
planted a super-spy, Bosola, in her palace to inform them of just such matters. 

An average detective would do Bosnia’s business in a day, but in this play 
the obvious is never discernible. Years pass, while Bosola pries and plots. 

Children are born and almost grow to maturity in the way Sidney deplored, 
before the wicked brothers find a motive for their cruelty. The fourth act 

Henry F/l/> iii. i. FletcEcr’s additions to Holinshcd’s account may be prcOTincd to come 
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is wholly devoted to the duchess’s death, and may well be the greatest death 
scene mEhzabethan literature. The fifth act, which presents six deaths more 
should be an anticlimax, but is kept aloft by Webster’s mastery of the 
macabre. ^ 

V u Webster’s plays almost carries one back to the work of 

Kyd but his strange art is far more intelligent. His style is curiously un- 
rhythmic, except m the songs which crash in, like the trumpets of doom, upon 
the cacophonies of mundane speech. His dialogue is often patched with 
sayings^ from Sidney, Montaigne, or Donne, which he had stored in his note- 
books, and he sometimes introduces formal “characters” such as he was 
writing for the Overbury collection.^^ His view of life is Elizabethan rather 
than Jacobean in the sharp distinction he maintains between good and bad 
and the straightforwardness with which he faces death and horror. He is 
one of the most romantic of dramatists. Life, he teaches, is a labyrinth. “Wish 
me good speed,” says the Duchess near the beginning of her play, 

For I am going into a wilderness, 

W^here I shall find nor path nor friendly clue 
To be my guide. 

The only constant is death, up to which he leads his characters relentlessly 
and dismisses them under the glare of death’s great illumination. He mawl 
no theological assertions, but the reading of him is a kind of religious ex- 
perience, and if any affinity for him must be sought among the Stuart 
writers, it will be found m such mystic poets as Herbert and Vaughan. 
Webster, too, seems constantly to be whispering. 

Dear, beauteous death, the jewel of the just, 

Shining nowhere but in the dark. 

What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust. 

Could man oudook that mark! 

No one, however is more like him than Shakespeare in the latter’s darkest 
moods and the play that most resembles Webster’s two tragedies is King 
Uar Lear says something very like “I am Duchess of Malfi still,” - and 
Gloster parallels Bosola s cosmic despair. 

We ^e merely the stars’ tennis-balls, struck and bandied 
Which way please them.®^ 

Webster’s most famous lin e . 

Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle; she died young, 

T Shakespeare 

can bedew his horror with such appeals to simple pity as the Duchess’^ 

^- 7 ). 

^ See King Lear, i, 



Webster’s two later plays, The DeviVs Law-Case (1623) and A Cure for 
a Cuc\old (printed 1661) — the latter in unfortunate collaboration with 
Rowley — must be briefly dismissed; not because they are altogether inferior, 
but because Webster is here attempting tragicomedy and finds that medium 
too light for his hand. The chief figure of the Law-Case, Romelio, the 
wealthy merchant of Naples, who in one scene disguised as a Jew, is a not un- 
worthy imitation of Marlowe’s Barabas, and his mother and sister belong 
with Webster’s greatest women. The long court scene (iv. ii), which oc- 
cupies a fifth of the play, is comparable with the one in The White Devil, 
and some of Webster’s most characteristic lines are in this play, as well as 
one of his greatest songs, 


Courts adieu, and all delights. 
All bewitching appetites! 

Sweetest breath and clearest eye. 
Like perfumes, go out and die. 


JACOBEAN drama: I. THE OLD SCHOOL 


I pray thee, look thou giv’st my litde boy 
Some syrup for his cold, and let the girl 
Say her prayers ere she sleep. 


Ill 

Jacobean Drama: IL The Satiric Group 

As the sixteenth century was closing, England found herself afflicted with a 
sharp seizure of class consciousness and social discontent. The great ardors 
and endurances of the Spanish war were now past and the piper was to pay. 
The distribution of wealth had got seriously out of balance; and Gloriana 
had been reigning forty years, which was too long for a sovereign who refused 
to make any concessions to the passage of time. The world looked very black 
to politicians, to gentlefolk of moderate means, and particularly to young 
people with careers to find.^ 

The Cam- The spirit of the age is expressed in a burst of quarrelsome and rebellious 
bridge Flays English plays acted by students of Cambridge in temporary contravention of 
their habit of Latin drama.^ Club Law,^ produced at Clare Hall about 1599, 
is a dramatic lampoon on the mayor of Cambridge and other well-known 
members of the town. Fuller relates that the cruelty was increased by inviting 
the persons attacked, with their wives, and forcing them to sit the perform- 
ance through. Town and gown relations were such that the malefactors, by 
collusion of the college authorities and their government patrons, escaped 
punishment. The play is in undistinguished prose, and the author is un- 
known.'^ It is lively, completely partisan, and of course realistic, charged with 
the same spirit that in London was sharpening courtiers’ pens against the 
citizens. 

The The Parnassus trilogy ® (r. 1598-1602), acted in St. John’s College, is more 

^‘Parnassus"' broadly critical and more ambitious in a literary way, though the short first 
Group part, The Pilgrimage to Parnassus, claims to have been written in “three 
days’ study.” Tl^iis is mainly a verse allegory, and has lines echoing Marlowe’s 
Hero and Leander, first printed (so far as known) in 1598. Old Consilia- 
dorus sends two hopeful boys, Philomusus and Studioso, to college, that is, 
on the pilgrimage to Parnassus. They journey over the appalling countries 

^ Sec L. C. Knights, Drama and Society in the Age of Jonson (1937). 

^ 2 When the great plague of 1592-3 suspended productions in London, the Cambridge author- 
ities were asked to provide an English comedy for the Queen’s amusement. They replied: 
“English comedies, for that we never used any, we presently have none.” Sec G. C. Moore 
Smith, Coilege Plays Performed in the University of Cambridge (Cambridge, 1923); and, for 
a broader view, F. S. Boas, University Drama in the Tudor Age (Oxford, 1914). 

^ Ed. G. C. Moore Smi^ (Cambridge, 1907). 

** There is an unverifiable tradition that he was George Rugglc, author of the famous Latin 
comedy, /gnomm«r, performed before King James in 1615. 

^Scc W. D. Macray, The Pilgrimage to Parnassus, with Two Parts of the Return from 
Parnassus (Oxford, 1886); W. J. Lawrence, “The Date of ‘The Return from Parnassus, Part 
n/" MLR, XIV (1919), 324. J. B. J-cishman, “The Text of the Parnassus Plays,” RES, xnti 
(1942). 395-412, 
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known as Logic, Dialectic, Rhetoric, etc., meeting various collegiate types: 

Madido the drunkard, Stupido the Puritan, Amoretto the lover, Ingenioso 
the literary man. In four years they have reached the foot of Parnassus, i.e., 
taken the B. A. degree. 

The prologue to the second play (/ Return from Parnassus) ® informs us 
that the author, whose name has something to do with Cheshire, has been 
disciplined for the first part. Seven years have now elapsed, and the pilgrims, 
having attained their M. A.’s, are facing with great misgivings the necessity 
of entering the world. Ingenioso, who displays characteristics of Robert 
Greene and perhaps of Nashe, has found beggarly employment with the - 

printers and the miserly patrons of poetry; Luxurioso falls heir to the trade 
of the “great-nosed balladmaker,” William Elderton, lately deceased (c, 

1592); Philomusus and Studioso, leaving debts behind them in the Cam- 
bridge shops, labor for a while as sexton and male-governess respectively, but 
are soon dismissed from even those low posts. Consiliadorus points the moral: 

Henceforth let none be sent by careful sires. 

Nor sons nor kindred, to Parnassus hill, 1 

Since wayward fortune thus rewards our cost 

With discontent, their pains with poverty. I 

Mechanic arts may smile, their followers laugh, 

But liberal arts bewail their destiny. 

The end is angry despair, and an ironic appeal to the whole body of the 
university, 

Whatever scholars discontented be, 

Let none but them give us a Flauditel 1 

In the third play, subtitled The Scourge of Simony, they are in London, 
saying, “Fain would I have a living, if I could tell how to come by it;” to 
which ironic Echo replies, “Buy it!” They discover that church livings are 
sold to ilhterate boors and that scholarship has no market value. In one scene 
we have Ingenioso haggling with Danter, the piratical publisher of Romeo 
and Juliet, for obscene pamphlets, the only literature that will sell; while 
Philomusus and Studioso are driven to consider “the basest trade” and make 
overtures to the patronizing actors, Kempe and Burbage. The interview, 
however, revolts them, and at the close of this singularly bitter piece they set 
off for Kent to keep sheep. 

Too acute interest in contemporary letters is usually a bad symptom in a 
university, and the contemporaneity of the literary references in these plays 
is excessive. In one scene Ingenioso reads from a copy of Bodenhams Belve-- 
dere hot from the press/ To us the scene is arousing, for he reads a list of ^ 

names beginning with Edmund Spenser and ending with Kit Marlowe. The 
comment elicited is the only bit of warm youthful enthusiasm in the plays; ^ 

but Ingenioso and his friends knew all too well that their predecessors, 

6 Prologue, line ii. The ascription to John Day is unlikely; see Boas, op, aS., p. 33 ^. } 

^Published late in 1600. See above, Part 11, ch. 1. ! 
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Greene, Marlowe, Nashe, and the rest, had left their bones on the shoals 
against which they were being driven. Even Spenser, who had the highest 
abilities and the brightest prospects, had now just died — as gossips said, for 
lack of bread. 

George Chapman ® (1559-1634) was some five years older than Shakespeare 
and Marlowe, and had been the personal friend of the latter, whose Hero and 
Leander he continued in his own very different fashion. Yet he did not 
publicly appear as a poet till 1594 or as a playwright till 1596. His initiation 
in drama came by writing for the Admiral’s company under the direction of 
that illiterate apostle of quick returns, Philip Henslowe, and Chapman was 
thus brought into contact with Jonson, who was likewise in Henslowe’s 
employ. It is not now possible to say which was the directing influence, 
though Chapman was the elder by over a dozen years; but it is certain that 
the ideas mutually struck out by these two abnormally learned and ethical 
minds gave great effect to a change the times were calling for. Chapman and 
Jonson recognized that the chronicle and romantic types of drama were 
passe, and they set out together to make the theatre more realistic while 
making it more classic. 

Chapman’s first surviving comedy, The Blind Beggar of Alexandria, pro- 
duced at the Rose in February, 1596, was phenomenally popular. There is a 
great deal of Marlowe in this flippant but amusing play. The hero is a con- 
quering Tamburlaine, “y^t but a shepherd’s son at Memphis born.” He is 
also a great lover like Faustus, and a master of craft and multiple disguise 
like the Jew of Malta. There are some quite lovely Marlovian echoes, and 
also some lines of rank burlesque, like 

And stern Bebritius of Bebritia. 

The public evidently delighted in the lively mixture of moods and the 
complete cynicism with which the women are handled. The text has prob- 
ably been a good deal corrupted, but at its best the Blind Beggar cannot have 
been much more than a clever skit, an overture to the new fashion.® 

Early in the next year Chapman’s Comedy of Humors was produced.^® 
Here, some fifteen months before Jenson’s more famous comedy, one finds 
the “humor” theory in considerable development. The action takes place 
between morning and evening of a single day at the French court, which 
always had a peculiar interest for Chapman. Lemot, “minion” of the king, 
has the humor of Jonson’s Knowell and Wellbred for collecting and exhibit- 
ing gulls. He devises the situations which bring the Puritan lady, the old 
man with the young wife, the old woman with the young husband, the 
father suspicious of his young daughter, the wealthy fop, and ultimately even 

« Scc Chapman* s Comedies, ed. T. M. Parrott (1914); A. C. Swinburne, George Ckapman, 
a Critical Essay (1875); A. H. Bullcn, Elizabethans (1924), pp. 49-69; S, A. Taiinenbaum, 
George Chapman: A Concise Bibliography (1938). 

® The popularity of Chapman’s Blind Beggar produced other disguise plays; e.g., the anony- 
mous You, printed 1600, “as it was lately played by” the Admirafs company; 

^'Bhe Mind Beggar of Bednall Green, hy Chttlh znd (iSoo). 

Printed in 1599 under the tide. An Humorous Day's Mirth, 
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I the King and Queen of France, in great excitement to Verone’s ordinary or 

inn, whence, we are to suppose, all depart more wise, and with no harm done. 

As in Every Man in His Humor, there is just a trace of true romance in the 
love of Martia and the melancholy and poetic Lord Dowsecer. Chapman had 
great dramatic gifts, apart from his superlative intellectual and poetic equip- 
ment; but he was not a very good playwright, as compared with Jonson, 
because he did not stop to develop the new veins he opened. He seems to 
I have been more interested in showing what the drama could do than in 

doing it, and in this he reflects the restlessness of the age. His next comedy, 

I All Fools, acted at the Rose in 1599 and later at Blackfriars, shows how All Fools 

Terentian plots should be adapted to the modern stage. The intriguing slave 
has been elevated into a gentleman, Rinaldo, who stands rather outside of 
the action and, like Lemot, controls the movements of the rest. There is little 
use of the humor idea. Indeed, the stress is almost wholly on plot, which is so 
very intricate that a reader finds it hard to follow, though intelligent actors 
could make it exceedingly diverting. 

At this point Chapman found it possible to transfer his plays from the 
Admiral’s company to the boy company of the Children of the Chapel, which 
opened at Blackfriars in 1600, and for which he wrote all his remaining 
comedies and most of his tragedies. Doubdess he was attracted by their 
patrician audience, fashionable and receptive of new ideas; but it is to be 
remembered in behalf of Chapman and the other dramatists who wrote 
habitually for the boy companies that service with them had also its draw- 
backs. The boys could memorize anything and could often get safely by with 
innovations and innuendoes which would have endangered the public 
players; but they could not be trusted for deeply emotional effects. Therefore, 
when one finds Sir Giles Goosecap,^^ which was probably his first play at 
Blackfriars, rather thin, this may indicate a falling off in dramatic dan, or 
may merely mean the exercise of good judgment. The main story is that 
of Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde}^ denuded of passion and candor and 
transferred to Elizabethan polite society. There is much charming verse in 
this part of the play, and the poet-lover, Clarence, talks a good deal Hke 
Chapman himself. The title comes from the name of one of the numerous 
humor characters that enlarge the piece. Some especially personal matter 
relating to the drunken Lady Furnifall appears to have been excised in the 
printed edition. 

May-day, which like Sir Giles Goosecap may have been writen in 1602, is 
an exercise in modern Italian comedy, doing for the Alessandro of A. Picco- 
lomini (r. 1545) more or less what All Fools had done for Terence’s Heauton- 
timorumenos. It is brisk, gay, and inoffensive. The next two plays. The 
Gentleman-Usher (c. 1603) and Monsieur d' Olive (c. 1604), are perhaps 
Chapman’s most attractive comedies. Each takes its name from an elaborate 

Printed in 1606 without Chapman’s name, but certainly by him, 

pj-ofessor Parrott {op. at., p. 893) suggests that here Chapman was making a special 
effort to imitate Jonson. 

^® Sec G. L. Kittrcdge, “Notes on Elizabethan Plays,” JEGP, n (1898). 10-13. 
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humor character. Bassiolo, the gentleman-usher, is indeed an important 
instrument in the romantic main-plot of the earlier play, but d’Olive, a satire 
on the new ambassadors King James was sending abroad, is almost unrelated 
to the serious action. These two plays illustrate the lack of integration of 
which Chapman is often guilty. In The Gentleman-Usher the interest hardly 
begins till the third act, after which it builds up in a melodramatic manner. 
In Monsieur d' Olive, on the other hand, the opening acts are brilliant in vigor 
and economy, though they deal with Platonic love and other amorous exalta- 
tions d la frangaise, but the action seems to run down in Act iv, and Act v 
has the effect of a gratuitous addition in another key. 

There could hardly be a greater contrast, within the work of a single comic 
writer and within a couple of years at most, than that between Monsieur 
d" Olive and Chapman’s next and last comedy, The Widow's Tears (c, 
1605).^^ D' Olive is remarkable for the pleasant people it presents. The ladies 
and gentlemen of the main plot are without exception high-minded and 
engaging; and d’Olive himself, though satirical in intention and genuinely 
comic, has a FalstajBSan robustness that endears him and a harmlessness that 
is by no means Falstaff’s. There are really no pleasant people in The Widow's 
Tears, and the story, that of the Ephesian widow in Petronius, is one of the 
most cynical in literature. “Bitter” was one of the most popular adjectives 
of the day; Chapman’s characters are fond of throwing it at each other, even 
in plays which are not bitter. In The Widow's Tears — amoved by a desire to 
be in fashion, or by some special disgust with widows, or merely by his 
propensity to try new things — Chapman has written a play that is entirely 
bitter. Its tone has been fairly likened to Wycherley’s, for the light misogyny 
of The Blind Beggar of Alexandria is here developed past joking. The women 
are whited sepulchres, and the men are interesting only as the means or 
discoverers of their lust. The drama is powerfully plotted, and Tharsalio, the 
intriguer, who here has a large personal interest in the action he contrives, 
is a character of great force. One must admire the art by which the entire 
play, harsh as it is, is kept within the true bounds of comedy. It is contempo- 
rary with Chapman’s earliest tragedies, but it makes no appeal to pity or fear, 
and is quite without either tragic or tragicomic elements. 

Bussy d'Ambois}^ published in 1607 as acted by the Paul’s children, is 
Tamburlaine twenty years after. The very first speech, a soliloquy by the hero, 
contains one of the finest of the great Homeric similes with which Chapman 
weights his tragedies, and the moral of it is, 

Wc must to Virtue for her guide resort, 

Or wc shall shipwreck in our safest port. 

It is the same Virtue in which Tamburlaine had seen the sum of glory, which 
feshions men with true nobility. Boundless self-confidence and self-assertive- 
ness are its marks, and in these things Bussy resembles Tamburlaine, as well 

chapman’s joint- work, with Jonson and Marston, in Eastward Ho! probably intervened- 

Sec C. E. Engel, *‘Lcs sources du Bussy d’Amboisc dc Chapman,” ELC, xii (1932). 587- 
595; R. G. Howarth, **The Date o£ Bussy d*AmhoisT N&Q, clxxvii (1939). 25. 
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I as in the great poetic energy of his speeches. The greatest difference between Bussy 

the two plays is in the constrictedness of the latter. Tamburlaine was a vague d'Ambois 
and heroic world-conqueror, Bussy a recent French soldier of fortune of no 
very special achievement, born ten years before Chapman and murdered at 
the age of thirty. While Tamburlaine scourges kingdoms with his conquering 
, sword, Bussy domineers over a peculiarly ignoble group of courtiers and is 

assassinated by the husband of the lady he has seduced. The earth-shaking 
vaunts of Tamburlaine and occult agencies of Dr. Faustus often seem absurd 
in Bussy; but Chapman strengthens his play by Senecan devices such as the 
wonderful use of the nuntius in ii. i, and by large draughts of Stoic philoso- 
phy. He also borrows some hints from the comedy of humors. Bussy, 

Monsieur, and Guise are in some respects humor characters; and some of the 
early scenes, e.g., the talk between Bussy and Maffe (i. i) and Bussy’s intro- 
duction to the court (i. ii), are more like comedy than tragedy. Altogether, 

Bussy TAmbois is a successful transfer of Elizabethan romanticism into the 
lower key and narrower range of the new age. It was very popular and its 
vogue lasted well into the Restoration period. Historically, it is significant as 
I marking a half-way stage between the heroic drama of Marlowe and the 

: heroic, “love-and-honor” drama of Dryden. 

I Chapman’s tragedies are all studies of political decay, swan-songs of Ren- 

aissance individualism. They all deal, like the fifth book of the Faerie Queene, 
with a world that Astraea, the goddess of justice, has abandoned; and five of 
the six get their material from France, which in the later sixteenth century 
was par excellence the country of civil strife and eccentric personalities. In 
the two parts of The Conspiracy and Tragedy of Charles Duke of Byron 
(1608) Chapman deals with an even more recent figure than Bussy d’Ambois, The Byron 
and a much more important one. Hardly any Frenchman except Henry of Plays 
Navarre was better known in England than the Duke of Biron (1562-1602), 
and Chapman’s double-tragedy, based closely upon an English book that had 
just appeared (Edward Grimestone’s General Inventory of the History of 
France, 1607), concentrates on these two figures. Henry is very sympathet- 
’ ically presented, but his ambassador in London naturally objected to some 

of the realism, and both parts have been badly curtailed. Byron is, like 
Tamburlaine and Bussy, an aspiring giant, but aspiration is no longer the 
law of nature; it is a fatal sin against the classic concept of the balanced 
personality. There is some grand poetry in Byron; for example, the hero’s 
famous apostrophe in the viking mood: 

Give me a spirit that on this life’s rough sea 
Loves t’ have his sails fill’d with a lusty wind, 

Even till his sail-yards tremble, his masts crack, 

Chapman's Tragedies, cd. T. M. Parrott See A. S. Ferguson, “The Plays of George 

Chapman,*’ MLR, xm (1918). 1-24; xv (1920). 223-239; J. Spens, “Chapman’s Ethical 
Thought,” E&S, XI (1925). 145-169; H. Craig, *‘Etlucs in the Jacobean Drama: the Case of 
Chapman,” and C. W. Kennedy, “Political Theory in the Plays of George Chapman,” in 
Fmrott Presentation Volume (1935), pp. 25’'4ti, 73-86. 

Byron's Conspiracy, m. iii. 135 fi. 
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And his rapt ship run on her side so low 
That she drinks water, and her keel plows air. 

There is no danger to a man that knows 
What life and death is . . . 

and it develops more clearly than any of Chapman’s other plays the idea 
Shakes^are IS so fond of, overthrow of an essentially noble character by a 
rauit which is complementary to its virtue. 

The Revenge of Bussy d’Ambois, written after the Byron plays and first 
printed in 1613, is less a sequel to the original Bussy than a development of 
Ae political philosophy of Byron. The hero, Bussy’s brother and avenger, 
Clermont dAmbois, is an entirely fictitious figure invented by Chapman as 
an example of tfie Stoic or “Senecal man,” adequate to every situation and 
armed against all the chances of life. 

Come fair or foul, whatever chance can fall, 

Fix’d in himself, he still is one to all. 

This is Ae ideal type Chapman, and Jonson too, set up in reprobation of the 
unbalanced humor figures they found their world producing.^® 

<f Tragedy^ Chabot Admiral of France, first printed in 1639 as by 
apman and Shirley, and based on an episode at the court of Francis I 
tV r? F ’ ri iuterpreted as a political parable applicable 

Sn v’s W ^ By this reading, ChSot, the 

mgs noble seiwant who is injured by calumny, is the disgraced favorite 

Somerset, and the vmdictive Lord Chancellor is Francis BacL. Chapman’s 
sympathy wiA Somerset is certain, and the parallelism of figures and^events 
rtr^tn^e^^l''"'^K\^r^ a purpose may account for the sentimental 

^ if of king and 

subjea, and, like the Revenge of Bussy. with the ideals of ethical justL In 

nnh printed 1631, Chapman undisguisedly 

upholds the thesis that “only a just man is a free man.” Ltting out fo show 

and of P ambition of Caesar 

three " becomes Sympathetic with both the others and makes ah 

hero T f doctrine. Despite the title, however, Cato is die 
hero, &e Senecal man courageous enough not to seek his ends by violence* 

“iAdZn” * 

Ben Jonson (1572-1637) entered the EngHsh theatre like a scourge and 

(igilT Hero in Chapman’s Bussy Plays,” MLQ. m 
^^rptirfey’s pan probably consists in alterations and additions not germane to the original 

'“ 4 hemnd;rSkSTth“c Arbor, 19^8). 

m progress), superseding the Gilford-Cu^niShlm efi^^ (“ ^ 9 - 5 ’ 

Btrz Jonson: A Concise Bibliosraphv ^1038^* T T? a J t ^ Tannenbaum, 

Bool 1597-1700 (New v J-Q- Adams, TAo Jomon Allusion 

^putationsin lie LcnM C^iuryCompLd (fy Sg^ ■^‘’ 7 % 

Ihommc rt I'csuvrc (Paris, 1907); C. R. Baskervilt English My 
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for some time was regarded as an affliction. The first play with which his Ben 
name can be connected is a lost comedy. The Isle of Dogs (1597), in which Jonson 
he collaborated with Nashe. Its satire so incensed the authorities that they 
commanded the closing of all playhouses, and imprisoned Jonson and two 
of the other actors in the Marshalsea.^^ At this time Ben was both actor and 
playwright,^® and he seems to have disposed of his works as best he could 
among the different companies. The Isle of Dogs was not produced at Hens- 
lowe’s theatre, but Henslowe was enough his friend to lend him toward 
the cost of imprisonment, and on the following December 3 advanced him 
twenty shillings on the plot of a play he was to finish by Christmas. Jonson 
failed to complete the assignment, and a year later Chapman was being paid 
for work on a tragedy of “Benjamin's plot.” 

By 1598 Jonson had written The Case Is Altered for the Chapel Children, 
a comedy comparable with Chapman’s All Fools, though more romantic in 
tone and less expertly worked out. He takes Plautus for his model, where 
Chapman used Terence, and similarly develops the classic themes into a 
comedy of modern Italy. To this early period may also belong the original 
form of A Tale of a Tub, which exists only as Jonson revised it much later. 

His fame began with the first play by him that the Chamberlain’s company 
acted. Every Man in His Humor, Tradition, reported by Rowe in 1709, states Every Man 
that Shakespeare’s personal intervention induced the company to accept this in His 
play. Certainly Shakespeare acted a part in it when it was produced, about Humor 
September, 1598, and it quickly became one of the great successes of the day. 

As the text then stood, it was superficially another Italian comedy, set in 
Florence and concerned with the classic devices of the duel of wits between 
father and son and the stratagems of an intriguing slave; but behind this 
there was a keen analysis of contemporary English society which came more 
sharply into focus when Jonson revised the play for his Folio of 1616, giving 
the characters English names and introducing a vast apparatus of pungent 
London allusion. Essentially, it is the arraignment of an era bent on acquir- 
ing fashionable prestige at small cost. The absurd quest of gentlemanliness 
is lashed in a diversity of one-track “humor” characters. The country cousin, 

Stephen, thinks he can rate as a gentleman by studying a book about hawk- 
ing, and the city youth, Matthew, seeks the same end by pretending 
to be a poet. The coward Bobadill wins temporary respect by boasts about 
his fencing, and by the elegance with which he swears and takes tobacco. 

The most intelligent of the young men, Knowell and Wellbred, make an 
avocation of exploiting the fools they meet for the gratification of their own 
vanity. The public, sick of the insincerities of the time, welcomed Jonson’s 

(Austin, 1911); Elisabeth Woodbridgc, Studies in Jonson^s Comedy (1898); Esther C. Dunn, 

Ben Jonson' s Art (Northampton, Mass., 1925). The best recent biographies, in addition to the 
account in Herford-Simpson, are G. Gregory Smith, Ben Jonson {EML Series, 1919); Eric 
Linklater, Ben Jonson and King James (1931); John Palmer, Ben Jonson (1934). Copiously 
annotated texts of the various plays are ayailable in the Yale Studies in English (general editor 
A. S. Cook, 14 V, 1903-1926). 

22 jQjjsQn’s jijipjrisonment lasted from July till October, 1597. 

23 3^ P X. Bowers, “Ben Jonson the Actor,’* SP, xxxiv (1937). 392-406. 
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satire with delight, and the liveliest commentator of the day, Samuel Row- 
lands, was soon urging all poets to follow his lead: 

Good honest poets, let me crave a boon: 

That you would write, I do not care how soon, 

Against the bastard humors hourly bred 
In every mad-brain’d, wit-worn, giddy head. 

At such gross follies do not sit and wink; 

Belabor these same gulls with pen and ink! 

Et/ery Man out of His Humor was acted at the Globe the next year ( 1599 ), 
and Jonson was so proud of it that he rushed it into print in 1600 with a 
signed dedication to the gentlemen of the Inns of Court, the arbiters of 
elegance of the day. This play has been explained as an effort to employ the 
stage as a vehicle for the type of caustic satire which the censors of the press 
were prohibiting,^® and certainly it belongs to the same literary movement 
that produced the satires of Hall and Marston; but it is probably enough to 
say that Jonson was so delighted with the success of his new technique in 
Every Man In that in the second play he came close to running it to death. 
There is nothing like a dramatic plot in Every Man Out; it consists of 
dramatic episodes and acute psychological generalizations. The characters 
still have Italian names, but do not live in Italy. They inhabit the “Fortunate 
Island,” which in the obvious language of irony means England. Ten or 
twelve social misfits exhibit their egotistic folly through four acts, and in 
the fast-moving fifth each is by the logic of events kicked “out of his humor,” 
that is, into a more normal state of mind. The printed text is prefaced by a 
clever list of “the characters of the persons,” in which each is neatly impaled, 
like the insects in an entomologist’s collection; and there is an inordinately 
heavy mass of running commentary, four persons being used to emphasize 
the author’s views or show the wisdom of his method. 

We do not know what Shakespeare thought of Every Man out of His 
Humor, but it is safe to infer that his company did not find it rewarding, 
for several years passed before they again acted a play by Jonson. His next, 
Cynthia s Revels (1600), was sold to the boys of the Queen’s Chapel. It is a 
slighter piece, but even more aggressive, and in a number of respects forecasts 
Jonson’s development.^® It ends in an authentic masque, and includes the 
loveliest song that he yet had written: “Queen and huntress, chaste and fair.” 
In the elaborately satiric definitions of courtier types it goes beyond Every 
Man Out and prepares for the “characters” of Overbury and Earle. It is a 
last dramatic tribute to the aged Queen, who, as in Lyly, is pictured in 
Cynthia; but through the stately grace of the allegory tramps the burly figure 
of the author, originally called Criticus, but in the 1616 text magnified into 

Epigram ‘*To Poets” mThe Letting of Humor’s Blood in the Head-Vein (1600). 

See O. J. Campbell, Comicall Satyre and Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida (San Marino, 
1938), pp. 1-81- 

Sec E. W. Talbert, “The Classical Mythology and the Structure oi Cynthia’s Revels’* 
RQt (1943). 193-210; A. H. Gilbert, *‘Thc Function of the Masques in Cynthia’s Revels,” 
FQ, xxii (1943). 21 1-230. 
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Crites, the Judge. He is the man who is always right, receives the Queen’s 
ecstatic praise for his poetry and wisdom, and at the end writes himself 
Cynthia’s warrant to purge society, along with his chosen companion, Arete, 
or Virtue: 

Dear Arete and Crites, to you two 

We give the charge: impose what pains you please; 

Th’ incurable cut off, the rest reform. 

Such bumptiousness was intolerable, and Jonson was angrily laughed at. 
Even his admirer, Marston, seems to have gibed at him a little in the revised 
anti-war play, Histriomastix, in Jac\ Drum's Entertainment, and elsewhere. 
Jonson’s reply was Poetaster (1601), which begins with Envy hopefully rising 
''to damn the author,” but trodden underfoot by the mailed prologue of the 
piece. If not one of the greatest plays, Poetaster is one of the most amusing. 
The scene is Rome in the reign of Augustus, and the chief characters are the 
great poets of that age, their patrons and enemies. Jonson arrogates to himself 
the character of Horace and belauds him plentifully, while excoriating Mars- 
ton as the poetaster, Crispinus. But during the fifteen weeks that he spent in 
composition Jonson must have talked, and his intended victims were ready 
for him. Dekker’s more rapid pen was enlisted, and his Satiromastix, or the 
Untrussing of the Humorous Poet, must have been on the stage almost as 
soon as Poetaster, One appeared at Blackfriars, the other both at the Globe 
and at Paul’s. Jonson evidently knew of Dekker’s commission in time to add 
him as a subsidiary poetaster (Demetrius) and to work in some diverting 
calumny of the Globe company in Histrio.^^ Ben himself offered a broader 
target for ridicule than did the poetasters, and Dekker, with no virulence, has 
taken good advantage of it. His play is a mine of information on Jonson as 
his contemporaries knew him in 1601. His slowness in composition, self- 
esteem, his career as bricklayer and barnstorming actor, his poverty and 
sycophancy to the great, his killing of a player and escape from Tyburn by 
his “neck-verse,” his “parboiled face,” that looked “for all the world like a 
rotten russet apple when ’tis bruised,” and his habit of epigraraming his 
friends are all set down with the precision of a master realist. The two play- 
houses that gave Dekker’s play must have been well filled, and a printed text 
of Satiromastix was immediately in demand. 

Jonson recognized the glassiness of the house he lived in, and for a time 
withheld his stones. In a dignified “apologetical dialogue” to Poetaster he 
withdrew from the stage war and devoted himself to classic tragedy. In this 
he is in amusing contrast with Dick Steele, who, having given umbrage to 
his army friends by the seriousness of The Christian Hero, turned to 
comedy to retrieve his popularity.'® Jonson rescued himself by Sejanus 
(1603), a historical play of ponderous ethics and meticulous scholarship. It 

A slightly different conjecture of the situation is given by Herford and Simpson, op, cit, 
I. 27-29. Earlier and more elaborate discussion in J. H. Penniman, Tkc War of the Theatres 
(1897), and R. A. Small, The Stage-Quarrel between Jonson and the So-called Poetasters (1899). 

Sec Mr. Steele's Apology for Himself and His Writings (1714), p. 102. 
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has the kind of greatness that Chapman’s later tragedies have. Chapman, as 
well as Marston, wrote commendatory verses for the first quarto in 1605, 
and Chapman may indeed have had a part in composing the stage version. 
Shakespeare’s company produced it, as they later did Jonson’s other Roman 
tragedy of Catiline's Conspiracy (1611), and Shakespeare himself, now on 
the point of retiring as an actor, performed a part in Sejanus. The war of 
the theatres was quite over. 

Jonson’s training as a comic realist served him well in Sejanus, which gives 
an impressively real view of imperial Rome and develops the great figures as 
enlarged and darkened humor characters. It is an important play, but most 
important for what it led to, for it led to Volpone, the Fox (1606). This 
if rather dreadful comedy, acted by Shakespeare’s company, 
olponc which had now become the King’s, is supposed to take place in modern 
Venice; but its treatment of the theme of greed comes from Jonson’s study 
of the enormities of ancient Rome. The character symbolism peculiar to 
humor comedy is here intensified by imitating the method of the beast-fable, 
which taught how human types could be caricatured by representing them 
as animals.^® The chief villain is, as usual, called the fox; his agent is^the fly 
(Mosca), and his dupes are the birds of prey, crow, vulture, and raven. The 
technical perfection of the plot is a litde marred, but the h uman appeal a 
good deal increased, by the addition of three English types: Peregrine (the 
falcon). Sir Pol (the talkative parrot), and the latter’s extraordinarily British 
and modern wife. 

Very good judges have thought Volpone the finest of Jonson’s plays. 
D^den gave the palm to his next production. The Silent Woman (1609), 

which verges upon farce, as V olpone does upon tragedy. Either of them so 

wonderfully are they articulated and so amazingly lifelike— might doubtless 
assure Jonson’s place as the greatest satiric dramatist England has produced* 
but they are both surpassed by his third crowning play. The Alchemist 
(1610), which m tone strikes an exact center between the other two, and 
The Al- which has an even more perfect economy. In The Alchemist, it may be’ said 

chemist every word and gesture counts in the final effect. The fusion of classic method 

and English scene is here complete and could go no further. The place is not 
only London; it is the fashionable Blackfriars quarter where Jonson lived 
and from which he had signed the dedication of Volpone. Everything occurs 
either inside Lovewit’s house or before the door. The time is during the 
plague of 1610, which was raging as Jonson wrote, and it is not longer than 
the actual time the actors are on the stage. A single spring moves all the 
characters, the desire to get something for nothing. Three of the twelve 
dramatis personae are knaves; seven are dupes, representing five classes of 
people one would expect to see at Blackfriars: the young, professional law 
clerk, the luxury merchant dealing in tobacco and other courtly wares the 
pleasure-lovmg knight, the two Puritan preachers, and the wealthy young 
man up from the country with his sister. The remaining characters. Surly 

29 See ‘Anson’s Metempsyckosk;* PjQ, xxn (1943). 
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and Lovewit, are neither quite knave nor quite dupe, but potentially both, 
as the action reveals. Such was Jonson’s picture of his neighbors, presented 
without romance and quite without poetic justice, but also without bitter- 
ness. It lacks the harshness of Volpone and enforces its moral with a more 
cleansing laughter. 

Such precision could hardly be repeated without growing stale, and Jon- 
son’s later comedies are in some sense inferior. His comic art was a very 
jealous mistress, and from it he was more and more distracted by his famous 
masques which from 1610 demanded an increasing amount of his attention.®® 

Two very important plays were, however, produced: Bartholomew Fair in 

1614 and The Staple of News in 1626. The former is the complement of The Jonson's 

Alchemist, a picture of the other side of London, where the lower classes Tater Flays 

congregate at Smithfield during the famous August fair. It takes a larger 

canvas and many more characters, but Jonson finds much the same people 

there and the same vices. The characterization and satiric brilliance can 

hardly be said to be inferior to anything he had done, but the structure is 

less neat. The scenes in The Staple of News that ridicule the impostures of 

the new business of journalism are equally fine. “No man,” said Swinburne, 

not unwisely, “can know anything worth knowing of Ben Jonson who has 

not studied and digested the text of Ecery Man in His Hitmor, The Fox, The 

Alchemist, and The Staple of News; but any man who has may be said to 

know him well.” The Devil Is an Ass (1616) and The New Inn (1629) 

are on a lower plane, but they have more romantic charm than anything 

Jonson had written in drama since The Case Is Altered. As he grew older 

and sadder, and his classic certitude relaxed, he became in some ways more 

Elizabethan, and he gave best expression to this side of himself in the 

beautiful fragment of pastoral drama that he left uncompleted, The Sad 

Shepherd. 

John Marston®^ (1576-1634) has been called “a screech-owl among the John 
singing birds.” ®® He resembles John Donne a good deal, though scarcely in Marston 
genius. The son and heir-apparent of John Marston of Coventry, Esq., who 
was also a distinguished lawyer of London, he was educated at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, and early admitted to the Middle Temple, where it was 
expected that he would prepare for the bar. His father’s will leaves his law 
books “to my said son, whom I hoped would have profited by them in the 
study of the law, but man proposeth and God disposeth.” Like many of 
the young Templars, and like Ovid in Jonson’s Poetaster, Marston preferred 

Jonson*s masques and entertainments are best studied in Vol. vii of the Herford-Simpson 
Ben Jonson (Oxford, 1941), For valuable discussion and many illustrations see A. Nicoli, Stuart 
Masques and the Renaissance Stage (1937). 

A. C. Swinburne, A Study of Ben Jonson (1889), p. 74. 

The Plays of John Marston, ed. H. H. Wood (3V, Edinburgh, 1934-1938); Wor^s, ed. 

A. H. Bullcn (3V, 1887). See A. C. Swinburne, The Age of Shakespeare (1908), pp. 1 12-149; 

T. Spencer, “John Marston,” xm (1934). 581-599. 

L. Lockert, “Marston, Webster, and the Decline of the Elizabethan Drama,” Sewanee 
Rea., xxvn (1919). 62-81. 

R. E. Brettle, "‘John Marston, Dramatist: Some New Facts about His Life,” MLR, xxii 
(1927). 7-14; “John Marston ... at Oxford,” RES, m (1927). 398-405. 
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to write flamboyant and cynical verse. He fell strongly under the influence 
of Jonson, with whom he quarreled, violently but briefly. Playwriting was 
but an episode in the career of this fashionable youth; his plays all belong to 
a half-dozen years at the opening of the seventeenth century. At a rather late 
age he turned to the church, was ordained in 1609, married the daughter of 
an emment clergyman, and for most of the rest of his life held a good living 
in Hampshire. More than most of the genteel writers he scoffed at literary 
fame, and seems to have been really offended by the publication of his 
collected plays in 1633. When he died, the next year, he was interred in the 
choir of the Temple Church, and the Lancaster Herald enrolled his lineage 
and clerical dignity, but not his repute as a dramatist, in the Office of Arms. 

Marston wrote for the fashionable class and employed only the boys’ com- 
panies to give his plays— first that of Paul’s and later the Queen’s Revels 
children at Blackfriars, in which latter company he had a substantial financial 
investment. Jac{ Drum’s Entertainment (1600) is a boisterous farce, mai n ly 
interesting today for the probable ridicule of Jonson as Brabant Sr. The next 
year Paul’s produced a more famous pair of plays: Antonio and Mellida and 
Antonio’s Revenge, both printed in 1602.^® Marston likes the conventional 
Italian setting, using it in these plays and four others, but he handles it with 
realism. Feliche, “an honest bitter courtier” in Antonio and 
Melltda, resembles Jonson’s Asper in Every Man Out, and the play concludes 
vvith an armed epilogue jesting at the armed prologue in Poetaster. Marston’s 
p ay IS a more melodramatic Romeo and Juliet wdth a happy ending; its 
strangely matched sequel rather follows Hamlet and from start to finish is 
crammed wiffi ghosts and corpses.- Much lighter fare is offered in Marston’s 
What You Will, which, though not printed till 1607,- was probably com- 
^sed no later than 1602. The borrowed Italian plot is here very pleasantly 
handled, but it is overladen with irrelevant by-action relating apparently 
to the war of the theatres. Quadratus and Lampatho Doria, who quarrel a 
good deal, may to contemporaries have seemed lively portraits of Marston 

and Jonson, but posterity has found it hard to equate them with their 
originals. 

k (1604) and Parasitaster, or the Fawn (1606) Marston 

builds his plot around the figure of an Italian duke in disguise. Malevole 
in the former play wins the confidence of all by vociferous and unremitting 
acerbity, while the Fawn” attains the same end by universal geniality. Both 

of ari^ralMa^oT &e T f quembusness as a mark 

MP. m ri9o6) 281-4;- Shakespeare. Marston. and the Malcontent Type.” 

V 9 303, Tile Date of The Malcontent: A Rejornder/^ WES, xi (1935). 42-50. 
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are intricately plotted comedies exposing the manifold follies that abound in 
courts. Marston dedicated The Malcontent to the now reconciled Jonson, and 
in the epilogue repeated his humble admiration of the great man 

To whose desertful lamps pleased fates impart 
Art above nature, judgment above art. 

In 1605 he joined with Jonson and Chapman in producing one of the most 
excellent of all London comedies, Eastward Ho!, in which Marston’s pen 
seems to have been the most active and the wickedest.'^® His own Dutch The Dutch 
Courtesan, likewise printed in 1605, is hardly inferior; it is a play of the Courtesan 
most astounding high spirits, carrying knavery to the limits of laughter and 
the edge of tragedy. The ghoulishness that Marston often affected and the 
extraordinary bursts of violent language for which he was famous are con- 
spicuous in The Wonder of Women, or the Tragedy of Sophonisba (1606), Sophonisba 
a play of undoubted force and fine feeling, but written, as one may suspect 
from the prefatory epistle and the style, to show how different a classical 
tragedy might be from SejanusT^ 

Marston’s most violent characteristics, as displayed in his satires and Cyril 
Antonio's Revenge, were adopted and surpassed by the mysterious Cyril Tourneur 
Tourneur (c, 1580-1626) who first appears in 1600 as the author of a poet- 
ically expressed but obscure political parable in rime royal, The Transformed 
Metamorphosis.^^ His position in history depends upon two plays: The 
Revengers Tragedy, printed in 1607 as acted by the King’s company, and 
The Atheist's Tragedy, printed in 1611 “as in divers places it hath often been 
acted.” There was but a single edition of each play, and the vague publisher’s 
statement just quoted is the nearest thing to evidence that Tourneur enjoyed 
any repute at all in his own time. His fame is the gift of nineteenth-century 
romanticism, and was erected into an article of faith by Swinburne’s essay, 
which speaks extravagantly of Tourneur’s “unique and incomparable 
genius.” Tourneur is not a satirist or a realist to the extent that Marston 
is, and his idea of tragedy is not much subtler than that presented in Titus 

With reference, probably, to Jonson’s well-known consumption of midnight oil. In What 
You Will Lampatho Doria is less flatteringly called “Lamp.** 

See J. Q. Adams, ^'Eastward Ho! and Its Satire against the Scots,” SP, xxvm (1931). 

689-701; R. E. Brcttle, '‘’‘Eastward Ho/, 1605,” Library, ix {1928). 287-304; P. Simpson, “The 
Problem of Authorship oi Eastward Ho!,'" PMLA, lix (1944). 715-725. 

Marston also left a tragedy, The Insatiate Countess (printed 1613), based on stories in 
Painter, William Barksted seems to have had a hand in it. Marston’s comedies had a close but 
worthless imitator in another member of the Middle Temple, Edward Sharpham (1576-1608), 
author of The Fleire (1607) and Cupid's Whirligig (1607). 

■^2 Nicoll, The Works of Cyril Tourneur (Fanfrolico Press, 1930). See L. Lockert, “The 
Greatest of Elizabethan Melodramas,” Parrott Presentation Vol. (1935), pp. 103-126; E. M. 

Waith, “The Ascription of Speeches in The Revenger's Tragedy," MLN, lvii (1942). 119-121. 

See K. N. Cameron, “Cyril Tourneur and The Transformed Metamorphosis RES, xvi 
(1940). 1-7. 

‘^^The Age of Shakespeare (1908), pp. 262-289. Recent efforts to ascribe The Revengefs 
Tragedy to another author seem ill warranted. See, however, E. H. C. Oliphant, “The Author- 
ship of The Revenger's Tragedy," SP, xxiii (1926). 157-168; W. D. Dunkcl (same title), 

PMLA, XLvi (1931). 781-785; U. M. Eilis-Fcrmor, “The Imagery of The Revenger’s Tragedy 
and The Atheisfs Tragedy," MLR, xxx (1935). 289-301. 
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Andronicus; but he had a real gift for invective, and while exhibiting beastly 
hpres in the perpetration of Ul-motivated atrocities he was able to shroud 
IS stage in the miasma of bitter world-weariness which was one of the 
symptoms of the Jacobean reaction. He is perhaps the most striking dramatist 
in this particular genre; but it was a low and transient type of art and it is 
not strange that tlw earher play, The Revenger’s Tragedy, is more effective 
than Its successor. This kind of thing, as The Spanish Tragedy also shows, is 
Oiten done best wlien done for the first time. 

Thomas Middleton *= (1580-1627) is the complete Jacobean. His earliest 
ramatic attempts were made for Henslowe during the last year of Queen 

< f James’s reign (160^ 

1625) and fill n to the very end. He is as typical of Jacobean realism as 
hletcher is of its romance. Judgment was the merit that Middleton most 
regarded, and the best way of describing his plays is perhaps to say that they 
ave a spirit the Lord Chancellor Bacon would have esteemed. The author of 
the preface to the posthumous (1640) edition of A Mad World, My Masters 
one of Middleton’s early plays, strikes the right critical note: 

Here is no bombasted or fusti^ stufif, but every line weighed as with a balance, 
and every sentence placed with judgment and deliberation. 

Middleton writes in a time of dubiety, and in the text of this same play 
expresses the uncertainties of his actors in terms which might be generah^ 
to fit the whole structure of society: ^ ^ieranzea 

Sri T"' “T "P down. They 

He could have said as much for playwrights, and does suggest it in his preface 
to the excellent comedy he wrote with Dekker, The Roaring Girl (1611): 

m fehion of play-making I can properly compare to nothing so naturaUy as 
the iteration in apparel; for in the time of the great crop-doublet ^ hul 

i^tsSn ^ T TS P'^P®'^’ were only tfn 

As might be inferred, Middleton had no clear-cut convictions about dramat- 

with introduction by A. C. 'swinblne^ird r"' C ^Bald T ™ Mermaid Series, 

33-43; T. S. Eliot. For 'unoJot (='937). 

(1934); G. Bradford, “The Women of Middlemn ’.na wt 0"“^ “ Eltzaiefhan Essays 
14-39 reprinted in Elria^Aan W^Js "(rSTrek 4 ~ 

^®Le., fearful of the plague. 

766.^1^' ®' “Thomas Middleton and the Fashion in Playmafcing” (19^7). 
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ic structure, such as Jonson and Chapman had, and no very individualized 
poetic style. He seems to have had no close theatrical connections either. His 
plays were simply performed by all the theatrical companies there were, adult 
or boy, good, bad, or indifferent, as chance might in each case dictate. He is 
altogether an ambiguous person. By birth a Londoner; by education an 
alumnus of Queen’s College, Oxford; by descent the son of a citizen and 
bricklayer, who, however, bore the arms of a Westmorland family and had 
connections of some rank, Middleton remained a citizen, and from 1620 till 
his death served as City Chronologer, i.e. laureate for the Lord Mayor and 
corporation.^® One of the things that mark him is his emphatic lack of 
interest in the king and court. He has no cavalier propensities. This is one of 
the many differences that appear when his comedy, A Tric\ to Catch the Old 
One (1608), is compared with the play Massinger made out of it, A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts. He satirizes Puritans, university men, doctors, usurers, 
citizens’ wives, and country squires, always acutely and often obscenely. He 
hardly cares at all for heroes, villains, or ghosts; his interest, indeed, is not 
romantic, but psychiatric. Primarily it is an interest in the “under-dog,” in 
the man or woman with a complex; and something of this he says in his 
preface to The Roaring Girl, the play about the notorious Moll Frith: 

Worse things, I must needs confess, the world has taxed her for than has been 
written of her; but ’tis the excellency of a writer to leave things better than he 
finds ’em; though some obscene fellow, that cares not what he writes against 
others . . . though such a one would have ripped up the most nasty vice that 
ever hell belched forth, and presented it to a modest assembly, yet we rather 
wish in such discoveries, where reputation lies bleeding, a slackness of truth 
than fulness of slander. 

This is the spirit behind the enormously enlarging tragedies. Women, The 
Beware Women and The Changeling. Middleton received the story of de Changeling 
Flores and Beatrice-Joanna from a Puritan homilist’s book as an ultimate 
example of lechery and blood-lust. He palliates nothing, analyzes everything, 
and dismisses all with only a single moral: Judge not, that ye be not 
judged. 

Middleton stands with Jonson as a supreme dramatic realist, but two 
methods could hardly be more different. Jonson organizes microscopically, 
and attains a perfection of structure impossible even for himself to abide by. 

Jonson was never for a moment doubtful about labeling the knaves and 
fools in his dramatic world or any other. Middleton’s plays are case histories, 
put together in whatever way the data accumulate.®® His judgments are 
never final, and his characters are seldom damned. There is just one superla- 
tive that can be bestowed on Middleton: no artist of his time equals him in 
the un-Jonsonian ability to hold his hands off his people. Laisser-faire is the 

JonsoB succeeded him iu this post 

'SueymMsj The Triumphs of God* s Revenge against ...Murther (1621). 

See W. D. Dunkel, The Dramatic Technique of Thomas Middleton in His Comedies of 
London li/e (Chicago, 1925); R. C. Bald, **Thc Sources of Middletou’s City Comedies,” /EGP, 
araoi (1934). 373-387. 
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true source of his power. Even sympathy must be kept under, as he reminds 
the audience in the last words of The Changeling: 

All we can do to comfort one another, 

To stay a brother s sorrow for a brother, 

To dry a child from the kind father’s eyes, 

Is to no purpose: it rather multiplies. 

It may be considered lucky that so idiosyncratic an artist had often at his 
elbow a real man of the theatre. William Rowley {c. 1585-1626) was a farcical 
actor of repute, playing fat-clown parts, and he had also a pretty skill in 
producing popular plays.^^ The three or four he composed alone — e.g., All's 
Lost by Lust and A Shoemaker a Gentleman — show ability both in melo- 
drama and in low comedy He collaborated with many of the leading 
dramatists: with Heywood in Fortune by Land and Sea, Ford and Dekker in 
The Witch of Edmonton, Webster in A Cure for a Cuckold; and particularly 
with Middleton, during the latter part of their careers, in some of the best 
plays of the Middleton canon: A Fair Quarrel (1617), The Changeling 
(1622), and The Spanish Gipsy (1622). His hearty touch and his eye on the 
box-office did no harm, but his blank verse must not be mistaken for Middle- 
ton’s. The first scene of The Changeling, which Rowley wrote, contains such 
wretched lines as 

Fates, do your worst, I’ll please myself with sight 
Of her at all opportunities, 

and 

Or follow’d him in fate, had not the late league 
Prevented me. 

Tfou can’t tamper with life” was Middleton’s principle. Just once, at the 
close of his work, he came into the open and expressed himself as a partisan. 
It was an occasion when practically all London, court and city alike, joined 
with him in rejoicings over the failure of Prince Charles’s Spanish match. 
A Game at Chess (1624) is based on fugitive pamphlets that in the play 
are held together by dramatic symbolism and by inserted episodes more out- 
spoken and also more sentimental than had been Middleton’s way. The 
allegory, through which the contemporary figures and plots in an intricate 
game of international politics are represented by movements of players on a 

Rowley was also the author of a prose skit, A Search for Money, or the Lamentable 
Complaint for the Lxfss of the Wandering Knight, Monsieur V Argent (1609; reprinted, Percy 
which, though long drawn out, has some liveliness and realistic value. It deals 
with the current depression of trade and comes to the uncomforting conclusion that ready 
money, invisible both in London and in the country, has been locked up in hell and will 
never again be allowed to circulate. 

_ s^ Sec C. W. Stork’s edition of M's Lost by Lust (Philadelphia, 1910); P. G. Wiggin, 
Inquiry into the Authorship of the Middleton-Rowley Plays (Boston, 1897); A. Symons, ‘•Mid- 
dleton and Rowley," in Studies in the Elizabethan Drama (1919), pp. 211-261; W D Dunkel 
■Did not Rowley Merely Revise Middleton?" PMLA, xi-viii (1933). 799-805. 

1929)- See B. M, Wagner, “New Allusions to A Game at 
Chess. PULA, xuv (1929). 827-834; J. R. Moore, “The Contemporary Significance of Middle- 

ton s Gtfw I. (1935). 761-768. 
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chess-board, is too complex to be easily followed by modern readers; but on a 
stage in which each pawn had human proportions, and before an audience 
that recognized each detail, the effect was unparalleled. The Globe Theatre 
seems never to have been so crowded, till the Spanish ambassador forced 
it to be closed; and copies of the text, printed or manuscript, could not be 
multiplied fast enough. Rowley had no share in the writing, but played the 
great burlesque part of the Fat Bishop.®^ Within a year or two, he, Middleton, 
and King James all died, and an era had ended. 

On the periphery of drama lie forms of semi-dramatic spectacle and enter- Semi- 
tainment, aristocratic or popular, of which the most important is the masque, dramatic 
The origins of such festivities have been sought deep in the past, in folk- Forwij 
customs and fertility rites. Whatever the validity of such speculations, there 
are records of “mummings” and “disguisings” at the English court from 
the period of Edward III. In the fifteenth century there were “royal entries” 
into London and other cities and analogous pageants for the reception of 
distinguished personages. These were stationary or processional, more or 
less allegorical in theme, accompanied by music, and either pantomimic or 
with dialogue, though speech was quite subordinate to spectacle. The term 
mumming is significant. Of festivities at court there are abundant records 
from the time of Henry VIII. The central feature of some entertainments 
was a dance in which the maskers, noblemen and gentlemen (and on a 
famous occasion King Henry himself), chose partners from among the 
spectators. This intermingling of actors and guests, “after the manner of 
Italy” (if the much discussed phrase is to be so interpreted), became an 
established convention; a vestige of it is discernible in Comus. During the 
reign of Elizabeth we find such comparatively simple and rudimentary 
forms as Sir Philip Sidney’s charming Lady of the May (1578), an open-air 
entertainment for the reception of royalty; but these affairs could be elaborate 
and costly, as when the Earl of Leicester received Elizabeth at Kenilworth. 

At court the Queen discouraged lavish expense. The fashion influenced 
some plays, notably Peele’s Arraignment of Paris, and into other plays short 
masques are introduced. In episodes of The Faerie Queene the atmosphere 
and stately splendor of processional spectacle are evoked. But the form 
came to its full flowering at the extravagant court of James I and it lasted 
through the reign of Charles I. The modern reader, who has before him 
only the prose synopses of the action and dry descriptions of the scenes and 
costumes and movement to supplement the texts, must reconstruct in his 
imagination the gorgeousness of these occasions. Other masques, probably 
not so costly, were produced at the Inns of Court. 

The first fully developed court masque is Samuel DanieFs Vision of the The 
Tu/elt/e Goddesses (1604), which celebrates allegorically the blessings be- Masque 
stowed upon England by the new monarch. Among other poets who de- 
signed masques and supplied the accompanying speeches and dialogue were 

R. C. Bald in LTLS, Fch. 6, 1930, p. 102. 
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George Chapman, Francis Beaumont, Thomas Campion, and (at a later 
date) James Shirley. But it was Ben Jonson who fully exploited the possi- 
bilities for poetry inherent in the genre. Space is wanting to name here all 
his masques and entertainments (see the texts in the Oxford Jonson, Volume 
vn, and the introductions to each in ibid., n, 249-334); but there may be 
smgled out for bare mention those great creations. The Masque of Blackness 
(1605) and The Masque of Queens (1609), and the charming hymeneal 
masque for Lord Haddington (1608), which, because Jonson gave it no title, 
Gifford caUed T/^<? Hue and Cry after Cupid. Jonson, elaborating upon the’ 
clownish “antics” of earlier spectacles, developed the grotesque and often 
coarsely humorous “antimasque” which ushers in, and serves as a foil to, 
the authentic masque with all its dignity and magnificence. He made 
abundant use— sometimes ponderous use but often exquisitely graceful and 
fanciful-of classical mythology, English country life, folklore and supersti- 
tion, far-fetched travelers’ tales, and other materials drawn from his pro- 
digious learning; he employed also his eloquence and his lyric gift. Weight 
and gravity might be added to delicacy and grace, so that in his hands the 
masque sometimes became the vehicle for satire and social criticism and 
bold topical allusion, and for moral exhortation— thus pointing the way 
to Comus. The basic patterns and the poetry were worthy to be wedded 
to the elements of spectacle designed by the great architect Inigo Jones, first 
toe poet’s partner and afterwards his rival for acclaim, who was responsible 
tor the ornate settings, the ingenious machinery, and the elaborate baroque 
costumes. ^ 

Of various subsidiary forms, some of them provincial and rustic, there 
IS room to menuon only the annual shows in London at the inauguration 
ot the Lord Mayor. These were professional, allegorical, and topical in 
character. Among the dramatists who designed them and supplied the texts 
were George Peele and Thomas Middleton.®® 

5o pgf Student of various kinds of entertainments John Nichols Proor«tef nt 

S' of d 

backgrounds are explored 

^n.^ civic shows L F. W. F^LlT w 
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If the more than twenty plays which John Day ^ (c. 1574-1640), in conjunc- 
tion with other writers, prepared for Henslowe between 1598 and 1603 had 
survived, he would probably appear as just another competent hack-dramatist 
working along stereotyped lines. There was, however, a genuine vein of 
dreamy poetry in Day and a disposition to seek strange worlds, though these 
qualities show themselves fitfully, and in unstable combination with the 
bright social patter which was Day’s other chief gift. The Travels of the 
Three English Brothers (1607), by Day, William Rowley, and George Wil- 
kins, exaggerates the actual adventures of the three Sherleys in the East and 
makes its appeal to lovers of the exotic.^ It is a lower-middle-class play for the 
Red Bull audience, and is artistically not much superior to Heywood’s Four 
Prentices of London. Day’s Isle of Gulls (1606) seeks to put Sidney’s Arcadia 
on the stage, but neither faithfully nor with much clearness of narrative. 
Law Tric\s, or Who Would Have Thought It? (1608) has a lively intrigue 
complicated by the escape of a duke’s daughter from Turkish marauders and 
a denouement that makes use of the potion business of Romeo and Juliet. 
The third and best of these comedies, all acted by the Children of the Revels, 
is Humor out of Breath ® (1608), which presents tlie pretty, fantastic story 
of an usurping and a banished duke of Mantua and their six children, who 
pair off preposterously in treble matrimony. Day uses a great amount of 
riming verse, and likes scenes of pastoral disguise as well as scenes of daring 
wit. He may have begun Humor out of Breath with the intention of writing 
a humor comedy. The principal young man is named Aspero, and on his 
first appearance suggests Jonson’s Asper (in Every Man Out), if not Jonson 
himself, but he early loses his humor and becomes a guide into the land of 
romantic adventure. 

Day’s finest work is not a play, but The Parliament of Bees^ extant in a 
quarto of 1641 and also in a less carefully revised manuscript.^ It consists of 
twelve little scenes, or “characters,” as he calls them, in couplet verse, pictur- 
ing a variety of human types and situations by means of bees. Nothing much 
daintier has come to us from the seventeenth century. Day had the rare 

^Sec A. H. Bullen, The Works of John Day {1881). The Parliament of Bees and Humor 
out of Breath (cd. A- Symons) arc in the Mermaid Series volume, Hero and Other Plays. 

2 Sec S. C. Chew, The Crescent and the Rose (i937)» PP- 504-509» ^tnd “Islam and England 
during the Renaissance,** Moslem World, xxxi {1941). 37i'399- 

2 Sec M. E. Borish, “John Day’s Humor out of Breath,** Harvard Studies & Notes in PhiL 
& tit., ism (1934). i-ii. 

‘‘See S, R. Golding, “The Parliament of Bees,** RES, iii (1927). 280-304. 
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ability to improve his own work, and in most of these scenes has simply trans- 
lated bits of normal drama into the world of bees and thus salvaged them for 
immortality.® In the last two ‘"characters” Oberon and his fairies are brought 
in, and the poetic medium is quickened into tetrameter. 

Francis No more amiable personality than that of Francis Beaumont® (c. 1584- 

Beaumont 1616) has recorded itself in English plays. He was the most original, the 

sanest, and probably the wittiest of the cavalier dramatists. Born into a higher 

rank of the county aristocracy than Marston, he followed the same course a 
scant decade later, through Oxford and the Inns of Court to the theatres of 
the boys’ companies, and he came under Ben Jonson’s influence at the period 
when Jonson was first displaying his full greatness. Beaumont was one of the 
earliest and truest of the “Sons of Ben,” and his first play, The Woman-Hater 
^oman- (1607), is Jonsonian comedy sentimentalized. The clever bipartite plot 

later occupies a single day and goes up and down the street of a little Italian city, 

from the duke’s palace at one end to the bagnio at the other. Gondarino, the 
woman-hater, and Lazarillo, the glutton, are humor characters in boyish 
exaggeration; and there is witty satire at the expense of the new-made favor- 
ites at court and the political informers, who since the Gunpowder Plot of 
November, 1605, had been blighting England.® Essentially, however, The 
Woman-Hater is a romantic play about pleasant, well-bred people. In the 
Prologue Beaumont explains his attitude: 

I dare not call it comedy or tragedy; ’tis perfectly neither. A play it is which 
was meant to make you laugh . . . Some things in it you may meet with which 
are out of the common road. A duke there is, and the scene lies in Italy, as those 
two things lighdy we never miss. But you shall not find in it the ordinary and 
overworn trade of jesting at lords and courtiers and citizens, without taxation 
of any particular or new vice by them found out, but at the persons of them. 
Such he that made this thinks vile, and for his own part vows that he did never 
think but that a lord-born might be a wise man, and a courtier an honest man. 

When Beaumont began to write, the newest literary taste was that for 
Spanish fiction, brought in by the social prominence of the Spanish embassy 
at King James’s court as much as by its own outstanding merit and the 
current lack of such an art in England. One of the main characters in The 
Woman-Hater is a variation of the famous Lazarillo de Tormes; and in 
The Knight Beaumont’s next play, The Knight of the Burning Pestle, there is undoubted 
of the reference to Don Quixote, though it is unlikely that the dramatist had ac- 

Burning tually read Cervantes’ novel, the first part of which had been printed in Spain 

Pesde in 1605 and in Brussels in 1607. The play was probably produced by the chil- 

dren at Blackfriars about 1608. If it is not the greatest dramatic burlesque in 
English, it is certainly the most genuinely mirth-provoking and the most 


of the 

BurniBg 

Pestle 




*The plays drawn upon arc The Wonder of a Kingdom (1636) and Noble Soldier 
(1634), ill which Day seems to have collaborated with Dekker and Samuel Rowley respectively. 
® Scc C. M. Gaylcy, Beaumont the Dramatist (1914), and references under Fletcher, below, 

'^ Beaumont left Oxford very young, without a degree, and entered the Inner Temple in 1600. 
® Sec A. W. Upton, “Allusions to James I and his Court in Marston's Fawn znd Beaumont’s 
Woman-Hmer,* ** FMLA, xuv (1929). 1048-J065. 
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genial. It gives a cavalier aristocrat’s view oi the London middle class. Their 
purse-proud boisterousness, social inexperience, appalling aesthetic tastes, and 
passion for civic entertainments are uproariously ridiculed, without the least 
reflection upon their lives or characters. The humor is more extravagant, 
but much more kindly, than that in Eastward Ho! The citizens are pictured 
without rancor and without damaging contrast with cavalier types. If there 
is a cavalier type in this play, it must be old Master Merrythought, the red- 
nosed, ballad-singing reprobate, who is one of the most delightful progenitors 
of Mr. Micawber. 

One cannot say just when Beaumont and John Fletcher (1579-1625) began Beaumont 
to work together. Slight traces of Fletcher’s hand have been found in the and Fletcher 
two Beaumont plays just discussed. It is certain that by 1610 the two drama- 
tists were collaborating in plays which established forever the prestige of 
this famous partnership.® The Maid's Tragedy, which is rather sentimental 
than tragic, and the tragicomedies Philaster and A King and No King^^ 
stand at the head of their performance. In all these the guiding hand is 
Beaumont’s, and the great majority of the lines are in his style. The desire 
for escape is the chief characteristic. The plots are freely invented and set 
in strange places; Rhodes, Messina, and Armenia, where young patricians 
find themselves crushed under the coarse burdens of the world and battle 
for a better life. Beaumont is the great delineator of these febrile types, 
whom love, honor, and friendship drive to ecstatic pain, and sometimes to 
suicide. They are often strongly reminiscent of characters in Shakespeare’s 
later plays, but are markedly more fragile.^^ They are defeated by the 
grossness that surrounds them and frequently talk like disciples of Rousseau, 
as when Philaster exclaims: 

Oh that I had been nourish’d in these woods 
With milk of goats and acorns, and not known 
The right of crowns nor the dissembling trains 
Of women’s looks; but digg’d myself a cave, 

Where I, my fire, my cattle, and my bed 

Might have been shut together in one shed! {Philaster, iv, ii). 

Beaumont’s style is beautifully suited to these themes. It is in structure and 
emotional effect much like the style of Shakespeare’s last plays, rich in run-on 
lines and very sweetly modulated. It tends to elegiac and epigrammatic neat- 

® Sec S. A. Tanncnbaum, Beaumont and Fletcher: A Concise Bibliography (1938). The 
complete text is in The Worlds of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher (lov, Cambridge, 1905- 
1912); critical text with valuable commentary in the incomplete Variorum cd. (4V, twenty 
plays only, 1904-1913). The best general guide is E. H. C. Oliphant, The Flays of Beaumont 
and Fletcher (New Haven, 1927), with supplement, “Some Additional Notes,’* PQ, ix (1930). 

7-22. Consult also R. C. Bald, Bibliographical Studies in the Beaumont and Fletcher Folio of 
1647 (Bibl. Soc., 1938), and B. Maxwell, Studies in Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger (Chapei 

Hill, 1939). 

A. Mizener, “The High Design of A King and No King** UP, xxxviii (1940). 

133-154. , , , 

^^Sec D. M. McKcithan, The Debt to Shakespeare in the Beaumont^and-Fletcher Plays 
(Austin, 1938); but sec also A. H. Thorndike, The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on 
Shakjspere (Worcester, Mass., 1901). . 
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ness, and, without being at all stilted or verbose, strikes one as being the 
veritable language of ladies and gentlemen such as society has not yet quite 
succeeded in developing. 

Il lST""' i. Scornful Lady, 

y has a preponderance of Fletcher in it and is much more mundane, being a 

strict comedy of London life. It introduces some very famous humor 
characters in Abigail, the “waiting gentlewoman,” Sir Roger the curate, 
and Morecraft the usurer; but the main interest is love in high life, fantastic- 
ally considered, and the chief action resolves itself into a duel of the sexes, 
represented by the ingenious Loveless and the quite unnamed “Lady,” who 
(till the fifth act) outguesses him. This is the theme that Fletcher very 
successfully returned to in his later Wild Goose Chase, and then passed on 
to Congreve. It is not in Beaumont’s spirit, and the latter’s contribution may 

not be very much more than the long opening scene and the second scene 
of Act V. 

Beaumont’s life as a playwright was shorter than Marston’s. In 1612 or 
1613 he married and retired from London to live the short remainder of his 
hfe as a landed aristocrat in Kent, leaving Fletcher to bear the chief re- 
Fletcher sponsibility for the colossal “Beaumont-Fletcher” output, which ultimately 
without amounted to over fifty plays. In nearly all these Fletcher had a considerable 

Beaumont part, and m something like a third of the number his is the only hand that 

has been clearly detected. It is an easy hand to detect, for Fletcher early 
developed an individual type of blank verse, marked by an enormous pro- 
portion (<r. 90 percent) of end-stopped lines and an unprecedented number 
{c. 70 percent) of double or treble endings. His use of words is very difFus p 
where Beaumont prided himself on being laconic. Fletcher makes his blank 
verse so conversational that his plays have no need of prose and are perhaps 
&e most readable of all verse dramas. The earliest is probably The Faithful 
Shepherdess, a pastoral after the general fashion of such Italian works as 
Guarmi’s Pastor Fido and Cinthio’s Egled^ Fletcher’s preface to it contains 
his well-known definition of the new type of play that became so closely 
linked with his name. 

The A tragicornedy is not so called in respect of mirth and killing, but in respect it 

Faithful wants deaths, which is enough to make it no tragedy, yet brings some near it, 

Shepherdess "^hich is enough to make it no comedy. 

It was acted by one of the boys’ companies about 1608, but, like The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle, was so novel in method that it failed on the stage, and 
was immediately after printed with commendatory verses by Beaumont, 
Chapman, pd Jonson. Fletcher’s style is still immature in this lusciously 
romantic piece, but his graceful fluency is already conspicuous, and one 
recognizes in passages like the Priest of Pan’s riming hymn in Act 11 the 

origin of the “pretty paganism” of Keats’s 
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* More normal Fletcherian tragicomedy is contained in The Loyal Sub- 

A Wife for a Month, and The Mad Lover, all marked by great ex- 
travagance of plot; and this sort of thing is still more charmingly done in 
Women Pleased (on the theme, in part, of Chaucer’s Wife of Bath's Tale ) ; 
in The Humorous Lieutenant, which combines scenes of excruciating comic- 
ality with an elevated Oriental plot suggestive of A King and No King; 
and in The Chances, based on one of Cervantes’ Exemplary Novels first 
published in 1613. Another of these tales was used in Love's Pilgrimage 
(which may not be entirely Fletcher’s); and his remarkably close contact 
j with contemporary Spain appears again in The Pilgrim, founded on Lope 

de Vega’s play of the same title. Best of all, possibly, is The Island Princess, 
the exotic and exciting play that Fletcher constructed, about 1622, from 
Argensola’s Spanish history of the conquest of the Molucca Islands (1609). 
The literature of escape could hardly go farther, and Milton remembered 
to great effect the languorous odors with which Fletcher suffuses his islands 
of Ternate and Tidore: 

^ We are arriv’d among the blessed islands, 

Where every wind that rises blows perfumes, 

I And every breath of air is like an incense.^® 

The rather vague borderline between tragicomedy and pure comedy may 
be thought to be crossed in the early Monsieur Thomas (based on Part two 
of d’Urfe’s French novel, Astree, 1610), which is very uproarious and 
also very sentimental; and in the masterly dramatization of another of 
Cervantes’ novelas. Ride a Wife and Have a Wife, which is one of Fletcher’s 
last and best plays. Lighter comic work — often very light and very broad, 
r but seldom unlaughable — is found in Wit without Money and in Fletcher’s 

I sequel or counterpart to The Taming of the Shrew, which he called The 

I Woman's Prize, or The Tamer Tamed, and which may be one of his very 

earliest plays. At the opposite emotional pole from these stand another early 
play, Cupid's Revenge (a melodrama derived from two stories in Sidney’s 
Arcadia), and two early tragedies of great sentimental power, in plot Roman 
and British-Roman respectively, Valentinian and Bonduca, 

Fletcher knew the remedy for a tired and distrustful world, which was 
j not to satirize but divert it. His plays are artificially flavored, and the 

I condiments he uses most are variety and vehemence. To be sure, the variety 

is somewhat superficial, and the vehemence may be specious. These are less 
I deeply poetic qualities than Beaumont’s vibrant idealism and gnomic grace, 

but they have never lost their attractiveness for average humanity. The 
reading of Fletcher is like a long voyage through a tropical archipelago. 

For carefoil discussion see E. M. Waith, “CBaracterization in John Fletcher’s Tragicomedies,” 
iSES/ XIX (1943). 141-164; and on the general type sec F. H. Risdne, Tragicomedy 

The plays mentioned in this paragraph arc not listed in chronological order. Modern 
criticism has been much more successful in apportioning the authorship of the Beaumont- 
Fletchcr-Massinger plays than in determining their dates. A list in approximate chronological 
order is given in CHEL, VI. 137-140. 

The Island Princess, i, in. Compare Paradise Lost, ir. 636 ff., iv. 159 £f. 
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I The air is sultry and tempestuous, the landscapes are over-florid; but no 

f one forgets the experience, though most of the details — except the mag- 

nificent songs and the electric scenes of tension — will soon fade from 
memory. Fletcher was with Chapman and Shakespeare in the small list 
^ of men whom Ben Jonson professed to love, and he was chosen to be Shake- 

speare’s official successor at the new Globe of 1613. Beginning as a writer 
for the boys’ companies, he soon rose to the service of the King’s Men, and 
after collaborating with their leading poet in Henry VIII and The Two 

i Noble Kinsmen continued as the chief dramatist for that premier company 

till his death in the plague of 1625. Among all the playwrights of the day 
no more practical substitute for Shakespeare could have been found. Fletcher 
kept his two theatres of the Globe and Blackfriars very prosperous, and to 
I contemporary critics it was not always as evident as it should have been 

I that they had suffered a great loss in the exchange they had made. Even 

the exquisite poet, Henry Vaughan, concludes his lines “Upon Mr. Fletcher’s 
I Plays” (1647) with the words: 

i This or that age may write, but never see 

I A wit that dares run parallel with thee. 

" True, Ben must live; but bate him, and thou hast 

Undone ail future wits and matched the past. 

I For about a dozen years Fletcher provided the King’s company with 

ij three or four plays per annum; and in this Herculean task he received 

j occasional assistance from a number of other dramatists, such as William 

I Rowley, Nathan Field, and even Jonson. Some of the most interesting plays 

I Fletcher and — C-g-, The Knight of Malta, The Bloody Brother, and The Fair Maid of 

I Massinger the Inn — offer very difficult problems of multiple authorship. Fletcher’s 

great associate, however, during his latter years was Philip Massinger, who 
^ combined with him in more than a dozen plays before 1623. They include 

^ many of the best in the Fletcher canon: the tragedies of Thierry and Theo- 

j doret, Barnavelt, The False One, The Prophetess, The Double Marriage, 

I and The Louer's Progress; and, among the tragicomedies. The Little French 

I Lawyer, Beggars* Bush, The Custom of the Country, The Spanish Curate, 

I The Sea-voyage, and The Elder Brother, It is to be remarked that these are 

i mixed plays. Of the tragedies, only Barnavelt, out of contemporary Dutch 

j history, and Thierry and Theodoret, from an ancient French chronicle, have 

much tragic feeling, though they all contain violent deaths. The tragicomedies 
are wonderful blends of farce and high romance. Among the most inter- 
esting of them all are The False One, which handles much the same subject 
I as Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra, and The Sea-voyage, which is a pendant 

: to The Island Princess, dealing v/ith sidYcntmcs amid tht isLitbcst sezs. The 

Little French Lawyer and The Spanish Curate have some of the most rollick- 

Sec E. H. FcMowes, Songs and Lyrics from the Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher (1928) ; 
I E. S- Lindsay, *‘Tiic Music of the Songs in Fletcher’s Plays,” SP, xxi (1924). 325-356, and 

it “^Thc Original Music for Beaumont’s Play, The Knight of the Burning Pestle*' SP, xxvi (1929). 

'425-443- 

See Theodore Spencer, "TAe Tu/o Noble Kinsmen,** MP, xxxvi (1939). 255-276. 
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ing scenes in dramatic literature; but perhaps the best play of the group is 
Beggars' Bush, which, without servile imitation, contrives to combine the 
main romantic interests in As You U^e It and The Merchant of Venice 
with the vagrant comedy in Jonson’s Masque of the Metamorphosed Gipsies 
(1621). 

Massinger’s contribution to the “Beaumont-Fletcher” Folios is in bulk 
very considerably larger than Beaumont’s; but in the plays he wrote with 
Fletcher Massinger was never the controlling partner, and this may have 
something to do with the fact that Massinger withdrew from participation 
and took service with another company a couple of years before Fletcher’s 
death. It is Fletcher who gives these plays their characteristic flavor, which 
is not very different from that of his unaided work. It is usually he who 
handles the great scenes of climax or boisterous nonsense, and who conceives 
the most original characters, while Massinger, who is one of the world’s 
finest dramatic technicians, attends usefully to the openings and closes and 
the general coherence.^® 

See M. Chelii, Etude sur la collaboration de Massinger avec Fletcher et son groupe (Paris, 
1926). 
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Caroline Drama, 1625-1642 

Philip Massinger ’■ (1583-1640) was born at Salisbury, a few miles from 
the Earl of Pembroke’s Wilton House, and was most likely given his Chris- 
tian name in compliment to the Earl’s brother-in-law, Sir Philip Sidney. 
His father was a man of standing, fellow of Merton College, Oxford, Member 
of Parhament, and confidential agent of the Herbert famfiy." These influences 
have affected much of the son’s literary work, as was long ago pointed out 
by the historian, S. R. Gardiner; 

In many of Massinger’s plays we have a treatment of the politics of the day so 
p ain and transparent, that any one who possesses only a slight acquaintance 
with the history of the reigns of the first two Stuarts can read it at a glance.* 

Massinger’s loplty is to the old aristocracy as against both royal absolutism 
and the ambition of courtly parvenus. One of his earlier plays, The Bond- 
man * (1623), which is dedicated to Philip, Earl of Montgomery, satirizes 
me amateur-admiral Buckingham, the young and powerful favorite of 
J^g James. The Great Du\e of Florence^ (1627), written soon after the 
eaA of James, seems to present Buckingham less rancorously in his relation 
to bom the old and the new king. Two later plays. Believe as You Ust^ 
(1631) 3 .ndThe Maid of Honor ^ (1632?), introduce propaganda in behalf 
of King Charles’s unfortunate brother-in-law, the Elector Frederick, who 
was one of the outstanding victims of Spanish diplomacy and the Thirty 
Years War (1618-1648). ^ 

The core of seriousness in Massinger shows itself also in his attitude to 
religion. He collaborated with Dekker in The Virgin-Martyr, an cssentiaUy 
Cathohc tragedy of St. Dorothea. In his Renegade ® (1624) the noblest 
character IS a Jesuit priest; and in The Maid of Honor the heroine, Camiola, 
resolves the play by a course unusual on the English stage, that of entering 

Massinger appeared first in 1805 and was reprinted by F. Cunningham 
edfl; W / T f " 'f Series, ed. A. Symons. There is no modern cSS 

but most of the plays have been elaborately edited as indicated below See S A 

“PhiKrfxr ■ ™ ^ Drame de Massinger (Paris, 1024); B T Spencer 

Phihp J;J«.ng=r, m Sevemeenth Century Studies, ed. R. Shafer (1933), pp. 3-1 19 ' 

“Arthur Massinger,” tTLS. July 16, 1931, P- 564 

■» 75 - 5 . pp. J.4-33.. 

^ Ed, J. M. Stochholm (Baltimore, 1933). 

® Reprinted, Malone Soc, (1927). 

^Ed. E. A- W. Bryne (1927). 

* Sec W. G. Rice, “The Sources of Massinger’s The Renegado," PQ, xi (1932). 65-75. 
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a nunnery. His style, always suave and lucid, is often over-rhetorical, and 
his characters commonly lack the vitality that Fletcher could give. His forte 
is dramatic structure, and here very few seventeenth-century playwrights 
could equal him. The Du\e of Milan ® (r. 1621), a transplanting of the 
Herod and Mariamne story to sixteenth-century Italy with many grafts 
from Othello, and The Unnatural Comhat'^^ on 2. Cenci-like theme of horror, 
are deftly planned, but melodramatic. The Roman Actor (1626), which he 
\ termed “the most perfect birth of my Minerva,” is indeed a noble tragedy 

5 in solemn sort; but it is in comedy that Massinger most escapes from the 

mechanical and drab excellence which is his weakness. His serious nature 
I seemed to require the fillip that comedy gave, and it is his comedy that 

best justifies the very high tributes which modern critics have paid him: 

“next to Shakespeare as a dramatist pure and simple,” and “our first 
conscious producer of modern literary comedy.” 

Massinger’s finest comedies are two on contemporary English themes: 

A New Way to Ray Old Debts (1626) and The City Madam (1632). 

The first is made on the formula of Middleton’s A Tric\ to Catch the Old 
One, Massinger’s play is twenty years the later, and may well appear two 
centuries later, so expertly has it been modernized. He builds it around A New 
the actual figure of Sir Giles Mompesson (1584-1651), a notorious ex- Way to Pay 
i tortioner of the day and protege of Buckingham, who had been unmasked Old Debts. 

I and convicted in 1621. Massinger has enlarged him into the terrific Sir 

j Giles Overreach, who has the lineaments of the modern city boss, keeping 

j out of office himself (unlike Mompesson) — ^"‘in being out of office I am 

I out of danger,” he says — and executing his sinister schemes by means of 

j venal judges and slavish henchmen. The wild young realistic rogue of 

I Middleton’s intrigue comedy is replaced by a new type of hero in Wellborn, 

I the good-hearted spendthrift, who in his own character and in such de- 

scendants as Charles Surface of The School for Scandal became the idol of 
the eighteenth-century stage. Middleton’s realistic plotting is replaced by 
a romantic trick that is the pivot on which Massinger makes his whole play 
revolve. It is but a whisper in the closing lines of Act i, seen but not heard 
by the spectators, whereby Lady All worth endows Wellborn with that 
most priceless of modern boons: credit. The cataclysmic denouement, which 
seems generations more recent than that of Jonson’s Alchemist, is engineered 
by recourse to modern chemistry. From the opening scene to the last this 
I 

^ Ed. T. W. Baldwin (Lancaster, Pa., 1918). In this connecdon bare mention may be made 
I of Robert Gomcrsairs Oxford play, The Tragedy of Lodovick, Sforza, Du\e of Milan (1628; 

! ed, B. R, Pearn, Louvain, 1933), which keeps much closer to history than Massinger does. 

^® Ed. R. S. Tclfcr (Princeton, 1932). 

! iiRd. W. M. Sandidge (Princeton, 1929). 

I ^2 Craickshank, op. at., p. 123. 

M. G3i.ylty, Representative English Comedies, in (1914), p. Ixxxix. Note also William 
! Archer’s high tribute to Massinger in Old Drama and the Neu/ (1929), pp. 100 S, 

J ^^ Ed, A. H. Gruickshank (Oxford, 1926). 

^^Ed- Rudolf Kirk (Princeton, 1934). 

See R. H. Ball, “Sir Giles Mompesson and Sir Giles Overreach,” in Parrott Presentation 
Fol. (1935), pp. 277-287, and The Amazing Career of Sir Giles Operreach (Princeton, 1939). 
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play moves with enormous power. Massinger’s vis comica is as pulverizing 
as Jonson’s is in Volpone, though far less human; and as Edmund Kean 
played A New Way to Pay Old Debts in the early nineteenth century, the 
effects seem to have exceeded anything that can be expected or desired of 
comedy: 


The City 
Madam 


John Ford 


In the famous scene in the fifth act the power of Kean’s acting was so intense 
that women in the audience shrieked with terror and Lord Byron was seized with 
a convulsive fit. That experienced actress, Mrs. Glover, fainted on the stage, Mrs. 
Horn staggered to a chair and wept aloud; while Munden, who played Marrall, 
stood so transfixed with terror that he had to be removed from the stage.^*^ 

Kean likewise revived The City Madam under the title of Riches, and 
John Keats reviewed the performance with approval in The Champion 
newspaper (December 21, 1817). Here Massinger seems to have set himself 
the task of modernizing another great comedy of the previous age, Eastward 
Ho! Again he adds a Dickens-like super-monster in Luke Frugal, the hypo- 
crite, who has the same malign brilliance as Overreach. The plot concerns 
the troubles of a sober and wealthy citizen. Sir John Frugal, with his 
pampered wife and daughters. It is the situation of Eastward Hoi, but here 
both daughters are perverse and both apprentices riotous. Even the Virginian 
interest of Eastward Ho! is paralleled in a scene of most caustic cynicism, 
in which Luke, newly come into the family wealth, bargains with some 
pretended Indian chiefs over the sale of his undesired sister-in-law and nieces 
for export. Massinger, said Arthur Symons, “is the late twilight of the long 
and splendid day of which Marlowe was the dawn.” The twilight came on 
robed in solemn clouds of rhetorical tragedy and brilliant coruscations of 
comic lightning, but what Hamlet called the modesty of nature had largely 
disappeared from view. 

John Ford^ (1586-c. 1655), whose name often appears characteristically 
anagrammatized on his title-pages as Fide honor (by faith, honor), was 
the greatest dramatist of the reign of Charles 1. He had collaborated with 
Dekker in various earlier plays, mainly lost. One of these, still surviving, is 
The Suns Darhng (1624), a “choral masque” which contains passages of 
very great beauty. The eight plays that are Ford’s unaided work all prob- 
ably belong to the reign of Charles; none can have been written much before 
the auAor’s fortieth year. Four are comedies or tragicomedies, and would 
be of little interest but for their connection with his four transcendent trag- 


Parker, quoted in Cruickshank’s ed., p. 129. 

18 Gifford’s edition of Ford, revised by A. Dyce (1869), is of lasting importance. A more 

(Louvain, 1908-1927; with text of TAe 
ed. W. Bang, Warn 1905). Five plays are in the Mermaid Series volume, with intro- 
The best commentaries are M. J. Sargeaunt, John Ford (Oxford, 
^19 Tragic Muse of John Ford (1945). 

•1 number includes Queen, or the Excellency of her Sex (1653), which internal 
^ssigns^to For^ Sec H. D. Sykes, ‘‘John Ford’s Posthumous Phy, The Queen 
in Sidehghts on Elizabethan Drama (Oxford, 1924), pp. 173-182; and pp. 185-199, for 

Ford rTn ^ authorsh^ of The Spanish Gipsy. For further addition to the 

k’ Ehzabethan-Restoration Palimpsest,” MLR, txxy (1940). 287-319, 

and G. T. Sensabaugh, **Anothcr Play by John Ford,” MLQ, m (1942). 595.601! 
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edies. Ford is like no one but Webster, although, with great similarities, 
j these two have also great differences. The Broken Heart was acted by the Ford -and 

j King’s Men at Blackfriars sixteen or eighteen years after the same company Webster 

had performed The Duchess of Malfi. Both poets are remarkable for their 
j portraits of suffering women. Both are great dirge-writers, though not other- 

j wise given to song. Neither finds much place for comedy in his serious plays, 

j Ford’s prologue to The Bro\en Heart overtly abjures such matter; 

I The title lends no expectation here 

Of apish laughter, or of some lame jeer 
j At place or persons; 

I and indeed his attempts at comic relief are almost always failures. Like 

j Webster, but less frequently, Ford uses melodramatic devices to deepen his 

psychological effects. The mechanical chair in The Bro\en Heart and the 
entrance of Giovanni in 'Tts Pity with Annabella’s heart on his dagger are 
in the Websterian tradition. The great difference between these writers is 
in their tone and style. Webster’s method is unnaturally violent, Ford’s 
unnaturally quiet. To pass from one to the other is almost like passing from 
a train-wreck to the incurable ward of a hospital. The lines of Webster 
which burn themselves unforgettably into our minds — am Duchess of 
Malfi still,” etc. — are followed in Ford by bleak and anguished whispers. 

There is hardly a detachable line in the beautifully intricated fabric of his 
dramas. This is partly the result of twenty years more of disillusion, and it 
may partly be the influence of Beaumont, whose marmoreal style Ford 
seems to have taken as a model 

Ford is, in a noble sense, a psychopathic dramatist, dealing with the 
pathology of love and honor. In 1621 Robert Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly appeared, and Ford’s first published play. The Lovers Melancholy 
? (1629), relies very frequently upon this great work. He borrowed from FordsPsy- 

it heavily in the psychology of three of his tragedies as welL^° 'Tis Pity <^hopathic 
Shes a Whore is a study of romantic incest, Love's Sacrifice of moral ses 

(though not actual) adultery, and The Bro\en Heart of various erotic frus- 
trations, Just as in Middleton, there are hardly any bad people in Ford. His 
I characters are their own worst enemies, and are destroyed by psychoses that 

arise out of generous natures. They are inevitably destroyed, for civilized 
man is always too weak in this dramatist to cope with the emotional wilder- 
ness into which he has wandered. One of Ford’s most pathetic, though 
possibly unconscious, tricks is to recall the days when men and women were 
stronger: to cast the estimable duke of Love's Sacrifice in the role of Othello; 
to make the old buffoon, Mauruccio, chant, 

i 

Thus do we march to honor’s haven of bliss. 

To ride in triumph through Persepolis! {Love's Sacrifice, ii. i). 

See S. B. Ewing, Burtonian Melancholy in the Blays of John Ford (Princeton, 1940); 
also G. F. Sensabaugh, “John Ford and Platonic Love in the Court,” SP, xxxvi {1939). 206- 
226, and *‘Jobn Ford and Elizabethan Tragedy,” PQ, xx {1941). 442-453. 
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and make Giovanni in 'Tis Pity speak for a moment like Faustus, 

Let poring book-men dream of other worlds; 

My world and all of happiness is here, 

And I Id not change it for the best to come: 

A life of pleasure is elysiumf (v. iii), 

or like Tamburlaine, 

why, I hold fate 

Clasp’d in my fist, and could command the course 
Of time’s eternal motion (v. v). 

Except when he tries to write comedy, Ford is one of the most refined of 
dramatists, both in the delicacy of his constructive methods and the essential 
decency of his probings into disordered soul-states. The gallery of broken 
hearts in his well-named and well-set Spartan tragedy, where one sees char- 
acter after character enduring the unendurable till he quietly collapses, is 
perhaps the best monument of Ford’s sympathetic and pessimistic art. 

In the year after Burton’s Anatomy another psychological masterpiece was 
published, Francis Bacon’s History of the Reign of King Henry VII (1622); 
and in this Ford found the motive for his fourth tragedy, Per\in Warbec\^ 
which was acted by Queen Henrietta Maria’s company and printed in 1634. 
For a generation there had hardly been a great English history play, and 
since Marlowe s Rdward II there had been none of this quietly analytical 
character. 

Studies have of this nature been of late 
So out of fashion, so unfollowed. 

Ford apologized in his prologue. To him Perkin offered an irresistibly at- 
Oracuve subject: the sincere and generous imposter, “a king and no king ” 
in the deepest sense. The famous Beaumont-Fletcher play of that title 
doubtless gave suggestions, just as another aspect of the same play, the incest 
inotive must have influenced 'Tis Pity. But in Bacon’s analysis of the minds 
of Perkin and his adversary, the astute Henry VII, Ford found incitement 
to Ae subtle character work in which he exceUed. The noble personalities 
of Perkin and his wife, her father, and her discarded lover Dalyell are ex- 
quisitely developed, and the two kings, James of Scotland and Henry of 
England, are wonderfuUy just studies. The language, which, as Hartley 
Qoleridge said, in all Ford’s plays “is as clear as the stars on a frosty night,” 
is nowhere lovelier or more completely subjected to its dramatic purpose: 
instoce, in Perkin’s farewell to Katherine (m. ii), in which, as so 

often, the sense of tragic futility is emphasized by an ironic after-echo of 
Marlowe: 

History 

OJ r\in warbeck, (1618). Sec J. L. G. Brereton, “The Sources of Ford’s Perkin Warbeck ” 
Anglia, XXXIV (1911). 194-234, and M. C. Struble’s edition of the play (Seattle 1026) See 
^ Uwence BaM>, ‘Abnormal Psychology in John Ford’s Perkfit Wi^beck," MLN. u (193^). 

-2 and Ford (1840), p. xlv, note. 
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If thou hear’st 

I A truth of my sad ending by the hand 

Of some unnatural subject, thou withal 
I Shalt hear how I died worthy of my right 

j By falling like a king; and in the close, 

Which my last breath shall sound, thy name, thou fairest, 

Shall sing a requiem to my soul, unwilling 

Only of greater glory, ’cause divided 

From such a heaven on earth as life with thee. 

But these are chimes for funerals: my business 
Attends on fortune of a sprighdier trump; 

For love and majesty are reconcil’d, 

And vow to crown thee empress of the west. 

The greatness o£ Perkin Warbec\ needs to be dwelt on, lest hasty readers 
of Ford get the idea diat his effects are simply the consequence of lurid or 
unhealthy subjects. 

The example of Jonson’s great plays can be traced in most of the later The School 
dramatists. It is often strong in Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger, though Jonson 
all those writers tended more toward escape and romance than Jonson 
ordinarily did. The first of his immediate heirs is Nathan Field (1587- 
1620), who as a boy had been “taken up” or kidnaped for the Chapel Nathan 
Children in time to act important parts in Cynthia's Repels and Poetaster, 

Jonson read Horace and Martial with him, and doubtless helped to undo 
whatever Puritan inheritance Nat might have received from his father, the 
Reverend John Field, who had been much the same sort of play-hater as 
Ben’s own parent. When Field grew up, he joined the adult actors and was 
accounted second only to Burbage. Around 1612 he produced two lewd 
London comedies, A Woman Is a Weathercoc\ and Amends for Ladies, 
both acted by the boys’ companies. Later he collaborated with Massinger in 
a fine tragedy, The Fatal Dowry (c, 1618), and had a hand in certain 
Beaumont-Fletcher plays; e.g., The Knight of Malta and Four Plays in 
One, Field naturally knew the stage, and he molded his structure, though 
not his moral philosophy, upon Jonson’s. He is adept at bright dialogue, 
brisk action, and clever disguise. His prose is lively and idiomatic; but his 
humor characters, though very varied, are superficial, and his verse is un- 
inspired. 

Richard Brome {c, I590<. 1652) is first mentioned in the introduction to Richard 
Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair (1614), where he is alluded to familiarly as 
the “man” or personal servant of the author, who attended to his education, 
as was his wont. Jonson’s patronage may account for the fact that^ Brome 
became the friend of Dekker, Fletcher, Ford, and Shirley; and in 1623 he 

Set Nathan Field f the Actor-Playwright (New Haven, 1928). 

24 Kcprintcd in a Mermaid Series volume, Nero and Other Plays, with introduction by 
A. W. Verity. 

25 Q Lockert (Lancaster, Pa., 1918). 

^^Wor^s of Richard Brome (3V, 1873). Sec C. E. Andrews, Richard Brome, a Study of 
Pik Life and Worlds (1913). 
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had written a comedy, licensed but now lost, in collaboration with Jonson’s 
son, Benjamin Jr. His name appears with Dekker’s on the title-page of 
the interesting Late Lancashire Witches (1634), and he has claim to 
fiftem extant plays of his own, which are about as full of Jonsonian 
qualities as the plays of a mediocre dramatist could be.^^ Most of them are 
humor or intrigue comedies. They retained their popularity into the Restora- 
tion age and are still instructive as pictures of manners, and, though coarse- 
grained, are readable. The Antipodes (1638) is a clever tour de force in 
Peregrine’s bookish humor for travel-literature and various 
other humors are cured by a pretended voyage to the antipodes. There was 
a strain of romance in Brome, which rather increased in his later work. 
Ks best play is his last and his most romantic, A Jovial Crew, or The Merry 
Beggars (1641), which was acted very shortly before the closing of the 
eatres. It is, as the prologue well describes it, a play 

Of fortune-tellers, damsels and their squires. 

Expos’d to strange adventures through the hriars 
Of love and fate, 

a play that still retains a great deal of Jonson, but is most suggestive of 
the Jonson of The Metamorphosed Gipsies, The Sad Shepherd, and the 
better scenes of The New Inn. 

Shakerley Marmion (1602-1639), an impoverished member of a dis- 
tinguished family, after taking his M. A. at Oxford in 1624 and soldiering 
for a while in the Low Countries, pushed his literary fortunes with some 
success, but died prematurely as a result of service in the troop of horse 
w ich his friend. Sir John Suckling, raised for the campaign against the 

W P mythological poem, Cupid 

and Psyche (1637) and three comedies of merit : Holland’s Leaguer (isL) 

A Fine Companion (1633), and The Antiquary {c. 1635). They are amus- 
ing y written, with considerable display of classical learning and much 
Jonsonian reminiscence. The humors of the coward Captain Whibble (an 
itation of Bobadill) m A Fine Companion and of the antiquary in the 
play of that name were long appreciated. Marmion will leave the modern 
reader with a favorable impression of his talents and of the cavalier society 

is trTand°K‘^'' 

IS true and nis language graceful, 

Thomas Nabbes (c. 1605-f. 1641), a Worcestershire man of lowly origin 
who matriculated at Exeter CoUege, Oxford, in 1621 at the age of sixteen, 

PaUmpsest,^m^/x^v°"(% 7 o)* 304 - 3 o™' “Elizabethan-Restoration 

29?/' Gayiey, Representatwe English Comedies m 

Have been edite/by J. Sn^aid^^# H. Logau (av. 

Alice Jones Pswhe recendy by 

Account of Marmion* s Life and Works Marmton—A Critical Edition: with an 
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left a half-dozen plays of different sorts and a few bits of occasional verse, Thomas 
but hardly any other record of his existence. He is inferior to Marmion as Hobbes 
a poet and to Brome as a dramatist, but he had ambition and a creditable 
desire to bear the Jonsonian torch into various fields. His long “moral 
masque,” Microcosmos (1637), is only historically interesting, because of 
the new elaborateness of its stage effects and the effort to inflate Jonson’s 
masque technique into something suggestive of the old morality play. His 
tragedy of Hannibal and Scipio (1635), introducing the popular figure of 
Sophonisba, covers so long a stretch of time and place that it falls apart 
between the acts and amounts virtually to a classical pageant; and his attempt 
at melodrama, The Bride (1638), is feebly constructed and very flatly written. 

It was in two earlier London comedies — Covent Garden, acted in 1632 
and dedicated to Suckling, and Tottenham Court, acted in 1633 — that 
Nabbes did his best work.^“ They tell a good deal of the life of the time and 
are amusing illustrations of the zeal with which the Caroline public served 
God and Mammon. Nabbes's good characters are prigs of the stamp that 
returned into vogue in the sentimental comedy of Queen Anne’s age, while 
his plots teeter on the brink of Restoration licentiousness. 

James Shirley (1596-1666), though a very imitative dramatist, cannot, ]ames 
like those just discussed, be accounted for as simply a follower of Jonson. Shirley 
There are thirty-one extant plays by Shirley, more than by any contemporary 
except Fletcher and Shakespeare. Had not a famous act of Parliament in 
1642 cut off his productivity at its height, there might have been many more, 
for Shirley was giving his public precisely what they wanted. It was a more 
limited public than Shakespeare’s, confined practically to the royal court 
and the elite of like-minded cavaliers who patronized the private playhouses. 

The King’s Company now depended upon their intimate performances at 
Blackfriars, and their great public theatre, the Globe on the Bankside, had 
lost caste. When some occasion required them to produce Shirley’s The 
Doubtful Heir (1640) at the Globe, the dramatist wrote a prologue that is 
informingly contemptuous of middle-class taste: 

All that the Prologue comes for is to say. 

Our author did not calculate this play 
For this meridian. The Bankside, he knows, 

Is far more skilful at the ebbs and flows 
Of water than of wit . . . 

No clown, no squibs, no devil in ’t! Oh, now, 

You squirrels that want nuts, what will you do? 

Pray, do not crack the benches, and we may 
Hereafter fit your palates with a play. 

Hiesc two comedies and others by Marmion, Brome, and Shirley are discussed by Theo- 
dore Miles, “Piace-Rcaiism in a Group of Caroline Plays,” RES, xvui {1942). 428-440. 

Shirley’s Dramatic Works and Poems were edited by A. Dyce (6v, 1833). For discussion 
sec A. H. ISioson, James Shirley, Dramatist, a Biographical and Critical Study (1915); H. T. 

Parlin, A Study in Shirley's Comedies of London Ufe (Austin, 1914); R. S. Forsythe, The 
Relmons of Shirley's Plays to the Elizabethan Drama A. C. Baugh, **Somc New Facts 

about Shirley,” MLR, xvn (1922). 228-235, and “Further Facts about James Shirley,” jRES, 
vn (1931). 62-66. 
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But you that can contract yourselves, and sit 
As you were now in the Blackfriars pit, 

And will not deaf us with lewd noise and tongues. 

Because we have no heart to break our lungs. 

Will pardon our vast stage and not disgrace 
This play, meant for your persons, not the place. 

^ng Charles took a personal interest in Shirley and collaborated more or 
less m his play, The Gamester (1633), oi which, according to the welhknown 
anecdote the King later reported, “it was the best play he had seen for seven 
years. When the Earl^ o£ Strafford was maintaining viceregal pomp in 
Ireland (1636-1640), Shirley was brought to Dublin to advance the court 
prestige there,®* his plays being, of course, produced in London also 
Under Sir Henry Herbert, Master of the Revels since 1623, the censorship 
ot plays had become almost a matter of court protocol,®® and Shirley was 
the writer who best satisfied Herbert’s ideals, as he testified in his words 
concernmg The Young Admiral (1633) : 

The comedy caUed The Young Admiral, being free from oaths, profaneness, or 
obsceneness hath given me much delight and satisfaction in the reading, and 
i^y serve for a pattern to other poets, not only for the bettering of manners and 
language, but for the improvement of the quality [profession], which hath re- 
ceived some brushings of late.®® When Mr. Shirley hath read this approbation, 
1 know it will encourage hun to pursue this beneficial and cleanly way of poetry’ 

^ confident they will 

™ r harmless 

way as shall speak them masters in their art, at the first sight, to all judicious 

spectators . . I have entered this aUowance for direction to my successor, and for 
example to all poets that shall write after the date hereof. 

SHrl^ was in truth a gendeman and a poet. Educated at Spenser’s old 
^hool, the Merchant Taylors’, and at both Oxford and Cambridge, he took 
Anglican orders and became headmaster of the grammar school at St. Albans 
but was converted to Roman Catholicism and in 1625 set up as a playwright 
m London. He wrote almost every type of play except the chronicle history; 
^sques, comedies, tragicomedies, and tragedies dropped with equal ease 
from his fluent pen. Except in fecundity, however, he is dwarfed by the 
giant race that stands behind him. He has been likened to the inhLitor 
of an ^hausted mine and the reader of his well-bred and gracious dramas 
K hkely to be haunted by echoes. His fine tragedy, The Cardinal (iGai), 
for exarnple, Aough doubtless mdependently suggested by the contemporary 
rar^r of Richeheu in France, reminds one, to its cost, of The Duchess of 
Malfi; and another fine tragedy. The Traitor (1631), comes into disad^ 
vantageous cornparison with The Revenger's Tragedy of Tourneur. His 
tragicomedies, though usually entertaining and noble in sentiment, are too 

‘he First Imh Theater.” MF, 

Pamcularly from the Histno-Mastix of William Prynne, published il this year 1633. 
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mild and too loosely constructed to hold the attention after the best work 
of Fletcher and Massinger, as any one will note who will read TAe Corona- 
tion (1635), which, though by Shirley, was printed in 1640 as “written by 
John Fletcher, Gent.,” and included in the Beaumont-Fletcher Folio of 
1679. 

Shirley is most successful, on the whole, in pure comedy; and here, for 
all his sobriety and rectitude, his place is with the Restoration writers. The 
mock-trial scene between Depazzi and his servant Rogero in The Traitor 
(in. i) is entirely delightful. The Lady of Pleasure (1635) really Restora- 
tion comedy in every respect except its date and possibly its scant modicum 
of social restraint. A still earlier comedy. The Witty Fair One (1628), has 
distinct forebodings of Wycherley, even to a character named Manly; while 
its chief figures, Aimwell and Fowler, resemble the errant heroes of 
Farquhar’s Beaux Stratagem, in more than name. The flatness that one 
observes in Shirley’s serious work is hardly felt in his songs.®^ In this respect 
the old drama retained a high degree of freshness to the very end. The 
Triumph of Peace, which Shirley wrote and Inigo Jones produced in 1634, 
the year of Comtis, is the most ingenious and elaborate, and not the least 
harmonious, of its kind; and for a later masque. The Contention of Ajax 
and Ulysses, Shirley wrote the surpassingly noble and prophetic lines that 
are the finest elegy on this doomed society: 

The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things. 

There is no armor against fate, 

Death lays his icy hand on kings. 

Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down. 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. . . . 

The garlands wither on your brow; 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds. 

Upon Death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds. 

Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb. 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in their dust. 

Along with Shirley should be mentioned two heterogeneous dramatists Davenport 
of fair productivity and some poetic grace, Robert Davenport and Henry and Clap- 
Glapthorne.®® Davenport is first mentioned in 1624 in licensing entries by thorne 
Herbert, his best-known play, The City Nightcap, being one of those pre- 
sented in that year. His tragedy, King John and Matilda, harks back to the 

See The Poems of James Shirley, ed. Ray L. Armstrong (1941), 

See A, H. Bullen, The Works of Robert Davenport (1890). 

3 ® The Plays and Poems of Henry Glapthome, cd. J. Pearson (av, 1874). 
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Robert, Earl of Huntingdon plays of Chettle and Munday in its theme and 
is rather old-fashioned in its treatment. His New Tric^ to Cheat the Devil 
which was printed in 1639, ranks with Glapthorne’s The Hollander, written 
in 1635, Wit in a Constable, written in 1639, among the better examples 
of late Caroline comedy. Glapthorne’s tragedy, Argalus and Parthenia, is 
weakly drarnatized out of the Arcadia, and his tragicomedy. The Lady’s 
Privilege, with an aristocratic Genoese setting, carries the love-and-honor 
lengths. Perhaps his most interesting play is the tragedy 
Ibertus Wallenstein, acted in 1639 and based on the atrocity which had 
occurred at Eger five years before. It is by no means equal to Schiller, the 
love scenes being unreal and the treatment of history cheaply sensational 

ut It contains a good variant of the humorous soldier type in Colonel 
Newman. 

Jonson was imitated by his friend and patron, the Earl of Newcastle, in 
The Variety {c 1639) and The Country Captain, probably with the as- 
sistance of Shirley; and by Thomas Killigrew (1612-1683) in a similar 
comedy of intrigue. The Parson’s Wedding. Both these writers are interest- 
ing links between the Caroline stage and that of the Restoration. In the 
better quality, are The Ordinary (c. 1635) by Jonson’s 
son William Cartwright, and The City Match by Jasper Mayne, both 
ri ten by clerics of Christ Church, Oxford, and members of Charles I’s 

•’ <r Abraham Cowley ap- 

peared briefly and thinly as a comic writer with his Guardian (1642). N^rly 

welf before the King and Queen as 

well as at the private playhouses, and the connection between the theatre 

and court was so close at this ume that the personal tastes of the sovereigns 
had unusual influence on dramatic developments.^® The taste of Charles Fs 
consort, Henrietta Maria, for histrionic pleasures gave wicked point to 
rynne s Histno-Mastix in 1633, when she herself acted in Walter Montague’s 
insipid pastoral. The Shepherd’s Paradise. She seems to have cared mosf for 

™a ^dtoT“’ f 'T adventure; and there quickly 

1 , ^ , f amateur dramatists eager to provide these things. No great 

p ys resute , but the general course of development was affected in at 

aXiuatilTand ‘characters 

thfn K T’ “traduction of more elaborate scenery and costuming 

^n Ae ordinary stage had hitherto employed. The professional playwright! 
s^n found foeir amateur rivals a nuisance, and Brome in his Courl BeTr 
as early as 1632, sardonically proposes Si > 

That no plays may be admitted to the stage but of their makincr wlin f 

lay-poet whatsoever to be received to the stage though fr I • 
actors, nay, though any such poet should give a mm of money wShhis^^ly. 

ihe Haz!i„-Dods 4 ^i .4 If 0^4/-^' * S”' 
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The visit of the King and Queen to Oxford in August, 1636, brought the 
courtly drama into special prominence, William Strode’s Floating Island 
and William Cartwright’s Royal Slave being presented on that occasion 
with immense pomp and notoriety. Strode is a lyric poet of some worth, 
but his allegorical drama was too insubstantial for even the Queen’s taste. 

The tragicomedy of The Royal Slave, however, dealing with noble Greeks 
and Persians, was a great and lasting success. It was equipped with gorgeous 
Persian costumes and eight “appearances” or pictorial scene-sets that became 
the talk of the fashionable world.^^ 

The most important of this group of dramatists was William Davenant 
(1606-1668),^® who, besides producing a number of moderately successful 
plays in the Shirley vein, captured fame by his tendentious court plays, Love Davenant 
and Honour (1634) and The Platonic Lovers (1635). closely paral- Killi- 

leled by Thomas Killigrew in The Prisoners, Claricilla, and The Princess 
(c. 1635-36), and by Lodowick Carlell (1602-1675) in The Deserving Favorite 
(1629), Arviragus and Philicia (1636), and The Passionate Lovers (1638). 

These three writers, with whom other courtiers like Sir John Suckling^® 
and Sir William Berkeley should be associated, lived to profit by their 
cavalier loyalty and grace the Restoration stage. William Habington’s Queen 
of Aragon, acted at court in 1640 and later at Blackfriars, is one of the best 
of this numerous category. Its offers the perfect tribute to the Queen in its 
central character, who is the worthy object of universal love, and in her 
lovers presents valiant gentlemen of astonishing magnanimity. The verse 
is good, the plot interesting, and the denouement both unexpected and 
sentimental.'^® 

The plays of the five years that followed Jonson’s death in 1637 were not 
lacking in a kind of merit, and certainly not in quantity, but they were 
severely limited in scope and bore the mark of intellectual death. On literary 
grounds there can be no complaint against the drastic act of the Puritan The Closing 
Parliament, September 2, 1642: of the 

Whereas — the distracted estate of England, threatened with a cloud of blood 
by a civil war call[s] for ail possible means to appease and avert the wrath of 
God ... it is therefore thought fit and ordained by the Lords and Commons in 
this Parliament assembled that, while these said causes and set times of humilia- 
tion do continue, public stage-plays shall cease and be forborne. 

It brought to a formal close the richest flowering of English drama, which 
had lasted for a time rather shorter than the period from the first play of 
Aeschylus to the last of Euripides, and which has had no other parallel/^ 

See Bertram Dobell, The Poetical Wor^s of William Strode, 1600-164$ (1907), 

“^2 Caxtwrighfs Tragi-Comedies with Other Poems were postbumoiisly published 

in 1651- See below, ch. xi. 

See A. Harbagc, Srr William Dapenant, Poet Venturer (Philadelphia, 1935); A, H, 

Nethercot, Sir William Davenant (Chicago, 1938). 

See A. Harbage, Thomas Killigrew, Cavalier Dramatist (Philadelphia, 1930). 

See below, ch. xl Suckling died in 1642, and Berkeley (d. 1677) left but one play, 

The Lost Lady (1638). 

For Habington’s nondramatic work sec below, ch. xii. 

See L. M. Watt, Attic and Elizabethan Tragedy (1908). 
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ship in the House of Commons, and service with Sir Richard Grenville on 

the last voyage of the Revenge with its aftermath of captivity in Portugal. Philip 

The preservation of his correspondence is a blessing, but perusal of it shows 

how wholly practical Gawdy’s idea of a letter is. He seems restricted to four 

stereotyped themes; viz., (i) expression of humble duty toward those who 

might do him worldly good; (2) pushing of legal and courtly suits; (3) 

transmission of London rumors about politics, high society, and the outer 

world to his news-starved rural relatives; (4) the everlasting concern of 

discovering in the city and shipping home by carrier all the exotic articles 

that Elizabethan gentlefolk required — ‘'sending down my father’s foot- 

cloth,” or his plumtrees, for Elizabethan country-dwellers went to London 

even for trees. Any reader will note the advance in literary value in the 

charming letters that Serjeant John Hoskyns wrote from London to his 

wife and daughter-in-law in the West between 1601 and 1629.^ Hoskyns, to 

be sure, was a wit, and a little of a poet in both English and Latin; but the 

change is largely due to the spread of peace and peaceful traffic in James’s 

reign and to the diffusion of intelligence that resulted. The change is 

most marked, of course, in the 479 letters of the prince of letter-writers of Cham 

the age, John Chamberlain® (1554-1628). Chamberlain was born before 

Gawdy, but his earliest extant letter is dated June ii, 1597, and it is hardly 

possible that letters of their quality could or would have been written at an 

earlier period.® 

King James I of England (1566-1625), like his ancestor, James I of Scot- 
land, fancied himself as a poet and had literary ambitions for his country. James's 
It is possible that if fate had not brought him to the thrones of both kingdoms, English 
the Scottish literary language might have become as different from English as 
Portuguese is from Spanish. Such was James’s evident desire during thirty- 
six years of his life. Amid the turmoil of his Scottish reign he had visions of 
Edinburgh as a new Athens and of himself, like the King of Navarre in 
Shakespeare’s play, erecting there a little acaderne with Alexander Mont- 
gomerie ^ as his chief guide, colleague, and Berowne. He wrote a consider- 

^ See L. B. Osborn, The life. Letters, and Writings of John Hoskyns, 1^66-16 38 {New 
Haven, 1937). Hoskyns, a member of the Middle Temple, London, and like Gawdy a mem- 
ber of Parliament, was a friend of both Jonson and Bonne, with the latter of whom he had 
been contemporary at New College, Oxford. He left, besides his verses and letters, an important 
rhetorical work, Directions for Speech and Style, edited by Miss Osborn, op, cit., and separately 
by H. H. Hudson (Princeton, 1935). 

® See The Letters of John Chamberlain, edited with an introduction by N. E. McClure (iv, 

Philadelphia, American Philosophical Soc., 1939). 

® Other important collections of seventeenth-century letters are those of the Sidney family, 
edited by Arthur Collins (av, 1746) as Letters and Memorials of State; those of Sir Tobie 
Matthew (1577-1655), printed as A Collection of Letters (1660; sec A. H. Matj^ew and A. 

Calthrop, The Life of Sir Tobie Matthew, Bacon's Alter Ego, 1907); those of Sir Henry Wotton 
(1568-1639; cd. L. P. Smith, av, Oxford, 1907); and The Oxinden Letters, 1607-1642, ed. 

Dorothy Gardiner (1933). 

Montgomerie (c- 1556-r. 1610) was the chief Scottish poet between Sir David Lindsay and 
Drummond of Hawthornden. His PoerrU are edited by George Stevenson (Sro/hr^ Text Soc,, 

1910). He was a close companion of the young King, and besides his long poem, The Cherry 
and the Sloe (ed. H. H. Wood, 1937), wrote sonnets with the same Spenserian rime scheme 
that James habitually employed. 
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able amount of more than capable verse in his native dialect® and 
promulgated, at the age of eighteen, The Reulis and Cautelis to Be Ohservit 
and Eschewit in Scottis Poesie. His Demonology, in Form of a Dialogue^ 
(1597) and his most important prose work, the Basili\on Doron (King’s 
Gift) addressed to his infant son (1599), are in less vehement Scots; but A 
Counterblast to Tobacco (1604), with which he surprisingly saluted his 
London subjects in the year of his arrival in that city, is in careful Southern 
English, as are his political writings of this period.’^® 

The King s prose style is not a bad one, as can be seen from the following 
passage of the Counterblast ridiculing the alleged virtues of tobacco : 

It cures the gout m the feet, and (which is miraculous) in that very instant when 
the smoke thereof, as light, flies up into the head, the virtue thereof, as heavy 
runs down to the litde toe. It helps all sorts of agues. It makes a man sober that 
was drunk. It refreshes a weary man, and yet makes a man hungry. Being taken 
w en t ey go to bed, it makes one sleep soundly, and yet being taken when a man 
IS sleepy and drowsy, it will, as they say, awake his brain and quicken his under- 
standing Here in England it is refined, and will not deign to cure here any 

other than cleanly and gentlemanly diseases. O omnipotent power of Tobacco! 

He IS not without humor or argumentative subtlety, but his taste is for a 
plain style, weighty with learning, but unencumbered with Renaissance 
ornament.^ In the Basili\on Doron he bids his son, “Use a natural and 
plain form not fairded [painted] with artifice,” and a modern biographer 
characterizes his way of writing as “that style which, shrewd and effective 
enough . . rises nowhere to any greatness of imagination or any sudden 
passion of spiritual truth.” Such in fact was the predominant character 
of English prose during his reign. It is the style of the great translations of 
this era and transcends itself in the Bible of 1611, through which Kmg 

James s name has a place in the history of the language with Shakespeare’s 
and with Bacon’s. 

'rmnslators ' ^ to compare the most prized of the great Elizabethan ver- 

sions of the classics. North’s version of Plutarch’s Parallel Lives (1579), with 
the Eanslation of Plutarch’s Morals that Philemon HoUand (1552-16^7) 
published in 1603. Holland’s materials are more realistic and, one may say, 
sociological, and his style, though it flows majestically enough, quite avoids 

P Divine Art of Poesy (Edinburgh, i 6 Sa)- His Maiestv’s 

(S ^ucS - " — ’ ^ "Si 

(c- 1538-1599). Scot’s fine and readable book is re- 
prmted witb an Introduction by Montagu Summers (1930), 

Q* Political Work.s of James I (Cambridec Mass 1018') - C T 

SS5; Ms'.’’ 

A]exard^r^('^lbove'pto?f^ih^l“ t and compatriot. Sir William 
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the clang and the romantic idiosyncrasies of Northd® The King James Bible 
(i6ii) is the perfect and final thing it is because of the genius its translators 
showed for compromise and lucidity. It would need a volume to do it 
justice, but comparison of any single chapter with its counterpart in the 
Bishops’ Bible of 1572 will show the new grace of unambiguous suavity that 
Jacobean prose had created.^^ 

Jonson’s remarkable little book, Timber, printed posthumously,^® is an Ben 
informing example of the way seventeenth-century prose shaped itself upon Jonsons 
the classics. It consists to a very great extent of paraphrases or actual trans- Discoveries 
lations of passages which Jonson found in Seneca the elder, Quintilian, and 
other favorite Latin authors.^® There is no evidence that he intended to 
publish it, and certainly none that he intended to conceal his borrowings. 

What the book shows is that he has set himself to express his judgments 
of modern matters in English sentences of completely Roman compactness 
and economy. He has greatly succeeded, often improving upon the concise- 
ness of his models. The fact that the following dictum on style owes its 
idea and most of its words to the Latin of Vives hardly makes it less Jonson- 
ian or less perfect an example of English structure: 

The congruent and harmonious fitting of parts in a sentence hath almost the 
fastening and force of knitting and connection; as in stones well squared, which 
will rise strong a great way without mortar. Periods are beautiful when they arc 
not too long; for so they have their strength too, as in a pike or javelin. 

And it would be rather absurd to discount Jonson’s perfect tributes to 
Shakespeare and Bacon because his care was to build into them many of 
the phrases Seneca had used of other men. Bacon would have known how 
to value these words about himself: 

No man ever spake more neady, more pressly [concisely], more weightily, or 
suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. No member of his speech 
but consisted of his own graces . . . The fear of every man that heard him was 
lest he should make an end. 

This was to praise him after the high Roman fashion, and it is this frugal 
Latin style that Bacon also illuminates.^^ 

Besides the Morals, which is dedicated to King James, Holland translated Livy (1600), 

Pliny (1601), Suetonius (1606), Ammianus Marcciiinus (1609), and Xenophon’s Cryopaedia 
(1632). See H. B. Lathrop, Translations from the Classics into English, 1477-1620 (Madison, 

Wis., 1933); H. Silvcltc, Catalogue of the Wor^s of Philemon Holland, 1600-1940 (Char- 
lottesville, 1940). 

See B- F. Wcstcott, A General View of the History of the English Bible {3cd., 1905), 
pp. 255-278; and the references in Part i, ch. vi, above. 

^^ The title in the firk edition is: Timber: or Discoveries Made upon Men and Matter, as 
They Have Flowed out of His Daily Reading (1641). Sec M. Castelain, Ben Jonson, Discoveries, 
a Critical Edition (Paris, 1906); F. E. Schclling’s earlier ed. (Boston, 1892); and Herford 
and Simpson, Ben Jonson, ii, 437-451 (Oxford, 1925). 

Sec J. E. Spingarn, ‘The Sources of Ben Jonson’s Discoveries’* MP, ii (1905). 451-460; 

P. Simpson, **Tanquam Explorator: Jonsons Method in the Discoveries/* MLR, 11 {1907). 

201-210. 

Henry Peacham’s curious medley. The Complete Gentleman (1622; ed. G. S. Gordon, 

Oxford, 1906), may be mentioned here. Peacham (1576-r. 1644) was a schoolmaster, traveler, 
draftsman, painter, angler, antiquary, and something of a herald. All these interests assert 
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assays of Frands Bacon (lySi-ifeS) are the beet picture of hie mind 
hey include some of his earliest and some of his latest writing and were' 
worked at during the whole of his active life. The term wat, of lurse 
borrowed from Montaigne, whose Essais had appeared in France in tS 

Thev'tad’f ■» John FWe English translation in 1603 « 

They had been pronaptly imitated by Sir William Cornwallis, whose col 
tao^ prmted tn r6oo, thro, and r6.6 deserve a place in th’e hir,y“£ 

Bacon adheres throughout to Montaigne’s conception of the essay as some 
^hmg more economical and less dogmatic than the quasi-Platonic^dialogue 

S sfdntrn / taal discoursf a len 

mJ ^ ^ ("r “P™ respect his essaTam 

totaUy unlike Montaigne’s. Where the French writer, one of the^mosr 

charming egoist, in literature, is mainly concerned ;ith his indivil 
ETnmTa’u rr ' T‘^ -'‘t i addtt: 

wnmen f ^uman being. Bacon has nothing to sav to 

2Za“5Srf “ 

Hfd~iT’thr;x 

even more moral; he tells them how to be more effiSt”forh^“''^"^'''^’ 
naturally as Ceril i etticient, tor he assumes as 

themselves in his little book without K1<»nriinrr nj • r r 

of anecdotes. His work was' 

Waltons classic See D. T. Starnes, "Elyofs GoJ^rnoar k' ''ery likely suggested that 

MLR. xxn (1927). 319-322; and, for a compreh^siTe Peacham s CompUal Gentleman," 
Gentle folk in the Making (Philadelpfoa ^935) literature, John 

Ellis, and D. B. Heath 

1861-74), of which The Uje and Timt^c n-f v of Franas Bacon by Speddinff (jv 

ding-s work is in some r^eti^lo^rMy^^to rsu^ “ “ a^rid^tc si^’ 

ftra Afodem Mind (1930) by “Bwon Sted” 

Start Franas Bacon (1932); C. William*; Rnm-n ( \ readable sketch); M 

related writers wiU be found fo W G Crane’s * criticism of Bacon and 
ch. X “The Essay and the Cbara^r"vp Z.J. . fhetme in the Renaissance (1937), 
s'eeT^- Cit^^i926). ’ ^ "^““Pson, The Seven- 

“ECin T^S!“‘/EGE°^WiQ2g)* 0?“^^ Keference to the Question 

t CornwX’fSm to wfo^f W ’h“ 

Zeeveld, A Tudor Defense of Richard El ” PMLA^^n “*'j 'l“«tioned; see W. G. 

flippancy and paradox hit couldfot o ®' 1 ®‘ 957 - Sir William had a 

MacDonald, “The Earliest English Essavists ’’ VC/ make them amusing. See W L 

°n Sir WilHam Cornwfllis Es^yist’^ffiS '''^Aitt, “.New 

fitted the Essayes (Baltimore, 19^) ^ (^933) 155-169. Don C. Allen has 

N r V b^kTon Se^«iSrXlo“„ reputed 

The Nem Life of Virginea. 1612) Johnson’s PeX® 1 ^''irannfo, 1609, and 

aT>t4 ^orall (1608) and Essmes Morall and Th^rsU ** senes, Essaies 

and rather ovenveighted with allusions to TacL ^^bical 
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adversity; and the austere creed, which he nowhere deigns to argue or 
expound, gives them all a coherence and a certain uplift. Of moral integrity 
Bacon possessed little enough. His callous ingratitude to his patron Essex 
and his malfeasance in office can hardly be condoned. Pope has described 
him as “the wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,” and Macaulay as 
the man “whom the wise Queen Elizabeth distrusted and the foolish King 
James honored and advanced.” In private life he was self-centered, to say 
the best of him, and his literary work is entirely incompatible with that 
of such men as Shakespeare and Spenser; but he possessed a remarkable 
intellectual integrity, a luminosity of mental truth, which gives his best 
work a tonic and exhilarating, though quite unwarming, glow. 

The stylistic development in the Essays is very interesting. The first editiori 
in 1597, contained ten, totaling about six thousand words, a scant hour’s 
reading; the final edition of 1625 contained fifty-nine. There was no recasting 
or change of fundamental opinion, but the sentences were polished and 
statements were made more concrete by citation of examples, illustrative 
anecdotes, and quotations; and naturally the conception of an essay grows 
larger. Three essays on related subjects show the development. The one 
entitled Of Expense, in its 1597 form, contains about 240 words; it is literally 
an essai, a mere collection of general statements in aphoristic form. As later 
elaborated, the same essay has over 400 words, the added matter being four 
observations from worldly experience. The essay Of Riches, first printed in 
1612 and later expanded, is more ambitious, consisting of an analytical dis- 
cussion in about 1100 words of (a) the value of riches, (h) means of attain- 
ment, (c) their uses. Finally, Of Usury, first found in the 1625 edition, is 
a formal and carefully argued little treatise on an economic problem.^^ It 
is to be observed that nearly all the essays which directly treat of public life 
( Great Place, ‘Nobility, Empire, Counsel, Wisdom for a Man^s Self, Seeming 
Wise, True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates, Ambition, and Judicature) 
first appeared in the middle group of essays, dated between 1607 and 1612. 

At this time Bacon was within sight of his own goal, after years of waiting. 

In 1607 he became Solicitor General, in 1613 Attorney General, in 1618 
Lord Chancellor and Baron Verulam. 

In the Essays Bacon says very little of scholarship, though that was one Bacons Ad- 
of the main passions of his life. He made amends in the Advancement of vancement 
Learning (ifes), which is very likely the noblest tract on education ever of Learning 
written by an Englishman.^® It is addressed as a kind of coronation gift to 
the new king, James, and is written in a somewhat richer style than the 
Essays. The first book deals with the praise of knowledge, challenging the 

An Essay on Man, iv. 282. 

22 In the 1625 edition for the first time, the simple tide. Essays is expanded into Essays, 
or Counsels, Civil and Moral. 

See R. S. Crane, “The Relation of Bacon’s Essays to his Program for the Advancement 
of Learning,” in Schelling Anniversary Papers (1928), pp. 87-105, the same author’s intro- 
duction to The English Familiar Essay, cd. W. F. Bryan and R. $, Crane (Boston, 1916), and 
the first two essays in Seventeenth Century Studies Presented So Sir Herbert Grierson (Oxford, 

1938): G. Bullough, “Bacon and the Defence of Learning,” and R- Metz, “Bacon’s Part in the 
Intellectual Movement of His Time.” 
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various prejudices and errors which discredit it in popular opinion, and 
rising to heights of eloquence suggestive of the great passages in Milton’s 
Areopagttwa. The second book is a survey of learning, analytical, encyclo- 
pedic, ^d inductive in method, laying broad and deep foundations for a 
national culture. The New Atlantis, left imfinished at Bacon’s death and 
published in 1627, is a romantic and imaginative complement to the Advance- 
ment of Learning.^ In the manner of More’s Utopia he describes a fictitious 
land where his principles of collaborative research have been put into effect 
m a great agricultural and mechanical experiment station called Solomon’s 
House. Out of this book came much of the inspiration for the Royal Societv 
a generation later.^^ ^ 

Another work of romantic cast and great charm is The Wisdom of the 
Ancients (1619), dedicated to Bacon’s “foster mother,” the University of 
Cambridge. Here he resorted to the Renaissance fashion of symbolical in- 
terpretation of classic myths to develop many of the same thoughts which 
appear m the Essays. This was one of the works which Shelley had in mind 
when he asserted, “Lord Bacon was a poet.” The section on “Pan, or Nature” 
Las a passage that anticipates the findings of modern biology: 

This biform figure also represents the participation of one species with another; 
or there appear to no simple natures, but aU participate or consist of two- 
Aus man has somewhat of the brute, the brute somewhat of the plant, the plant 
somewhat of the mineral; so that all natural bodies have really two faces, or con- 
sist of a superior and an inferior species. 

The History of the Reign of King Henry Vll (1622) is a landmark in 
historical writing and a reflection of the psychological curiosity of the early 
seventeenth century. Essentially a study of the mind and character of I 
man whose unheroic, mflexible, and efficient personality resembled Bacon’s 

tb ^ ^ mental subtlety, and in an English 

Style Aat no previous chronicler had approached. It has some kinship with 
the character writings. Burton, and Walton’s lives, but very little with 

for institutional and sociological matters is apparent in one sentence: 

TOs year also the king caUed his Parliament, where many laws were made of a 
more private and vulgar nature than ought to detain the reader of an history. 

coherence of argument or narrative. The Anatomy of Melancholy (1621) 
by a lonely and cross-grained scholar, Robert Burton (1576-1640), became 

likewise 

but no great literary, importance. See R Koebner of considerable political, 

Libraryh VoL ^ 3 pj '^246^ ' 93 -: EverymanV 

P^rs (1926) is devoted to Ifmnn f Sodct^h Proceedings and 

study of Sob^ Bunen's <‘Thc ^»alor»y%" « 
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one of the most popular works of its age and one of the world’s great books. 
It came from the same Oxford background out of which, a little over forty 
years before, had come Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit, and Burton’s volume 
might as well have borne Lyly’s title as its own. The only thing either book 
proves is the social value of a broad classical education. The difference 
between them measures the change produced by a generation of ‘'malcontent” 
literature. Lyly has in mind the easy successes of the “brave courtier” of 
Spenserian tradition; Burton begins with a passage strikingly like Hamlet’s 
melancholy speech, “What a piece of work is a man!” Though draped over 
an intricate framework of “partitions,” “sections,” “members,” and “sub- 
sections,” imitating the scientific parlance of the day, The Anatomy of 
Melancholy can most simply be regarded as a great collection of essays on 
man’s dissatisfaction with the world and ways to mitigate it. Bacon is the 
most obvious model for the studiously plain style and the habit of continually 
starting from a Latin quotation or classical anecdote. The subsections on 
the nature of spirits (i. 2. i. 2), on “love of learning or overmuch study” 
(i. 2. 3. 15), the “digression of the air” (ii. 2. 3), and the one on marriage 
and single life (iii. 2. 5. 5) are among the best examples of the essay of 
whimsical learning, long drawn out. 

Burton bettered Bacon’s instruction by vastly multiplying the learned 
allusions and adding to their effectiveness by his amusing translations, and 
by often lowering his style into a serio-comic monologue, which became a 
delight and pattern for both Sterne and Lamb. The book opens dully enough 
with a long letter of the feigned author, Democritus Junior, to the reader 
and a restatement of the old psychology, treated previously by Sir Thomas 
Elyot“® and so many others; but it grows steadily in interest. The third, 
and last, “partition” on love-melancholy and religious melancholy becomes, 
among other things, a digest of the best stories in the world, from the Alex- 
andrian Greek romancers like Achilles Tatius (whom Burton’s brother 
William had translated) to the works of such moderns as Spenser, 
Marlowe, Jonson, and Shakespeare, “an elegant poet of ours.” If all the 
Elizabethan literature were lost, it would be possible to put together a fairly 
good account of the chief writers from Burton’s quotations and allusions.^^ 
The Anatomy of Melancholy has, moreover, been a perfect arsenal for poets 
in search of plots. To mention just two examples. Ford, a few years after 
the book was published, found there the source of his early play, The Lovers 
Melancholy (1629) ; and two centuries later Keats found the source of 
Lamia. 

Burton was a clergyman and held livings at different times in various 
counties of England; but from his election as “student” of Christ Church 
in 1599 till his death there forty years later his chief residence was his 

See above. Part i, ch. ii. 

Printed in 1597; ed. S. Gasclee and H. F. B. Brett-Smith (Oxford, 1923). 

28 Scc H. J. Gottlieb, Robert Burton's Knowledge of English Poetry (1937)- 

Sec G. F. Sensabaugh, ‘^Burton’s Influence on Ford’s The Loue/s Melancholy J* SP, 

xxxra (1936). 545-571. 
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bachelor quarters in that college. It was the fellows’ talk in the common 
room and the racier badinage of the Oxford bargemen on the Isis that 
developed his views of life and humor, and he drew heavily upon the books 
at the Bodleian for his recondite knowledge. He published nothina except 

Christ in 

have JppleSted.^^ ' 

_ .IJomas Fuller (1608-1661), was born in the same year as Milton and 
Sthe^ '^^iinge as Dryden-Aldwinkle in Northamptonshire, where his 
fadier was rector of one of the parishes. He was nearly a qua ter-centurv 
older dian Dryden, and his very slight career as a poet ends,\ merit as [n 
time, in a Panegync on Hts Majesty’s Hapfy Return, 1660, at about the 
point where Dryden’s begins.- Yet Dryden is the man of the sevelef^ 

bra7h “ r ""^^n^bles. They are alike in their engagingly 
• broad humanity, tolerance, and common sense. Whereas Dryden is vasdv 

somewhat more the wit and social critic. Receiving 

church and became one of the most popular preachers of his time as 
popular writers. His first characteristic publication 
was ^mry 0/ the Holy War (1639). Unlike Bunyan’s al Worv of 
siimlar utlj this is a straightforward chronicle of events in Palestine duLg 
Crusades; it is a learned and exact book, but is already mark6d“f 
ullers mannerisms. Thus he explains the failure of maps to^show all thi 
places mentioned (Book „, chapter a): “for some of them wem sih poor 
placej that they were ashamed to appear in a map, and fall so much under 
grapher s notice that they fall not under it;” or, with reference to the 

ZZt «&7B„or^ 

Chapter 6). The best way to keep great princes together is to keep them 
asunder, accommodatmg their business by ambassadors, lest the meeting 

It was Hrst printed in ^T,*^ndl^in°wi 4 \u‘En 5 ^hT'^^' Church in 1617. 

Univ., 1931). ’ ““ English transL, by P. Jordan-Smith (Stanford 

of Lucius Cary, Lord ^uSdf “ete°/ mSorSb"! P'tiod were two friends 

Chillmgworth (1602-1644). Both are masters of luciH “ (1584-1656) and William 

»nse, and strong without adornment. Hales an Oxford" do learning and good 

his long life as a schoolmaster at Eton and who ic / ^ ^ 1 ° “'Pend most of 

Shakespeare, is the more readable today See his encomiasts of 

hk Works, ed. 0. Dahymple (3v gSw “ 6<1 CWW “ ^« 59 ) and 

a Safe Way to Salvation (1638) wenf throulh^ m Religion of Protestants 

Anglican theology-. ^ »ivl was long a bulwark of 

beil^pSonSS'i^X Historian ^rZrr) 

Fuller (Oxford. 1934) t Sem nT^h'- 

Letters” in Ut^ary Bypaths of the Renaissanee Hav^^TL) 

(r66t). 

(1631), a long poem in an u^uS aW oHf ^Pentance. Heavy Punlhmeit 

of Quarles’s biblical poems, and the theme happens to cnv™^th’ method is rather like that 
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of their own persons part their affections.” It is easy to understand that 
Fuller s style pained lovers of clerical dignity and prose decorum in his own 
day as much as it later pleased Charles Lamb, It certainly made his books 
sell, large in size and antiquarian in content though they mainly are.^® 

Fuller’s next book was The Holy and Profane States^^ (1642), a miscellany The Holy 
which contains, among other things, about three dozen short sketches or and Profane 
“characters” of ideal social types; e.g., the good wife, the good husband, States 
the good parent, the good child, the constant virgin, the good schoolmaster, 
the true gentleman. Illustrative brief biographies are appended to many of 
these; thus, “the faithful minister” is followed by the life of Fuller’s favorite 
theologian, Mr. Perkins, and “the good sea-captain” by that of Sir Francis 
Drake. Book in varies in consisting entirely of essays, strongly influenced 
by Bacon’s and in some cases on the same subjects; e.g., “Of Travelling,” 

“Of Building,” “Of Plantations,” “Of Marriage,” “Of Fame”; and the 
last (fifth) book balances the previous good characters with “profane” 
ones; e.g., “The Witch” and “The Atheist,” with appropriate lives of the 
Witch of Endor, Joan of Arc, and Caesar Borgia. For the edification of his 
readers Fuller has here drawn upon the four most currently popular types 
of light prose: the essay, “character,” short biography, and courtesy or 
etiquette book. So much moral improvement combined with so much actual 
readability seldom fails to sell a volume, and this one was very successful. 

Its appearance, however, coincided with the outbreak of war between 
Charles I and the Parliament, and Fuller’s royalist leanings forced him to 
forsake his distinguished post of “lecturer” at the Savoy in London and 
join Charles’s court at Oxford. He was by no means a rabid Cavalier, but 
was a sincere one, and as chaplain went through a campaign with the un- 
successful royalist troops in the west. Af^'er their defeat he retired to Exeter Fulle/s 
and there printed his Good Thoughts in Bad Times (1645), which was Good 
followed by Good Thoughts in Worse Times (1647), and finally, when Thoughts 
Charles II was restored, by Mixed Contemplations in Better Times (1660). 

Brevity and variety are the soul of Fuller’s wit. The books just mentioned 
consist of very brief essays, grouped under such headings as “personal 
meditations,” “Scripture observations,” or “historical applications.” They 
commonly begin with an anecdote, and even when most dolorous in subject, 
are likely to be brightened by Fuller’s characteristic witticisms and by sallies 
of cheerful common sense. They may be regarded as skeleton outlines of 
the sermons Fuller did not preach, for he lost his clerical appointments at 
the triumph of the Commonwealth. Later his friend the Earl of Carlisle 

The Palestinian interest was continued in one of Fuller’s handsomest books, A Ftsgak- 
Sight of Palestine and the Confines Thereof, with the History of the Old and Hew Testament 
(1650). 

3 6 Sgg E. Houghton, The Formation of Thomas Fuller* s Holy and Profane States, (Cam- 

bridge, Mass., 1938); TAomof Fuller* s the Holy State and the Profane State, edited by M. G. 

Waken (1938). This work has two title-pages, The Holy State, applying to Books i-w, and 
The Profane State, applying to Book v. In addition to the works discussed above. Fuller pub- 
lished many sermons, t.g, fosepFs Parti-Colored Coat (1640). 

^^ Sce D, F. Beckingham, “Parallel Passages in Bacon and Fuller,’’ MES, xrn (i 937 )» 449- 
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appointed him curate of Waltham; but Fuller was able to support himself 
by his busy pen, and he is said to have been the first English writer to do 
so. In 1655 his great Church History was printed, followed by the History 
of the University of Cambridge and by The Appeal of Injured Innocence 
(1659), Fuller’s charming apologia addressed to Dr. Peter Heylin, who had 
animadverted upon alleged errors and improprieties in the Church History. 

In 1660 Fuller was among the loyalists sent to Holland to prepare the 
restoration of Charles IL The King made him his chaplain and destined him 
for a bishopric; but he died the next year, at the early age of fifty-three, 
before he could receive that dignity or see the publication of his greatest 
work, The History of the Worthies of England (1662).^® This book, arranged 
alphabetically by counties, is a mine of antiquarian learning indispensable 
to students at the present day; but Fuller’s learning is always worn lightly, 
and the mass of data he has compiled about each county — ^from natural 
commodities, wonders, proverbs, buildings and manufactures, through 
notabilia about its most eminent men and women, to the quaint and witty 
“farewell” with which he always takes his leave — ^is so engrossing that a 
busy man can approach it only with peril. It is here that one finds the 
famous tale of the “wit combats” between Shakespeare and Ben Jonson 
(Warwickshire, Writers) and the true story of the Vicar of Bray (Berk- 
shire, Proverbs). 

Richard Baxter (1615-1691) was for the general body of devout Puritans 
much what Fuller was for the devout members of the other party. Like 
Fuller, he suffered for his convictions with courage and dignity, and professed 
the faith that was in him without rancor. He was equally voluminous, 
though within a narrower range. Most of his work dates from after Fuller’s 
death, and after his own preaching had been stopped by the Uniformity 
Act of 1662; but while still a young man and chaplain in the Parliamentary 
army, he had written his most popular book of devotion, The Saints Ever- 
lasting Rest (printed in 1650). It presents, as Bunyan was to do a little 
later, the milder and sweeter side of Puritanism, in a style marked by short 
exclamatory sentences, rhetorical questions, and constant appeals to the 
reader’s better nature. Baxter was a firm believer in hell fire, and could do 
justice to it; e.g. — 

The principal author of hell-torments is God himself. As it was no less than God 
whom sinners had offended, so it is no less than God who will punish them for 
their ofiences. He hath prepared those torments for his enemies. His continued 
anger will still be devouring them. His breath of indignation will kindle the 
flames. His wrath will be an intolerable burden to their souls. If it were but a 
creature they had to do with, they might better bear it. Woe to him that falls 
under the strokes of the Almighty! (ch. vi, ii. i) 

But he labors more to paint the ineffable joys of the “everlasting rest” in 
heaven and the happiness of an innocent soul. “Avoid frequent disputes 

Ed. P. A- Nuttall (3V, 1840). 

See F. J. Powickc, A Life of the Ee&erend Richard Baxter (1924); A. R. Ladcll, Richard 
Baxter,. Puritan and Mystic (1925), 
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about lesser truths,” he advises, "and a religion that lies only in opinions. 

They are usually least acquainted with a heavenly life, who are violent 
disputcrs about the circumstantials of religion” (ch. xii, i. 4) . 

And oh, the sinful folly of many of the saints, who drench their spirits in con- 
tinual sadness, and waste their days in complaints and groans, and so make them- 
selves, both in body and mind, unfit for this sweet and heavenly work! (ch. xii, 
ii. 7). 

The very act of loving God in Christ is inexpressibly sweet. The soul that is best 
furnished with grace, when it is not in action, is like a lute well stringed and 
tuned, which while it lieth still maketh no more music than a common piece of 
wood; but when it is handled by a skilful musician, the melody is delightful. 

Some degree of comfort follows every good action, as heat accompanies fire, and 
as beams and influence issue from the sun (ch. viii^ 2). 

A similar tone of moderate nonconformity and plain speaking informs The 
most of the work of the group of “Cambridge Platonists,” of whom the Cambridge 
chief are: Benjamin Whichcote (1609-1683), Henry More (1614-1687), John Tlatomsts 
Smith (1616-1652), Ralph Cudworth (1617-1688), and Nathanael Culverwel 
(1618-1651). They drew from deeper philosophical sources than Baxter, 
who was self-educated. The most learned productions of Cudworth and, 
in prose, of More date from after 1660. The most interesting stylist is Culver- 
wel, but the most characteristic single work by any of the group may perhaps 
be the applauded sermon which Cudworth preached before the House of 
Commons, March 31, 1647, in behalf of broadmindedness and inward piety. 

It is logical, non-sectarian, and bold, working by homely figures such as the 
one with which on the last page Cudworth sums up his plea: 

Tin or lead, or any other baser metal, if it be cast into never so good a mould, 
and made up into never so elegant a figure; yet it is but tin or lead still: it is the 
same metal that it was before. And if we be moulded into never so good a form 
of outward government, unless we new-mould our hearts within too, we are but 
a little better than we were before. 

The resemblance of this erudite and earnest band to the Oxford group, 
which revolved about Colet a century and a half earlier, is often striking. 

See F. J. Powicke, The Cambridge Platonists' (Cambridge, Mass,, 1926); E. T. Campagnac, 

The Cambridge Platonists (selections from Whichcote, Smith, and Culverwel, Oxford, 1901). 

Reproduced by the Facsimile Text Society (1930). 
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Seventeenth-Century Prose: II. Character Books. 
Autobiography. Walton. 

Here is no bombasted or fustian stuff, but every line weighed as with a balance 
and every sentence placed with judgment and deliberation. 

These words, written about a play of Middleton’s and already quoted, 
express also the artistic aim and describe the chief literary merit of the 
seventeenth-century “character books”; ^ and they are particularly appropriate 
if one compares the first such book, Joseph Halls Characters of Virtues and 
Vices (1608), with the same writer’s earlier Virgidemiae^ (^597) which is 
fustian stuff of the most arrant kind. Hall’s model was the Ethical Characters 
of Theophrastus (372-287 b.c.), describing in brief and caustic prose some 
mirty unpleasant Athenian civic types. Hall, who has about the same num- 
ber of sketches, divided them into good and bad examples; e.g., the wise 
man, the honest man, the true friend, in contrast with the malcontent, the 
flatterer, and the undirift; and he intensified the moral note. It is not unlikely 
that his immediate inspiration was found in the incidental character sketches 
that Ben Jonson had introduced into Every Man out of His Humor (imo) 
and Cynthia’s Revels (1600). 

The only state of mnd which would account for the immense popularity 
enjoyed by this species of writing is an exaggerated intensity of social con- 
sciousness and a temporary suspension of the taste for fiction; but the “charac- 
ter” owed the beginning of its special vogue to a purely accidental cause. Hall’s 
characters met with no particular acclaim; " it was the next coUection, 
with the name of Sir Thomas Overbury, that aroused the public interest. 
Overbury had died a mysterious death in the Tower, September 15, 1613, and 
^rly in the next year a publisher brought out his didactic poem, A Wife. It 
is written dully enough in the six-line Venus and Adonis stanza, but another 

verse. The tide, which “a bunch of 

uL prints it, in the genitive case, Virgidemiarum. 

^They had, however, a considerable success in French translation. An interlting 
work worth mentioning here, is The Curtain-drawer of the World (1612) by wlliam Pafe 
m which a mannered and sententious prose alternates with forceful satiric verse pSkes 
duces prose teters of such types as the usurer, the lawyer. Se wmuerSe co^l™' 

tiuDleK wHr^h “T ol Hamlet, and the concluding tetr^eta 

S m! istd ) "«or. (Reprinted Grosar?. Occasi^d 
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edition was immediately called £or,^ and this was amplified by twenty-two 
prose characters ascribed to Overbury “and other learned gentlemen his 
friends.” The Preface to the Reader of this edition is dated May 16, 1614. By 
August 24 four more editions had appeared, and fourteen others were issued 
in the next half-century. As the printings multiplied, the number of characters 
was gradually increased to a total of eighty-three, the work of many unnamed 
writers, among whom John Donne and the dramatists Dekker and Webster 
are recognizable.® The “Overbury” characters are even shorter than those of 
Hall; few of them extend to much more than three hundred words. They 
introduce characters of women as well as men and make no formal division 
between good and bad, thus achieving greater naturalness and a more pleas- 
ing diversity. Good writing went into them, and two of those which are most 
probably ascribed to Webster, “A Fair and Happy Milkmaid” and “A Frank- 
lin” (i.e., country squire), have retained their charm.^ 

The phenomenal popularity of this collection naturally invited competition. 

A certain John Stephens was early in the field with Satirical Essays, Charac- 
ters, and Others (1615), and those indefatigable pen-pushers, Nicholas 
Breton^ (1545-1626) and Richard Brathwait^ (1588-1673), played further 
variations upon the new type. A young gentleman at Gray’s Inn, Geoffrey 
Minshull (c. 1594-1668), when sent to King’s Bench Prison for debt, improved 
his leisure there by writing his lively if rather vapid Essays and Characters 
of a Prison and Prisoners^ (1618). Among character-sequences almost as 
numerous as sonnet-sequences had been, the Microcosmography (1628) of 
John Earle ((T. 1601-1665) achieved an easy fame (1628). “Some very 
witty and sharp discourses,” says Clarendon, “being published in print j^icrocos- 
without his consent, though known to be his, he grew suddenly into a very mography 
general esteem with all men.” The esteem has lasted, for Earle is the most 
attractive of the character writers. He has an individual point of view. Being 
for nearly twenty years a fellow of Merton College, Oxford, he takes many 
of his best subjects from college life: a young raw preacher, an old col- 
lege butler, a downright scholar, a young gentleman of the university, a 
plodding student, an university don, and so forth. There are only two charac- 
ters of women among the seventy-eight to which his collection ultimately 
reached, but he sometimes writes the character of an inanimate object, as of 
a tavern, which 

^A sprightlier imitation, in the same stanza, appeared in 1617 from tLc pen of Samuel 
Rowlands: The Bride (ed. A. C. Potter, Boston, 1905). 

^ See W- J. Paylor, The Operbtman Characters (Oxford, 1936). 

® See F. L. Lucas, The Compete Worhs of John Webster (1928), iv. 5-61. 

Characters upon Essays^ Moral and Dwine (with dedication to Bacon, 1615); The Good 
and the Bad, or Desaipiions of the Worthies and Unworthies of this Age (1616). 

^Essays upon the Fice Senses (1620); Whimztes {1631). See M. W. Black, MJchard Broth- 
wait, an Account of Ms Life and Works (Philadelphia, 1928). Brathwait’s curious hook 
Bamabee's Journal (c. 1634), called Bamai^e's Jourrtey^ has constantly been ^'rediscovered^*; 
the latest reprint appeared in 1933. 

^Reprinted, 150 copies, Edinburgh, 1821. 

The most recent edition is that of H. Osborne (1933). That of P, Bliss (1811) is in a 
manner of speaking standard; that of A. S. West (Cambridge, 1897) is goed. 
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IS a degree, or (i£ you will) a pair of stairs above an alehouse, where men are 
drunk with more credit and apology. ... It is the common consumption of the 

arternoon and the murderer or maker-away of a rainy day A house of sin 

pu may call it, but not a house of darkness, for the candles are never out, and 

It IS hke those countries far in the north where it is as clear at midnight as at 
midday. ° 

Earle has a neat epigrammatic style which, if he had lived a century later, 
would have been called Addisonian; and he has real and abundant wit, which 
grows sharp whenever he attacks insincerity. A pretender to learning, he says, 
IS one that would make others more fools than himself; for though he know’ 
nodiinp he would not have the world know so much.” There is the true 
satirist’s indignation in his conclusion to “a forward bold man”: 

Thus preferment at last stumbles on him because he is still in the way. His com- 
panions that flouted him before, now envy him, when they see him come ready 
lor scarlet, whilst themselves lie musty in their old clothes and colleges. 

Earle’s masterpiece, however, is in another spirit; it is the first character in 

ms book, A child,” and has in it much both of Wordsworth and of George 
Herbert: * 

’ ' IS his tongue, as if he were loath to use so deceitful an organ- 

and he IS best company with it when he can but prattle. We laugh at his foolish 
s^rts, but his g^e is our earnest; and his drums, rattles, and hobby-horses but 
e emblems and mocking of man’s business. His father hath writ him as his 
own little story, wherein he reads those days of his life that he cannot remember, 
^d sighs to see what innocence he has outlived. The elder he grows, he is a stair 
lower from God, and like his first father much worse in his breeches . . . Could 

and K ^ a burthen, 

and exchanged but one heaven for another. 

The Mtcrocosmogmphy was very popular, and drew Earle from Oxford to 

Chamberlain (the Earl of 
Pembroke), tutor to the Prince of Wales, and an adviser of Charles I. He was 

rrnef ^^spected and moderate clergymen of his time, remained 

r -ur^ f royal cause, and after the Restoration became successively Dean 
of Westmmster, Bishop of Worcester, and Bishop of Salisbury. 

_ umerous bcwks of characters followed the Microcosmography,^^ notably 
bet Samuel Butler wrote after the Restoration; but Earle 

atov w^fh r ^he species and shows its Underlying 

his ^ I t spectator essays, many of which are far closer to 

hxs work than to Bacon’s. An important development resulted when the art 

12 ^ <Joctor or judge. 

(^6w?-i668) is an extended 

printed tin 1652, but was wriaS lon^^W Holland. This was not 

editions betwan 1622 and which passed through eight 

be best deSd as a “fle^lf shT^ “ “A. L 

See T. s. Tup^r. 
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of the fictitious or generic character was applied to the portraiture of historical 
figures, as in Sir Robert Naunton’s Observations on the Late Queens Trier 
Times, and Favorites, written originally about 1630. In the hands of Edward 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon (1609-1674), and under the sharpened focus of the 
civil wars, this type of writing was touched with genius, as in his famous 
characters of Lord Falkland, Charles I, and John Hampden. These immortal 
and remarkably impartial estimates of Hyde’s contemporary friends and foes 
were composed in large part in 1646-1648, though not published till after 
incorporation twenty-five years later in his History of the Rebellion and 
Civil Wars.^^ 

Some time after 1610, as the cult of the “character” was developing, an Autobiog- 
isolated survivor from Elizabethan times, Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke (1554- 
1628), wrote a famous prose work which, though strongly reminiscent of the 
earlier era, has some affinity also with the spirit of Overbury and Earle. When 
printed much later, and long after Greville’s death, the publisher entitled it 
The Ufe of the Renowned Sir Philip Sidney, with the True Interest of Eng- Oremlle s 
land as It Then Stood . . . Together with a Short Account of the Maxims and 
Policies Used by Queen Elizabeth in Her Government, along with a great 
deal more, for the title-page is one of the longest that has been employed to 
introduce a pamphlet of 40,000 words. Greville called it simply “A Dedica- 
tion,” intending it as a consecration of his own poems to the memory of his 
famous friend. It is not properly a biography of Sidney and tells few facts, 
though as he and Greville had been intimate companions from the age of 
ten, it contains some precious anecdotes. It is rather an extended “character” 
of Sidney, seen through the mist of a quarter-century as the true patriot or 
ideal gentleman, and of Elizabeth as the wise queen. More fundamentally, 
it is Greville’s political and intellectual autobiography, expressed in his judg- 
ments of the persons who had most influenced him, and of the literary works 
in which he had attempted to set down his own principles. It is the expansive 
development of that view of himself which he condensed in his famous 
epitaph: “Fulke Greville, Servant to Queen Elizabeth, Councillor to King 
James, and Friend to Sir Philip Sidney.” Greville’s prose style retains the 
resonance of the Elizabethans and has little of the spruce self-consciousness 
of the character writers. Splendid sentences abound, but they tend to be over 
long for their syntactical frame and hence obscure, a single sentence fre- 
quently filling a paragraph of two hundred words. In this respect Greville 
is a link between the style of the Arcadia and that of Jeremy Taylor. 

Greville’s poems, to which the work just discussed was to serve as introduc- 
tion, are of various and not easily ascertainable dates, having been much 


D. Nichol Smith, Characters from the Histories and Memoirs of the Sepentecnik 
Century (Oxford, 1918); and the discussion of Clarendon in Sir Charles Firth^s Essays, Historicid 
and li/crory (Oxford, 1938), pp. 1-33. 

^■* In 1652, with a Dedication to the Countess of Sunderland, Waller's *‘Sacharissa.** Sec 
Sir Ftd}(e GremUe*s Ufe of Sir Philip Sidney, with an introduction by Nowell Smith (Oxford, 
1907). 
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revised m the course of his long lifed= He wrote three closet dramas, of which 
one, on Antony and Cleopatra, was prudentially burned by the poet about 
&e time of the Essex uprising (i6oi). The surviving ones, Mustapha (printed 
m 1609) and Alaham, both existing in several versions, are Senecan tragedies 
based upon atrocities of the past century in Turkey and Persia respectively 
They are important mainly for the author’s wrestlings in long choruses and 
soliloquies with the dark problems of statecraft and human malignity “ 
Grevilles lyrics, entitled Cadica, (which his Dedication does not mention') 
^ u whole, the least successful of his writings; for 

though he had great intelligence and metrical ability, he had Httle warmth 
of emotion. They consist of 109 poems, called sonnets, though less than half 
am actually in that form Most of them appear to have been composed before 
Sidneys death m 1586.^ More really significant are his long philosophical 
poems or treatises in six-line stanzas occasionally interspersed with ottaaa 
nma. Three of these, on Human Learning, Fame and Honor, and Wars 
were first printed with the plays and Caelica in 1633; two others on 
Monarchy Religion, were brought to fight in 1670. The longest and Lost 
closely argued is the Treatise of Monarchy, in fifteen sections and 664 stanzas- 
the best poetically is perhaps the first, which attacks the whole problem of 
knowledge in obvious relation to Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, though 
from a much more skeptical point of view. Here one finds fines of pungem 

Then what is our high-prais’d philosophy 
But books of poesy in prose compil’d? (st. 29), 
and of brilliant finish. 

The ardess use bears down the useless arts (st. 69). 

One fine figure, directed against the “instrumental” arts, i.e., grammar, logic, 

etc., seems an ironic judgment on Greville’s own career, 

I say, who too long in their cobwebs lurks. 

Doth like him that buys tools, but never works (st. 102). 
Beginning in acrid disiUusion over man’s efforts to know, this poem works 
round to a happier view, and toward the end achieves some stanzas of great 
sweetness and felicity; e.g., ^ 

The chief use, then, in man of that he knows 
Is his painstaking for the good of all; 

Not fleshly weeping for our own-made woes, 

Not laughing from a melancholy gall. 

Not hating from a soul that overflows 
With bitterness breath’d out from inward thrall: 

But sweetly rather to ease, loose, or bind. 

As need requires, this frail, fall’n humankind (st. 143). 

17 c Sr ?? The Jacobean Drama (1936), pp. 101-200 

See Wm. Frost, Fidke (^eiMe*s ** Caelica ^ an Evaluation (Brattleboro, Vt., 1*942), 
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Edward, Baron Herbert o£ Cherbury (1583-1648), George Herbert’s eldest Lord Her- 
brother, has some importance as a poet and more as a philosopher, but he 
chiefly lives today by his autobiography,^® which hardly presents him at all 
in those two aspects, but makes a great deal of him as a swashbuckler and 
lover. His actual life was not heroic and not even very romantic, but he had 
many experiences and knew well how to put himself into the center of every 
picture. His martial encounters do not seem to have been very deadly, but his 
stories of the quarrels with Lord de Walden and Sir John Ayres are in the 
best Dumas style and make him appear a second Cellini, or perhaps a second 
Falstaff. Witness this episode, when he finds Sir Thomas Somerset “with 
eleven or twelve more” intent upon his bodily injury: 

I, running hereupon amongst them, put by some of their thrusts, and making 
towards him in particular, put by a thrust of his, and had certainly run him 
through, but that one Lieutenant Prichard, at that instant taking me by the 
shoulder, turned me aside; but I, recovering myself again, ran at him a second 
time, which he perceiving retired himself with the company to the tents, which 
were near, though not so fast but I hurt one Proger and some others also that 
were with him. But they being all at last got within the tents, I finding now 
nothing else to be done, got to my horse again, having received only a slight 
hurt on the outside of my ribs and two thrusts, the one through the skirts of my 
doublet and the other through my breeches, and about eighteen nicks upon my 
sword and hilt. 

Herbert’s style is easy and very readable, and few writers can better tell an 
anecdote. This, he says, occurred when he was ambassador in France : 

It fell out one day that the Prince of Conde coming to my house, some speech 
happened concerning the Kang, my master, in whom, though he acknowledged 
much learning, knowledge, clemency, and divers other virtues, yet he said he 
had heard that the King was much given to cursing. I answered that it was out 
of his gentleness; but the Prince demanding how cursing could be a gentleness, 

I replied: “Yes, for though he could punish men himself, yet he left them to God 
to punish”; which defence of the Kang my master was afterwards much celebrated 
in the French court. 

Though he wrote only for his immediate posterity — ^and indeed the Li\e was 
not known to the public till Horace Walpole discovered and printed it in 
1764 — ^Herbert had a good deal of the showman’s art in displaying his wares. 

A rather trivial accident at the French court is thus advertised: 

All which passage I have thought fit to set down, the accident above-mentioned 
being so strange that it can hardly be paralleled, 

and some details about his person begin with the words: 

Lord Herbert’s poems, which were iniucnccd by Donne’s, have been most scrupulously 
edited by G. C. Moore Smith (Oxford, 1923). 

Edited with introduction, notes, appendices, and a continuation of the life, by Sidney Lee 
(1886, etc.). See R. I. Aaron, “The 'Autobiography’ of Edward, first I.ord Herbert of 
Cherbury: the Original Manuscript Material,” MZJ?, xxxvi (1941). 184-194; and Basil Willey, 

"Lord Herbert of Cherbury, a Spiritual Quixote of the Seventeenth Century,” in E6'S, xxvn 
(1942). 22-29. 
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I shall relate now some things concerning myself which, though they may seem 
scarce credible, yet, before God, are true. 


One of the most artistic things about this amusing work is that Herbert had 
the dramatic sense to let it break off in 1624, at the close of his ambassadorship 
to France, which was the highest post he reached. He closes with a well- 
related miracle that God vouchsafed him in regarding the publication in the 
same year of his most important philosophical work, De Veritate?'^ Of this 
virtue he says many fine and original things in the Latin treatise, but he did 
not overwork it in the autobiography. 

Sir Kenelm Digby*^ (1603-1665), the third in the series of great seven- 
teenth-century gentlemen who adorned three successive generations, is like- 
wise a man of fashion, poet, philosopher, and autobiographer. The height of 
Digby’s slight performance as a poet is reached in a charming sonnet, 

Like as smells or odors of delight 

Are not decreas’d by smelling of their scent.^^ 

He was one of the truest lovers of Spenser in his age. The short essay Con- 
cerning Spencer, “that I wrote at Mr. May his desire,” is as notable a tribute 
to that poet’s powers of mind as can be found in the same compass; and he 
wrote also the earliest learned commentary on Spenser,”^® a twenty-five 
page brochure (1643) on the twenty-second stanza in the ninth canto of the 
second book of The Faerie Queene. He was one of the earliest readers of Sir 
Thomas Browne and wrote perhaps the earliest printed criticism of Religio 
Medici in his Observations on that work (1643).^^ This, though written with 
liveliness and courtesy, is contentious and abstruse; and Digby aspired to 
even more arduous philosophical laurels in the Two Treatises (1645), 
nearly six hundred pages, “in the one of which the nature of 
bodies, in the other the nature of man’s soul, is looked into in way of dis- 
covery of the immortality of reasonable souls.” They are dedicated to his son 
Kenelm as a counterpoise against “the calamity of this time.” 

His quasi-autobiography, to which he gave the title, “Loose Fantasies,” 
and its first publisher (in 1827) the discreeter name of Private Memoirs, was 


hv ^ ^^"'“rd. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, translated with an introduction 

^ M. H. Carre (Bristol, 1937). Herbert wrote also a long history of The Ufe and Reign of 
JSing Henry VIIl; and in Latin a theological work which in title and somewhat in attitude 
anticipates Dryden: De RcUgione Laid. The last has been edited and translated, with a dis- 
oission of Herberts philosophy and a comprehensive bibliography, by H. R. Hutcheson (New 
rlavcn, 1944). 

Sec E. W. Bhgh, Str Kanelm Digby and his Venetia (1932), an amusing account with 

Sir Kenelm Digby, Writer, Bibliophile, and Protagonist 

of Wtlham Harpey (1937). 

Sec H. A. Bright, Poems from Sir Kenelm Digby’s Papers (1877). 

See, however, C, Camden, “The Architecture of Spenser’s ‘House of Alma,* ** MLN, lviii 
(1943). 262-265. 

^Written in great haste in pecember, 1642, while Digby was imprisoned in Winchester 
House for royalist activities against the Parliament, The weird adventures and hairbreadth 
r M Kenelm was famous began almost with his birth. The heir of a wealthy 

Cathohe family in the north, he was not three years old when his father, Sir Everard Digby, 
^ exccu^ for complicity in the Gunpowder Plot against James I. The objections to Religio 
Medm m ins ObservaUons arc those of a devout and philosophical Catholic. 
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written in earlier happier days, at the age of twenty-five, while the author was 
commanding a marauding expedition in the Mediterranean. The background 
suggests the Adventures of a Younger Son of Byron’s friend Trelawny, 
whom Digby resembled in some respects. His narrative is a considerably 
altered version of his love for Venetia Stanley, who after extraordinary 
experiences had become his wife three years before. It may have been the 
Greek environment in which he wrote that prompted him to disguise his 
memoirs as a tale like Sidney’s Arcadia or the Alexandrian romances. The 
names are fictitious, Digby appearing as Theagenes,^^ and Venetia, doubtless 
in memory of Sidney’s famous love, as Stelliana. Other characters are not so 
certainly identifiable; but in spite of its classical names and locale, the book 
is important as social history, while also interesting as a gesture in the direc- 
tion of prose fiction at a period when the production of such work was in 
strange eclipse. 

Very unlike the preceding autobiographical works, all of which crept Eikon 
belatedly and with small notice into print, is the Eif^on Basili\e (King’s Basilike 
Image), or “the portraiture of his sacred majesty in his solitudes and suffer- 
ings.” This was printed at the time of Charles I’s execution, early in 1649, 
and purports to be the King’s spiritual autobiography, that is, his reflections 
and prayers upon the later events of his unhappy reign and his advice to his 
son.^® It made an enormous sensation. Innumerable editions came out; John 
Earle, the author of Microcosmography, translated it into Latin and Milton 
replied harshly to it in his Eihfinol(lastes (Image-breaker). Attempts to prove 
it a forgery by Dr. John Gauden made it a mystery hotly debated for over two 
centuries. Dr. Gauden charged himself with the fraud, and was rewarded 
after the Restoration with two bishoprics. The mystery cannot be said to be 
yet finally solved, but on literary grounds there is no very good reason to 
doubt the King’s essential authorship. The Ei\on is not a great piece of 
prose, being pietistic, self-exculpatory, and conventional, but it sounds sincere 
and expresses the ideas that Charles I held. If it is an out and out forgery, 
the author must have been a much cleverer person than the King was, to 
mimic him so well, and Dr. Gauden was hardly that. 

A self-educated shopkeeper of London, Izaak Walton (1593-1683), was lzaa\ 
raised to intimate friendship with many of the most eminent persons of his Walton 
day by the simple goodness of his heart and the natural charm of his conver- 
sation. These same two qualities have helped to make him one of the most 

The name of the hero of the Aethiopian History of Hcliodonis. 

^ ® The title may have been suggested by the Basilikpn Doron of Charles’s father, which has 
in part a similar purpose. See the preceding chapter. For a very full discussion of ce^in aspects 
of the Eii^on Basili\e and of Milton’s relation to it, sec S. B. Liljcgrcn, Studies in Milton (Lund, 

1918), pp. 37-160. 

See G. L. Keynes, The Compkat Walton (1929), The Lives have been printed with an 
intro, by G. Saintsbury (Oxford, 1927)*, sec J. E. Butt, A Bibliography of lzaa^ Waltons Lives 
(1930; Proc* Oxford Bibl. Soc., ii). Among the nearly innumerable editions of The Complete 
that of R, B. Marston (av, 1888) is one of the most useful. Sec P. Oliver, A Ne0 
Chronicle of The Complete Angler (1936), which records that this work was printed five times 
in the seventeenth century, ten times in the eighteenth, 164 times in the nineteenth, and ^bwt 
100 times in the first third of the twentieth; and for further details T. Brooke, “The Lambert 
Walton-Cotton Collection,” Yale Univ, Lib. Gazette, xvii {1943). 61-65. 
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beloved English writers. “When I sometimes look back upon my education 
and mean abilities,” he wrote after he had become famous, “it is not without 
some htde wonder at myself, that I am come to be pubKcly in print ” 

His beginning was altogether accidental. As a devout member of Dr 
Donnes London parish of St. Dunstan’s, Walton became, in his own words' 
the {xiorcst the meanest, of all his friends,” and through Donne, no doubt’ 
e friend also of the great Dean’s lifelong intimate. Sir Henry Wotton’ 
rovost of Eton. On Donne’s death Wotton undertook to write his biogra- 
phy and commissioned Walton to collect data for the work, but died himself 
m 1639 before effecting it. So, lest the great edition of Donne’s sermons in 
1640 be left to appear without any introduction, Walton attempted the task 
wi such success that, though two good men were never more unlike, his 
became almost a sine qua non for every subsequent edition of Donne’s 
prose or poetry. An equally brief and luminous life of Wotton naturaUy 
followed. A short passage from this will illustrate Walton’s simple style- it is 
Ae passage Aat later suggested Gray’s Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College. Walton imagines Sir Henry speaking, after returning when an old 
man, from a visit to the school of his boyhood: 

...my now being in Aat school, and seeing that very place where I sat when 
1 was a boy, occasioned me to remember those very thoughts of my youth which 
Aen possessed me:_ sweet thoughts indeed, that promised my growing years nm 

experience have taught 

me that diose were hut empty hopes . . . Nevertheless, I saw there a succession of 

tbT,<rw“.f, recreatioiis, and, questionless, possessed with the same 

their^Uv possessed me. Thus one generation succeeds another, both in 

their lives, recreations, hopes, fears, and death. 

f to his angling. “I lay quiet twenty years,” 
he says, without a thought of either troubling myself or others by any new 
engagement m this kind, for I thought I knew my unfitness.” But at last 
a great church dignitary-^ilbert Sheldon, in fact, later the Archbishop of 
G nterbury-constramed the simple soul to write the life of Richard Hooker 
n order to set right the “many dangerous mistakes” in Bishop Gauden’s"*’ 
lograp y of that great Elizabethan. This is the only case in which Walton 

nnnTf T f ^ “ot Seen, but 

none of the fives is better than that of Hooker, whose humble character and 

STater STdTt T immortally transmitted. 

To! admired though he had 

rSf SshtTd *^^Prismg age of eighty-five, 

of tbet r ^ Sanderson of Lincoln, whom Walton had known in the days 

or tne Funtan persecutions. ^ 

siderable ch™, wh^ ioant ve^ wS’ ““V oAer things, a minor poet of con- 

WouoB to Montrose (1870) See also L P Smi^f J- Hannah, The Courtly Poets jrom 
Oxford, 1907). ^ enters of Sir Henry Wotton (av, 

29 xhe alleged author of see above. 
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The Complete Angler, or the Contemplative Man's Recreationf^ was "The Com- 
printed in 1653, in the long interval between the first two and the last three Angler 
o£ Walton’s Lives. The date is important, for it was the period of fullest 
triumph of the Puritan cause, which Walton loathed. In the Lije of Sander- 
son he says: 

When I look back upon the ruin of families, the bloodshed, the decay of common 
honesty, and how the former piety and plain dealing of this now sinful nation 
is turned into cruelty and cunning, I praise God that he prevented me from 
being of that party which helped to bring in this Covenant and those sad con- 
fusions that have followed it. 

It is the unmentioned background of senseless war and triumphant evil that 
gives The Complete Angler the otherworldliness which it rather strangely 
shares with the Pilgrim's Progress. Walton was as unlike Bunyan as possible 
in everything except his piety and his distress. He was neither a mystic nor a 
preacher, and had no recourse except to make his humble best of God’s lovely 
world. So the book opens with a kind of Magnificat in which all the creatures 
of earth and air and water bless the Lord, praise him and magnify him 
forever. The form is loosely that of the dialogue, as in Ascham’s Toxophilus. 

Three plain men,^^ fond respectively of birds, dogs, and fish, turn their backs 
upon the city and trudge out Tottenham Court Road into the fields, where 
for five days they endure the showers without grumbling and meet only the 
simplest and kindliest folk : milkmaids, hostesses of inns, and fellow anglers. 

There is a great deal about catching fish and cooking them that anglers think 
important, and much misinformation out of Walton’s broad but unsystematic 
reading; but the preservative element is the nostalgia which a saddened man 
of sixty felt for a fairer age that had passed away. The fisherman can forget 
politics and recover his innocence. “No life, my honest scholar,” says Piscator, 

no life so happy and so pleasant as the life of a well-governed angler; for when 
the lawyer is swallowed up with business, and the statesman is preventing or 
contriving plots, then we sit on cowslip banks, hear the birds sing, and possess 
ourselves in as much quietness as these silent silver streams, which we now see 
glide so quietly by us. Indeed, my good scholar, we may say of angling, as Dr. 

Boteler said of strawberries, ^^Loubtless God could have made a better berry, but 
doubdess God never did”; and so, if I might be judge, God never did make a 
more calm, quiet, innocent recreation than angling. 

In Walton’s fancy the quiet rivers still echo with the songs that Marlowe 
and Sir Walter Ralegh sang so long ago. The whole book is haunted by the 
Elizabethans, whose names are fragrant to him: Frank Davison and Chalk- 
hill, Michael Drayton and Phineas Fletcher; and their nature poetry was 
never more charming than in the bucolic setting in which he repeats it. He 
omits nothing, one might say, appropriate to his effect, except that song of 

30 James Russell Lowell wrote a cEarming and witty introduction to the Boston edition of 
1889. 

31 In the first edition there are hut two, Piscator and Viator. Walton’s contemporary popu- 
larity gave him opportunity to expand his works considerably, a thing he did with skill and 
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Seventeenth-Century Prose: III. The Baroque 

Glory 

The Jacobean tendency to simplicity and sententiousness in prose, em- 
inently illustrated in Bacon and the character writers, was a revulsion from 
Elizabethan Gothicism and a long step toward the taste of the age of Queen 
Anne. But the revulsion was never complete, and before James I died (1625) 
the temporarily arrested Gothic taste had come surging back to create a 
mingled style which can best be called “baroque” ^ and which, in the dizzy 
intensities it attained, has never been equaled. Donne’s prose is the best 
illustration of this ferment. 

A recent writer has remarked that Donne’s preaching “shows all the 
symptoms of fever.” ^ He was the outstanding preacher of his day, and his 
sermons,^ of which over 160 have been preserved, fascinated his auditors (as 
they do the readers still) by silhouetting in darkest horror all the unresolved 
conflicts of his soul. They are compact of fear, egoism, poetry, and a kind of 
moral exhibitionism in which the sublime and the loathsome are inextricably 
confused, as they are also in the awfully symbolic portrait that shows him 
wearing a prematurely assumed shroud. Worms, putrefaction, and the fear 
of death and judgment are perpetually in the foreground of his thought. The 
sins of his youth become the baroque ornaments of his pious eloquence. Thus 
he speaks to God in one of the remarkable Devotions upon Emergent Occa- 
sions (1624) which chart the movements of his mind during an almost fatal 
illness: 

If I accuse myself of original sin, wilt thou ask me if I know what original sin 
is? I know not enough of it to satisfy others, but I know enough to condemn 
myself, and to solicit thee. If I confess to thee the sins of my youth, wilt thou 

^ Baroque as here used describes work ui which the Gothic elements listed by Ruskin — c.g., 
savageness, changcfulness, grotesqueness, redundance — develop out of a fundamentally classic 
pattern. See M. W. Croll, “The Baroque Style in Prose,” Studies... in Honor of Frederic^ 

Klaeber (1929), and also G. Saintsbury, A History of English Prose Rhythm {1912), pp. 168- 
200. 

2 H. FA. Fausset, John Donne, a Study in Discord (i924)» P* 278. On Elipbethan sermon 
literature see Alan F. Herr, The Elizabethan Sermon: A Survey and a Bibliography (Phila- 
delphia, 1940), 

2 Simpson, A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne ((^ford, 1924) is very useful. 

Excellently selected passages from the sermons have been edited with an essay by L. P. Smith 
(Oxford, 1919)* and the Devotions upon Emergent Occasions and Death* s Duel (Donne’s last 
sermon) by W. H. Draper (Abbey Classics, xx). A sympathedc treatment of Donne’s religion 
will be found in R. W. Battenhouse, “The Grounds of Religious Tolciation in the Thought of 
John Donne,” Church History, xi (1942). 217-248. For further bibliography sec n. 27 in the 
chapter following. 
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ask me if I know what those sins t i 

Aem all, nor am sure to live hours enough to naTe them alUfo Tri-/V° 
faster than I can speak them now, when everything that I ^ ^ 

sin), but I know them so well as to know^rhat^ 1- ^ “°<^uced to some 

infinite as they. but thy mercy h so 

Man IS a worm, and destined to be worms’ meat h^ , 

sometimes in language of torrid terror that builds 

Shall find that there whmh it’ net Sll “d till iT / “ « 

think more of that soul, never have more^tn dn vu e never 

of God, that studies the life of every weed and ^ providence 

-d, md Viper, there should never, “tmTw omt^n^ " 

t"/"’ 

hope with a single flash of ?ynicaUc;Zf' » 

it i.. But «"i” if*rgh7iLdr())' iow, 

them largely from sea-faring or mans o th ^ literature; he takes 

draw a figure of marvelous vividness and nrec^^*^* **^^^*’ he can 

as syntax: °° precision out of so dry a subject 

flu* of time, bm to?’i,T,htrt‘ " ™l»«ing 

I- tht »».e at it it, though ITS? •“■“'i ‘ “<> «-»ity la® 

tome. 

A man that is not afrairf ^ r • r . 

yet is afraid of some joint of ml^ at thfAf ^ ^ 

of the sound of druis and 

<hown, the last cries of men, andris afraid of 

strument; so much afraid as that with anv of , “\P^"^f“=ular harmonious in- 
man, otherwise valiant enough, out of th?fidi?'*' ^ 

In his youth he had written a nnmKeu r , - . 
n«s and little weight called Paradoxes ^and of much clever- 

his tormented brain circled about the great Z^rT’ l^ter work ■ 

. Paradox that a creature with 

at the cl^e Thomas Browne is orohahltr * * * 

■ c«P» 4<f*r<£-^„ziv"“SLif rX‘-' 
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man’s frailties should be immortal Bacon took pride in the idea/ but it 
terrified Donne and whipped the texture of his sermons into cloudy phos- 
f)horescenceJ 

Three or four years after Donne’s death a young doctor of thirty, as yet very Sir Thomas 
far from knighthood or other fame, was writing a book which is as brilliant Browne 
an example of baroque prose as any of the great dean’s sermons. In tone and 
quality of thought it is so different as almost to seem a conscious plea against 
Donne’s dark theology; but this is not likely, for little of the latter, except 
the Devotions upon Emergent Occasions, was yet in print, and Thomas 
Browne ® (1605-1682) had had little or no opportunity to hear Donne preach. 

He had been born in London, but educated, classically and copiously, at 
Winchester and Oxford, after which he spent several years in medical studies 
at Montpellier, Padua, and Leyden, receiving his M.D. degree from the last 
university in 1634. His first book, Religio Medici (A Doctor’s Religion), Religio 
written in a Yorkshire village, was the product of the vacant period after his Medici 
return to England and before he settled into active practice. In 1637 estab- 
lished himself in Norwich, and spent the rest of his long life as a provincial 
doctor there. 

Religio Medici is the author’s private journal in which he attempts to read 
his own mind; it was not printed till 1642, and then in an unauthorized text. 

Had Browne been writing today, he would probably have aired his views on 
scientific and social theory, but in the seventeenth century theology was the 
natural field for self-appraisement. He begins by declaring that, though a 
physician, he is a Christian and a member of the Church of England, not 
intolerant, however, of other faiths, and has a temperament sympathetic to 
superstition. He subscribes to the articles of his church, but reserves his right 
of judgment on other points, deplores quarrels over religion, and avoids them. 

There must always be heretics, he thinks, and, becoming reminiscential, 
confesses three heresies that he formerly held but outgrew. “I love to lose 
myself in a mystery,” he says, “to pursue my reason to an O cdtitudor ^ He 
sets down his thoughts about eternity and divine wisdom, and declares that 
men should inquire into God’s works and the causes of things: “ ’tis the debt 
of our reason we owe unto God, and the homage we pay for not being beasts.” 

This leads him to the wonders of natural history and to the assertion that 
God has given us two books, the Bible and the lxx>k of Nature, “that universal 
and public manuscript that lies expans’d unto the eyes of all: those that never 

® E.g., in the opening of the essay on Adversity. 

^ A contemporary preacher of equal influence and learning, but quieter and more orferiy 
in manner, was Bishop Lancelot Andrewes (1555-1626). Sec T. S- Elicit, For Lsmeeht Amdremes 
(1929), pp. 13-48. Andrewes’ 96 Sermons are reprinted in 5V, Oxford and London, 1874-78, 
and selections from them (160 pp.) in an undated pamphlet of the S.P.CK. 

® The best edition is The Worlds of Sir Thomas Brotone, edited by G. L. Keynes (6v, 1927- 
1931), who has also prepared A Bibliography of Sir Thomas Bromne (Cambridge, 1924)* Sec 
also Edmund Gossc, Sir Thomas Browne (EML Series ^ 1905); O. Leroy, Le Chepolier Thomas 
Browne, sa me, sa pensee et son art (Paris, 1931); and R. R. Cawley, “Sir Thomas Browne 
and His Reading,” PULA, xlviii (1933). 426-470. 

s A quotation from the Latin text of Rom. xi: 33, “O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God!” 
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saw Him in the one have discovered Him in the other.” Observation of 
nature’s unlovelier creatures draws from him the remark: 

I cannot tell by what logic we call a toad, a bear, or an elephant ugly . . , There 
is no deformity but in monstrosity, wherein, notwithstanding, there is a kind 
of beauty, Nature so ingeniously contriving the irregular parts as they become 
sometimes more remarkable than the principal fabric. 

He proceeds to say that he has ‘‘always endeavored to compose those feuds 
and angry dissensions” which arise among the three forces in our minds, 
faith, reason, and passion: 

As Reason is a rebel unto Faith, so Passion unto Reason: as the propositions of 
Faith seem absurd unto Reason, so the theorems of Reason unto Passion, and 
both unto Reason.” 

He illustrates this by a discussion of scientific explanations of biblical miracles. 
There are too many doctrinal books and the mind is clouded by them, “for 
obstinacy in a bad cause is but constancy in a good,” and “persecution is a 
bad and indirect way to plant religion.” Martyrs may be false as well as true, 
Browne himself believes in miracles, witches, and spirits, sees five biological 
levels in human life, from the prenatal embryo to the liberated soul, and has 
a low opinion of the body, which he deprecates in a figure as fantastically 
impressive as one of Donne’s: 

Nay, further, we are what we all abhor. Anthropophagi and cannibals, devourers 
not only of men but of ourselves, and that not in an allegory but a positive truth: 
for all this mass of flesh which we behold came in at our mouths; this frame 
we look upon hath been upon our trenchers; in brief, we have devoured our- 
selves. 

Unlike Donne, he has no fear of death and argues against long life: 

Were there any hopes to outlive vice, or a point to be superannuated from sin, 
it were worthy our knees to implore the days of Methusalah. But age doth not 
rectify, but incurvate, our natures, turning bad dispositions into worser habits, 
and (like diseases) brings on incurable vices; for every day as we grow weaker 
in age, we grow stronger in sin, and the number of our days doth but make our 
sins innumerable — 

going on with words that recall the reasoning of Despair in Spenser.^® He 
concludes the first book with a survey of eschatology, “the four last things,” 
death, judgment, heaven, and hell, and argues against narrow views, some- 
times in the enlightened spirit of Marlowe’s Mephistophilis: 

Men speak too popularly who place it in those flaming mountains which to 
grosser apprehensions represent Hell. The heart of man is the place the devils 
dwell in. I feel sometimes a hell within myself: Lucifer keeps his court in my 
breast, Legion is revived in me. 


Facrk Qmene, h ix. st. 43-46. 
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Upon the hell-fire school Browne turns a debonair back: 

I thank God, and with joy I mention it: I was never afraid of Hell, nor never 
grew pale at the description of that place. I have so fixed my contemplations on 
Heaven that I havjp almost forgot the idea of Hell, and am afraid rather to lose 
the joys of the one than endure the misery of the other ... I am confident and 
fully persuaded, yet dare not take my oath, of my salvation. I am as it were sure, 
and do believe without all doubt, that there is such a city as Constantinople; yet 
for me to take my oath thereon were a kind of perjury, because I hold no in- 
fallible warrant from my own sense to confirm me in the certainty thereof. 

The second part of Religio Medici, much shorter than the first, deals 
wholly with the virtue Browne most advocates, charity. It is less analytical 
and even more naively personal than the first part, and contains a high pro- 
portion of his most memorable and sonorous sentences. The opening para- 
graph is an excellent example of his manner, as is also this passage near the 
middle of the book : 

There is, I think, no man that apprehends his own miseries less than myself, 
and no man that so nearly apprehends another’s. I could lose an arm without a 
tear, and with few groans, methinks, be quartered into pieces; yet can I weep 
most seriously at a play, and receive with true passion the counterfeit grief of 
those known and professed impostures. 

It is likely that Dr. Browne, in all his estimable career, never prescribed a 
better medicine than when he wrote Religio Medici, The world was sick of 
horrors, on the brink of civil war, and in the throes of a harsh theology. 
The book is a prophylactic against totalitarian damnation, and the world 
took it to its heart. To be sure, it is written in a style and with a frank display 
of ingenuous personality that would sell any book, but its curative value was 
what carried it through Europe. There were nine English editions before 
1660, and five in Latin. Before Browne’s death it had been translated also into 
Dutch, French, and German. In December, 1642, before the acknowledged 
text had appeared, the Earl of Dorset recommended the book to Sir Kenelm 
Digby, who read it all night long and dashed off his Observations upon it. 
Browne thought these unfair in their dialectic (as they are), but they contain 
a perfect tribute to the personality that the Religio Medici reveals: “As- 
suredly, he is the owner of a solid head and of a strong generous heart.” 

Browne’s longest work is the Pseudodoxia Epidemica, or Enquiries into 
Very Many Received Tenets and Commonly Presumed Truths,^" which 
appeared in a folio volume in 1646 and reached its sixth edition in 1672. The 
suggestion may have come from Bacon, who in his Advancement of Learn- 
ing noted the lack of such a book, but the only real counterpart is Burton’s 


“Vulgar 

Errors” 


Browne's Christian Morals, a set of moral admonitions of much later date than Religio 
Medici znd. less interest, was the occasion of Samuel Johnson’s life of the author (1756). Both 
have been edited by S. C. Roberts (Cambridge, 1927)- 
Commonly known as Vulgar Errors. 
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Anatomy of Melancholy. It would not be easy to instance another work of 
equal size and equally miscellaneous and detailed scholarship which has so 
attracted and retained readers as these two. Browne was now a far busier 
man than Burton ever was, and he complains that the Fseudodoxia has had 
to be composed by snatches of time” in such “medical vacations” as he has 
ha4 though, he confesses, “a work of this nature is not to be performed upon 
one leg, and should smell of oil, if duly and deservedly handled.” It does 
smell of oil, however, though never pedantically. The spread of subject matter 
IS enormous and enables the author to utilize not only the quasi-scientific 
data compiled by Aristotle, Pliny, and their learned followers, but also the 
impressively large amount of accurate observation he had himself made into 
botany, natural history, and medicine. Book i is an introduction, dealing with 
the psychological causes of error, very cogent in the main, but concluding 
with the argument that the endeavors of Satan are “the last and great 
promoter of false opinions.” The remaining six books classify errors concern- 
ing mineral and vegetable bodies, animals, man, misrepresentations in pic- 
tures, etc., geography, and history. It is a work which only the privileged few 
can read in full; but it can be read with amusement in any part, and referred 
to with profit in connection with almost any strange belief about nature or 
history. Indeed, Browne has here confuted dozens of false ideas which some 
educated persons have even today not thought of questioning. The style 
IS less conscious than that of Religio Medici, its chief marks being the author’s 
growing taste for elaborately periodic sentences and the high proportion of 
Latin words in his vocabulary. Browne, indeed, apologizes for the last and 
Wittily shows his recognition of this tendency in the language: 

And indeed if elegancy still proceeded!, and English pens maintain that stream 
we have of late observed to flow from many, we shall within few years be fain 
to ^earn Latin to understand English, and a work will prove of equal facility in 


• ih * ? 




Urn-Burial Emphasis on style is more conspicuous in the two shorter works which 
followed: Hydnotaphta, or Urn-Burial, and The Garden of Cyrus, printed 
together m 1658. The latter is almost purely a monument to style and erudi- 
tion, and can be recommended only to those who will accept those qualities 
^ Aeir own justificauon. Urn-Burial, in part a scientific report on forty or 
fifty Roman funeral urns recently exhumed near Norwich, becomes a dis- 
qmsition on burial customs in general,^* and in its last, most famous, chapter 


church in which he is buried. At 


the same time the sknh Vf R, t J ■ m which he is buried. At 

Abbey (sec I O Ad^s r”“" Tr extraordinary vicissitudes in Westminster 

Oflg i^t^Jnem t (^9^9): ^89-30^). Thus two 


as uot altogether certain where Jonson’s is at present; Browne’s was reinterred 
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is a prase poem on death of perhaps unequaled verbal harmony A historian 
of the English essay has said: 

Flawlessness is even more rare in prose than it is in verse, and if all the pieces 
were collected which a reasonable criticism could praise wholly without reserve, 
they would make only a very small volume. But an extraordinary proportion 
would come from Urn^Burial, a proportion higher than any other work of equal 
length would yield.^® 

The mild Anglican theology of Jeremy Taylor (1613-1667) is probably 
more respected today than admired or studied; it is by his language that he 
lives. In the ninety-first Idler paper Dr, Johnson paid a compliment to the 
great preachers, of whom Taylor is perhaps the greatest: 

Our own language has, from the Reformation to the present time, been chiefly 
dignified and adorned by the works of our divines, who, considered as com- 
mentators, controvertists, and preachers, have undoubtedly left all other nations 
far behind them. 

Coleridge, grouping him with Hooker, Bacon, and Milton, gives them all 
just praise: 

In all these the language is dignified but plain, genuine English, although ele- 
vated and brightened by superiority of intellect in the writer. Individual words 
themselves are always used by them in their precise meaning, without either 
affectation or slipslop. . . . The words are selected because they are the most appro- 
priate, regard being had to the dignity of the total impression, and no merely 
big phrases are used where plain ones would have sufficed, even in the most 
learned of their works.^^ 

Taylor’s place is with the baroque writers, but it is in the quiet center rather 
than the excited fringes of the movement. His works, enormous in bulk, are 
all devout, though they cover a wide range, from The Liberty of Prophesying 
(1647), an elaborately argued treatise on religious toleration, and the Ductor 
Dubitantium (1660), which embraces two encyclopaedic volumes of ‘cases 
of conscience,” to A Discourse of the Nature, Offices and Measures of 
Friendship, with Rules of Conducting It (1657), which is a good-natured 
reply to Mrs. Katharine Philips (“the matchless Orinda”) concerning her 
Platonic salon. 

See N. R. Tanpest, “RBythm in the Pros^ of Sir Thomas Browne,” RES', in (1924). 
308-318; E. L- Parker, *The cursus in Sir Thomas Browne,” fMLA, lui (193^)* i037-n>53; 
J. M. Ciinc, *^Hydriotaphia” in Five Siudies in Uteraiure (Berkeley, 1940), pp. 73-100- 

Hugh Walker, The English Essay and Essayists (1928), p. 79* Browne’s infinciK^e upon 
the 19th century romanticists is well known; see Leroy, op, 301 -3 13, and J. S. Iscman, 

A Perfect Sympathy: Charles Lamb and Sir Thomas Browne (Cambridge, Mass., 1937)- 

^^L. Pearsall Smith’s Selected Passages from the Sermons and Writings of Jeremy Taylor 
(Oxford, 1930) includes an excellent introduction and a fine h&liography. Sec also Edmund 
Gosse, Jeremy Taylor (EML Series, 1904); W. J. Brown, Jeremy Taylor (1925)- 

Sec, however, C. J. Stranks, “Jeremy Taylor,” Church Quar, Eev,, cxxxi {1940)- 31-^2, 
Coleridge's Miscellaneous Criticism, cd. T. M. Raysor (1936), pp. 21 61 
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Taylor s extraordinary abilities were early discovered by Archbishop Laud 
who transplanted him from Cambridge to Oxford and made it possible for 
him to become Chaplain-inordinary to Charles 1. His earliest publication is 
a sermon dedicated to the Archbishop and delivered at St. Mary’s, Oxford in 
1638 on the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot (November 5). The ruin’ of 
the King’s cause was the ruin also of Taylor’s hopes. After a period of 
mpnsonment by the Parliamentary forces he found occupation as a teacher 
m South Wales, and had the happy chance to win the affection of a great 
royalist nobleman, Richard Vaughan, Earl of Carbery.“ His funeral sermon 
on Lady Carbery, vsiho died in October, 1650, is one of his most beautiful 
and moving productions. To her husband he dedicated his two most famous 
books. The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living (1650) and The Rule and 
hxerctses of Holy Dying (1651). 

In the eighteenth century he was dubbed “the Shakespeare of divines” 
and in the nineteenth Lamb, Coleridge, and Hazlitt sometimes ranked his 
genius absurdly high, with the result that he has since been overrated and 
underread. His style is not always great, or even easily readable, though 
always clear; but when he is deeply moved his mighty sentences unroll them- 
selves like a work of nature— like a sunrise or the incoming of a tide, 

such a tide as moving seems asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam. 

Their connectives are hardly noted, and often are omitted. They flow along 
in successive waves of parallel clauses, each series moving abreast with incom- 
parable smoothness, till all finally give place to the figure for which all have 
been preparing: 

And though her account to God was made up of nothing but small parcels, litde 
passions and angry words and trifling discontents, which are the alloys of the 
piety of the most holy persons, yet she was early at her repentance; and toward 
tne latter end of her days grew so fast in religion as if she had had a revelation 
ot her approaching end, and therefore that she must go a great way in a little 
time: her discourses more fuU of religion, her prayers more frequent, her charity 
mcreasing, her forgiveness more forward, her friendships more communicative, 
her passion more under discipline; and so she trimmed her lamp, not thinkin g her 
mght w^ so near, but that it might shine also in the daytime, in the temple and 
before the altar of mcense (Smith, op. cit., p. 23). 

Taylor loved this world, and it is a great part of his praise that he let the 
brightness ^its light and the freshness of its streams and breezes flow across 
to pagK. The great sentence in Holy Dying, in which he compares man’s 
ute to the progress of the sun. 

But as when to sun approaches towards to gates of to morning, he first opens 

aIitdceycofheavcn,...(Smith, p. 42), 

r Camarthenshire. Hence the title of Taylor’s 


Holy 

Living 

and 

Holy 

Dying 
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is almost too famous for further quotation. The lively pathos with which the 
worm is treated in the following passage is no more admirable than the 
literary skill with which she is brought in at the opening and the close: 

For as a worm creeping with her belly on the ground, with her portion of 
Adames curse, lifts up its head to partake a little of the blessings of the air, 
and opens the junctures of her imperfect body, and curls her little rings into 
knots and combinations, drawing up her tail to a neighborhood of the head’s 
pleasure and motion; but still it must return to abide the fate of its own nature, 
and dwell and sleep upon the dust: so are the hopes of a mortal man; he opens 
his eyes and looks upon fine things at distance, and shuts them again with weak- 
ness, because they are too glorious to behold; and the man rejoices because he 
hopes fine things arc staying for him, but his heart aches because he knows there 
are a thousand ways to fail and miss of those glories, and though he hopes yet 
he enjoys not; he longs but he possesses not, and must be content with his por- 
tion of dust; and being a worm and no man, must lie down in this portion before 
he can receive the end of his hopes, the salvation of his soul in the resurrection 
of the dead.^^ 

Taylor’s fluidity and touches of natural color usually give an effect of 
gentleness, but when angry he can coil his sinuous clauses about an opponent 
like twisting wire, as in this outburst against the Puritans in 1655: 

But now, instead of this excellency of condition and constitution of religion, the 
people are fallen under the harrows and saws of impertinent and ignorant 
preachers, who think all religion is a sermon and all sermons ought to be libels 
against truth and old governors, and expound chapters that the meaning may 
never be understood, and pray that they may be thought able to talk, but not to 
hold their peace, they casting not to obtain anything but wealth and victory, 
powder and plunder; and the people have reaped the fruits apt to grow upon 
such crabstocks: they grow idle and false, hypocrites and careless, they deny 
themselves nothing that is pleasant, they despise religion, forget government, 
and some never think of heaven; and they that do, think to go thither in such 
paths which all the ages of the church did give men warning of, lest they should 
that way go to the deviL^^ 

It is not easy to place the amusing Welshman, James Howell (1594-1^), James 
whose work is in several difierent styles. He knew a great deal of the real Howell 
world and in mental attitude is more akin to Samuel Pepys than to Sir 
Thomas Browne or Jeremy Taylor, but he had a vein of Celtic fancy which 
he could open at will. In early youth he had the opportunity of traveling 
extensively on the Continent on business connected with the manufacture of 
glass. Somewhat later he obtained diplomatic employment and did further 
travel, being in Madrid when Prince Charles and the Duke of Buckingham 
paid their famous visit to the Spanish court in 1623. He came to be one of 
the clerks of the Privy Council and dedicated his most interesting book, the 
Epistolac Ho-Elmme (1645), to Charles L These letters, though not too 

Funeral sermon for the Archbishop of Armagh, 1S63 (L. P. Snutb, of, cit., 40). 

Preface to TAe Golden Grove (L. P. Smith, op. £#,, 31), 
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precise about dates and facts, are based upon Howell’s observations and have 
considerable narrative value as well as charm, 

His career as a professional writer began very late, but once started the 
flow of his publications was incessant. His first book was Dodona’s Grove 
or the_ V^al Forest (1640), with a second part in 1650. Here the gossippy 
clerk in Howell is controlled by the dreamy Celt, who “deeming it a flat aS 
vulgar task to compile a plain downright story . . . hath under hieroglyphics 
^egories, and emblems endeavored to diversify and enrich the matter”"^’ 
That IS, he tells the story of his own time in fantastic but easily penetrated 
syinbolism, countries being represented by forests and individuals by trees 

Trees spake before, now the same strength of art 
Makes beasts to con the alphabet by heart. 

These books were popular in their day. They were accompanied by a multi- 
„ ^ frankly pohtical or geographical pamphlets, including a 

sTotT^d Description of the People and Country of 

Scotland (1649), which is as vitriolic as any Cavalier could desire. More 
teresting to us is his Instructions for Foreign Travel, first printed in 1642 
le.d T ^arfiest guide book in English, and carefully 

Sc. q “agined as a young college graduate, through 

and Italy, and back to the Inns of Court in London. HoweU 

iour is able to give much valuable information 

. languages, interlarded with fervent warnings against 

Ld I 7f P"7°r- dependent upon his pen for his support 

rii J nl S S' ^serve how oL 
' '' repeated with embellishment in 

Dodonas Grove and tether expanded in the Instructions, where Howell 
often attempts the higher reaches of rhetoric. By the exacting standards of 

1 r ^ sometimes reach 

_ gh level, as m this sentence on the idea which Bishop Berkeley was later 

immortahze in the line, “Westward the course of empire takes its way”: 

ttiTsfn ^ ‘he motion 

StldSi^ Td ^ intellectual, have wheeled 

of heaven- Shel h concomitant motion with that great luminary 

then th^v'hf ^ S Brahmins and Gymnosophists in Indi^ 

S^etwn r n 1 P"““ ^gyp, whence thef 

^e down the Nile and crossed over to Greece, and there they may be said 

to have borne fruit, having taken such firm rooting and maLg L long a 

pkntation m Athens ^d elsewhere: afterwards they found the way m Sly Jid 

thence they clammered over the Alpian hiUs to visit Germany and Sance, Whence 



the Britons with other north-west nations of the lower world fetched them over; 
and it is not improbable that the next jKght they will make will be to the savages 
of the new discovered world, and so turn round and by this circular perambula- 
tion visit the Levantines again.^^ 


25 Instructions for Foreign Travel, section i (ed. E. Arber, English Reprints, p. 14).— With 
Howell’s Instructions may be associated the principal narratives of travel of the earlier Stuart 
period. Samuel Purchas (1577? -1626) continued the work of Richard Hakluyt, compiling from 
materials in manuscript or already published separately his huge Hakluytus Posthumus or 
Purchas His Pilgrims (4V, 1625; reprinted, 20V, Glasgow, 1905-1907), A representative selection 
is in Narratives from Purchas His Pilgrims, ed, H. G. Rawlinson {1931). Thomas Coryatc 
(i577?-i6i 7), a genial eccentric, told of his experiences through the len^ and breadth of 
Europe in the much ridiculed but lively and informative Coryats Crudities Hastily Gobbled up 
in Five Months Travels (1611; reprinted, 2v, Glasgow, 1905). William Lithgow, an ill- 
tempered but courageous Scot, expanded an earlier account of his travels into A Total Discourse 
of Rare Adventures and Painful Peregrinations (1632; reprinted, Glasgow, 1906). The Itinerary 
of Fynes Moryson (1566-1630) was originally written in Latin; parts were translated by the 
author and published in 1617; other portions of the translation were first published much 
later; see especially Sha\espeare* s Europe: Unpublished Chapters of Fynes Mory son's Itinerary, 
ed. Charles Hughes (1903). For George Sandys’ Relation of a Journey (1615) see ch. x, note 
9, below. Covering much the same ground as Sandys’ narrative is A Voyage into the Levant 
(1636) by Sir Henry Blount (1602-1682). Sir Thomas Herbert (1606-1682) ventured even 
further afield and told his story in Some Years Travels (1634) which he expanded and spoiled 
■with tedious moralizing in later editions; the best of the original matter is in his Travels in 
Persia, ed. Sir William Foster (1928). American exploration and colonization have their share 
of interest in the True Travels, Adventures, and Observations (1630) by Captain John Smith 
(1580-1631), a man famous in the history and legend of English expansion overseas. Sec his 
Travels and Works, ed. A. G. Bradley (zv, 1910). Other travel -narratives of the period will 
be found reprinted, or printed for the first time, in the Publications of the Hakluyt Society, 
in the Broadway Travellers Series, and in the Argonaut Press Scries, Sec further S. C. Chew, 
The Crescint and the Rose (1937), ch. i and passim; R. R. Cawley, The Voyagers and Bliza^ 
hethan Drama (Boston, 1938) and Unpathed Waters (Princeton, 1940); Boies Penrose, Urbane 
Travelers, 1591-16^5 (Philadelphia, 1942). 
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IX 

Seventeenth-Century Poetry: I. The Olympians 

. When the Renaissance ended in England is even harder to say than it is 

me removal o± the last and greatest of the humanist poets happened at a 
time when for political and social reasons the Elizabethan spiritf which was 

turv^wh-^K^^ unifyuip had given place to the spirit of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, which was analyucal and disruptive. The strength of the insurgent 
movement Jy the popularity in the later 1590’s of satire and 

twfmv’ii’ aT ^ Harington, Marston, Bastard, the 

anthor-f- ’ . “ore by the repressive efforts of the 

rities, who in 1599 issued a categorical anathema against such writing.^ 
ether, as some recent investigators have assumed, there was in any 
^ consisting of Ralegh, Marlowe, Chapman, 

nrnh h dedicated to the study of dark and 

prohibted subjects may perhaps be doubted; ^ but it is certain that these 

weU and were moved by a spirit more rebellious and 
qu^tionmg than that of the true Elizabethans. The poetry of the first half 

from thr"° “ oertain aspects, takes its origin 

Aem h personalities discussed in this chapter. After 

them It sphts into two bodies: on the one hand, the great variety of often 

Sir Walter Ralegh ^ (c. 1552-1618), the friend of Spenser and of Marlowe, 

TBoLs^ItStt'rf^ (1597); John Marston, T/ic Scourge of 

Cut and Netuest Fashion (isqq ed R *B Mr^^’ ^93i), John Weever, Epigrams in the Oldest 
port. “The Quarrel ofThe SatWs ^^ \h A. Daven- 

epigrams, which were printed later see the e^'t' to Sir John Harington’s 

* For the teat of thb^runS et t " (Philadelphia. 1926). 

316. Cf. O I Camobell rnm' ir c J'tne i, 1599, Stationers’ Register, ed. Arber ni 
%vo, 1938). chT ’ Shakespeare’s ’’Troilus and Cressida"^ 

Wdter ^egh (C^bridgef 1936)^°°^ a Study in the Uterary Relationships of Sir 

^he Disenchantment of (1929): E. K. Chamhers, 

(1933); E. Ce Durni, “RalcffE and thf- Collected Studies 

(1936), pp. 140-163; T Brooke “Sir Wnli- ^ of Shakespeare* s England 

93-112. l^cre is Philosopher » ELHy v (1938). 

liv« of Kalegh by U^n anTSwtd Th^' ^926). The 

modem and wcH writterL ^ ^ and Edward Thompson (New Haven, 1926) are 
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may be said to have started the movement which led away from them. His Str 
poetry was never really published, and can now be only scantily and doubt- Walter 
fully recovered, but the best of it bears the impress of his great personality Ralegh 
hardly less than do his other achievements. As a man of the court and a man 
of the wide world, he caught nuances of the impending change, and his acrid, 
questioning, close-packed lyrics, which the Art of English Poesy (1589) 
described as “most lofty, insolent, and passionate,” have in them more of the 
seventeenth century than of the Renaissance. His longest extant poem, The 
Eleventh and Last Boo\ of the Ocean to Cynthia, is probably but a fragment 
of the entire work ® and badly lacks revision; but it is the most poignant vale- 
dictory that we have of the Elizabethan age, and is electrically charged with 
the macabre power of the Jacobeans. 

Ralegh’s prose, which is much better preserved than his poetry, and was 
probably more carefully written, is of supreme grandeur, whether its purpose 
be, as in The Truth of the Fight about the Isles of Azores (1591), occasional 
and propagandist, or, as in The History of the World (1614), meditative and 
moral. Both in time and in merit Ralegh belongs among the first writers of 
impassioned English prose.® 

Bacon stated the aesthetic position of Chapman very well when he wrote, George 
“There is no excellent beauty that hath not some strangeness in the proper- Chapman 
tion.”^ This strange and most Olympian poet was five years older than i^ 559 '^^ 34 ) 
Shakespeare or Marlowe, but he gave no hint of his powers till 1594, when 
his two sonorous “hymns” appeared in a volume called The Shadow of 
Night? The only clear things about these invocations, addressed to Night 
and to her luminary, the Moon, are that they are deep and rousing poetry of 
a new kind, and that they are not written for the general public, but for a 
group of adepts or initiates. The preface, which is an open letter to Matthew 
Roydon,® indicates that three noblemen — ^Derby, Northumberland, and the 
“heir of Hunsdon” — were in some degree sympathetic to Chapman’s 
crusade. Though certainly obscure, these poems are the reverse of obscurant- 
ist. The argument seems to be that the world is degenerate and unjust. Light The 
typifies the rule of organized society, the tyranny of shallow brains and daily Shadow 
routine, which is worse than unorganized chaos, while Night represents the of Night 
regenerative principles, “silence, study, ease, and sleep.” Of her Chapman 
says, “To thy black shades and desolation I consecrate my life,” and in a 
passage of dark splendor he summons to their task all the enemies of the 
obvious: 

however, A. M. Bachan, “Ralegh’s Cynthia — Facts or Legends,” MLQ, i (1940). 

474 - 

® See E, A. Strathmann, "The History of the World and Ralegh’s Skepticism,” Hl^, m 
(1940). 265-287; and “Sir Walter Ralegh on Natural Philc^ophy,” MLQ, i (1940)- 49'^^* 

In the essay, “Of Beauty.” Sec Poems of George Chapman, cd. P. B. Bartlett (1941). 

®Scc R. W. Battenhouse, “Chapman’s The Shadom of Night, an Interprctatmn,” SP, xxxvm 
(1941). 584-<5 o8. , - 

® Roydon was a poet whose contemporary fame was out of prcfJOitKm to the iiinmpc«tai^ 
remnants of his work that survive. 

10 Presumably George Carey, who became Baron Hunsdon in 1596, and as Lcirci Chamibcfiaan 
(1597-1603) was the patron of Shakespeare’s company. 
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-rxu yuu possess Q witn indepressed spirits, 

Endued with nimble and aspiring wits. 

Come, consecrate with me to sacred Night 
Your whole endeavors and detest the light. 

Sweet Peace’s richest crown is made of stars, 

Most certain guides of honor’d mariners: 

No pen can anything eternal write. 

That is not steep’d in humor of the Night. 

Here one seems to pass as on a bridge from the luminosity of Marlowe to 
the twihght of Donne. The idea expressed, the artist’s endless duty to reach 
after the ungraspable, is much the same as in Marlowe’s “If all the pens that 
ever poete held”; but the expression, as usually in Chapman, is an anticipa- 
ton of Ae manner of the so-called “metaphysicals.” Each of these Hymns 
IS prOTided with a prose “Gloss” such as accompanied TAe Shepherds’ Calen- 
dar. The glosses do not much assist the modern reader, but signalize the 
propagandist purpose of the work. 

Chapman’s next poem, Ovid’s Banquet of Sense (1595), is also prefaced 
y a letter to Roydon, in which he again states his attitude : 

The profane multitude I hate, and only consecrate my strange poems to those 
searching sprits, whom learning hath made noble and nobility sacred . . Ob- 
s^nty m affectanon of words and indigested conceits, is pedantical and chil&h; 

brshadowed'^^ expressive epithets, with that darkness wiU I still labor to 

The pur^se m this long narrative poem and in two shorter ones, A Coronet 
for Hts Mistress Philosophy and The Amorous Zodiac, is the purpose one 
^serves in Donnes lyrics: to effect an intellectualizing of amatory verse. 
The handling of metre is masterful and varied,^ and the poet’s control of 
IS matter is never m doubt; but these poems do not greatly engage the 

There is rugged force and deep consciousness of intent in Chapman. As 
Swinburne said of his translations from the Greek: “No poet was ever less 
o a Greek m style or spirit. He enters the serene temples and handles the 

^d high-minded barbarian.” - He must have appeared among the poeticules 
of Hens We s play-patching factory as a Triton of the minnows, or as one of 
Spenser s sea-shouldering whales.” He was, by all the evidence, the rival 
poet to whose strange powers Shakespeare’s Sonnets pay such tribute, and 


Ovid’s 
Banquet 
of Sense 
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he was the only Elizabethan poet who could meet Ben Jonson on his own 
learned ground and answer the latter’s dogmatism with unperturbed “invec- 
tive”: 

Great, learned, witty Ben, be pleased to light 
The world with that three-forked fire; nor fright 
All us, thy sublearn’d, with Luciferous boast 
That thou art most great, most learn’d, witty most 
Of all the kingdom, nay of all the earth! 

Jonson loved him, as he told Drummond; Donne borrowed from him; and 
Webster^ when he drew up in the preface to The White Devil (1612) the 
list of his most admired colleagues, put Chapman first: “For mine own part, 

I have ever truly cherished my good opinion of other men’s worthy labors, 
especially of that full and heightened style of Master Chapman ...” To the 
end, however, he remained hard to understand, and the wonderful, Jove-like, 
portrait of him in old age bears the perfect motto, Monscium evasi diem, 

(I shunned the blabbing day). His command of figurative language is a great 
part of his style. Often it is baroque and rudely powerful; but many times 
also the long simile that he borrowed from Homer will light up dark places 
in his moody plays or irradiate for a moment even so obscure a poem as the 
Hymnus in Cynthiam: 

As when a flock of school-boys, whom their mistress 
Held closely to their books, gets leave to sport, 

And then like toil-freed deer, in headlong sort, 

With shouts and shrieks they hurry from the school: 

Some strow the woods, some swim the silver pool; 

All as they list to several pastimes fall. 

To feed their famish’d wantonness withal. 

‘Tn his merry humor,” Drummond records of Ben Jonson, “he was wont Ben Jonson 
to name himself The Poet.” Jonson was not the greatest of Elizabethan, or 
even of Jacobean, poets, and he knew it. He esteemed Donne the first poet 
in the world in some things, and his appreciation of Shakespeare is the most 
just and generous that we have from any writer of the age. But, as even those 
who began by abominating his bravado came to understand, Jonson is The 
Poet, the norm and center for the measurement of his fellows. He is so 
normal that, apart from the outstanding lyrics and plays, we do not easily 
recognize his greatness; but the greatness is in almost every line he wrote. 

The average line of Jonson, read, re-read, memorized, and lived with, will 

An Invective written by Mr. George Chapman against Mr, Ben Jonson. 
freed from a snare. 

William Drummond’s Conversations with Jonson. The staiidard edition of Jonson is diat 
of Herford and Simpson, of which VoL vn (Oxford, 1941) cca^ains his masques. Ti^ best 
separate edition of his non-dramatic poetiy \s The Poems of Jonson, cd. B. H. Newdigate 
(Oxford, 1936); a convenient small volume is Songs and Lyrks bf Ben Jonson (Shakespeare 
Head C2ri2trtos, vni, Oxford, 1937). Biographical writers have bcoa much attracted to Jonson 
and have found it nearly impossible to make his life unintcrestiB^. Sec S. A. Tannenbaum’s | 

Concise Bibliography (1938) and other works cited above, Part m, cfa. m, n. 21, and also M. 

Ecclcs, “Jonson’s Marriage,” RES, xii (1936). 257-272. 
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assay higher and wear better than the more striking lines of easier po« 
him poetry was the criticism of life, and criticism could be no easy th 
author or for reader : 

For though the Poet’s matter Nature be, 

His Art doth give the fashion; and that he, 

Who casts to write a living line, must sweat, 

and strike the second heat 

Upon the Muses’ anvil.^® 

The reader of the Epigrams, Forest, and Under-wood may be j 
repelled by the products of this sweating Titan, who hammered his 
into their hard and shining felicity 
and workmanship, and most other 
when Jonso: 


poetry is likely to seem paltry. Even 
m is writing flattery to the fashionables of the court, he writes 
with his whole thinking mind and with proud assertion of the dignity of 
thought; as thus to the Countess of Rutland (Forest, xii); 

Beauty, I know, i$ good, and blood is more; 

Riches thought most: but, Madame, think what store 
The world hath seen which all these had in tmst. 

And now lie lost in their forgotten dust. 

It is the Muse alone can raise to heaven, 

And at her strong arm’s end hold up, and even, 

The souls she loves; 

or thus to the Earl of Dorset: 

Yet we must more than move still, or go on: 

We must accomplish. ’Tis the last key-stone 
That makes the arch. The rest that there were put 
Are nothing till that comes to bind and shut. 

Then stands it a triumphal mark! then men 
Observe the strength, the height, the why, and when, 

It was erected; and still walking under 
Meet some new matter to look up and wonder! 

Or note how Jonson can make his reason sing in this discussion of two ways 
ot |ove and note how subtly the almost over-sweetness of the melody is 
curbed by the run-on verses and occasionally inexact rimes: 

The thing they here call love is blind desire. 

Arm d with bow, shafts, and fire; 

Inconstant like the sea, of whence ’tis born, 

Rough, swelling, like a storm: 

With whom sails, rides on a surge of fear, 

And boils, as if he were 

■addhcifvP"”"^ and WAat He 

were grouped under these heading rh. 
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In a continual tempest. Now true love 
No such effects doth prove; 

That is an essence far more gende, fine, 

Pure, perfect, nay divine; 

It is a golden chain let down from heaven, 

Whose links are bright and even. 

That falls like sleep on lovers and combines 
The soft and sweetest minds 
In equal knots. This bears no brands nor darts 
, To murther difierent hearts. 

But in a calm and godlike unity 
Preserves community; 

or in this loveliest of definitions of truth: 

Truth is the trial of itself 
And needs no other touch; 

And purer than the purest gold. 

Refine it ne’er so much. 

It is the life and light of love, 

, That sun that ever shineth. 

And spirit of that special grace, 

That faith and love defineth. 

There is an Augustan urbanity in many of Jonson’s smaller poems which 
none of his contemporaries could equal; for instance, in his verse letters to 
Donne and Drayton, and to the “one that asked to be sealed of the Tribe of 
Ben,” in the loist Epigram, inviting a friend to supper; and particularly 
in the second and third poems of The Forest, which show how much 
manners had improved in the century since Barclay’s Satires?-^ 

No one in his age could more tenderly express true sorrow. The epitaph 
“on my first daughter” {Epigram xxii) is a noble thing, and the lines on his 
dead son {Epigram xlv) are nobler still: 

Farewell, thou child of my right hand and joy! 


Rest in soft peace, and, ask’d, say here doth lie 
Ben Jonson his best piece of poetry. 

It was Jonson who wrote the exquisite stanzas on the dead boy actor, Salathiel 
(or Solomon) Pavy {Epigram exx)^ which perhaps no other writer of the 
time could or would have written, and the epitaph on the girl, “Elizabeth, 
L. H.”, which has the lines, 

Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die.^^ 

This can be well compared with Milton^s sonnet to Mr. Lawrence (1656). 

Cf. above. Part I, ch. IV. 

See G. E. Bentley, “A Good Name Lost. Ben Jonson’s I-amcnt for S. P.,’^ LTLS, May 
30, 1942, p. 276. 

Epigram exxiv. Newdigate suggests that the initials stand for Lady Hatton, kit she was 
still living when the epigram was published. Jonson complimented her in a ly«: in the masque 
oi The Gypsies Metamorphosed (1621). 
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Tta. probably, oven more than the now better-known lyrist of the sono 
kafc. He‘SS 1“ ““P"'* “ their^na^r^ehX! 

it less often and fas‘Sec°ti,dy is aupposerHeTid ‘Lr"gLSSf 

tat rXf t ^ *' P«“” 

and again 

Into my rimes could ne’er be got 
By any art. Then wonder not 
That, since, my numbers are so cold, 

When Love is fled and I grow old- 

He admits his “mountain belly” and his ‘ rockv farp ” on^ • -l 

po^ds less than that attribn/ed in lat JLt ttleTorpXt': T 

TV , , The unwieldy elephant, 

^'as°t3r?r “b 'r ‘'*'"1“ ?“ '“““S *■' “"“t"! tongs which 

siSSlfS£5»S.tss 

and huntress, chaste and fair” Tntn tin. 7 ^ ^ f Enghsh: “Queen 

duced one of hh '' “"■ 

Come, my Celia, let us prove. 

While we can the sports of love; 

Time will not be ours for ever! 

Suns that set may rise again; 

But if once we lose this light, 

Tis with us perpetual niglit 

?n.tTitLXe'’r?:nl';rt "T -r of "D,i„k 

tits (.4 a sa^ Wh5. to 1“ “ 

might) as their particular model of lyric'Sce w' 

Have you seen but a bright lily grow. 

Before rude hands have touch’d it? 

Have you mark’d but the fall of the snow. 

Before the soil hath smutch’d it? 

2g% /*««. vm, se 126). ’ ^ great George weighs 

rara 4 ue Last, IV, ^4^ £, 
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The lyric richness of Jonson’s masques is enormous. In these one-night The Songs 
spectacles, which Bacon called “but toys” he buried gems of song now injonson's 
seldom uncovered. They range from the Skeltonic and ribald ditties of The hdasques 
Gypsies Metamorphosed to the organ notes with which descending Pallas I 

addressed the court in the year when Overbury’s murderers were being 
brought to trial: 

Look, look, rejoice and wonder 
That you, offending mortals, are 
(For all your crimes) so much the care 
Of him that bears the thunder. 

* Jove can endure no longer, 

Your great ones should your less invade: | 

Or that your weak, though bad, be made 
A prey unto the stronger. 

Jonson was the pattern for the Restoration singers, and has been well Influence 1 

described as the real father of the Augustan Age; but his influence was of Jonson's | 

broader than this, for he was master also in his odes of. an intricate and Lyrics . 

entrancing music which hardly reappears in English poetry before the ; 

nineteenth century. If one seeks a “source” for the stanza and mood of •• 

Wordsworth’s immortality ode, one will scarcely find it, tracing back, till 
one comes to such a stanza as this in Jonson: 

It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk doth make man better be. 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, | 

To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere. 

A lily of a day I 

Is fairer far in May: | 

Although it fall and die that night, | 

It was the plant and flower of light. f. 

In small proportions we just beauties see, 

And in short measures Hfe may perfect be.^® 

Ben Jonson was not the greatest poet of his time, no doubt; but under the 
impact of his colossal mind and art critics have, in every succeeding age, 
found this hard to believe. 

Few men can ever have had as much poetry within them as John Donne 

’ 

Golden Age Restored (1615). 

25 p SchelHng, “Ben Jonson and the Classical School,’* PMLA, xin (1898). 221-249; 
reprinted in Shakespeare and Demi-Science (Philadelphia, 1927). 

2 6 Ode to Cary and Morison in JJnder-wood, Newdigatc, p. 180. 

27 Goncerning Donne there has been a great deal of literature and of dogma recently. See 
Geojffrey Keynes, Bibliography of Dr. John Don«e (2ed., Cambridge, 1932) ; William White, 

John Donne since igoo: A Bibliography of Periodical Articles (Boston, 1942). The standard 
edition of Donne’s poems is that of Sir Herbert Grierson (av, Oxford, 1912; new ed., abridged 
in one voL, 1929). We Complete Poems of John Donne, td. R. E. Bennett (Chicago, 194^) 
contains new material. Jo Donne: Complete Poetry and Selected Prose, ed. John Hayward 
(1930), is a convenient volume; and F. W. Payne’s John Donne and his Poetry (1926) is a 
useful brief introduction to the poet- Much information is contained in A Garland for John 
Donne, ed. Theodore Spencer (1931), and in T. Spencer and Mark Van Doren, Studies in 
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John Donne ^^572-1631), or sufiered as much obstruction in expressing it. In his work 
the 1 lerean flood is no clear spring; it is more like a YeUowstone geyser- 
over-he^ed, turbid explosive, and far from pure. He might almosf have 

iTnf ^ ^ ^ hanger-on in 

Jonson, with less, doubtless, of the divine spark, had a sturdier nature, and 
he found anchorage m the verities of art. Donne never did. Some grand 

dhectionfout' ““ indirections to find 


d iiu^c nm, 

Cragged and steep, Truth stands, and he that will 
Reach her, about must, and about must go, 

And what the hill’s suddenness resists, win so; 

Yet strive so that before age, death’s twilight, 

Thy soul rest, for none can work in that night. 

wfFn 7 h^ * method, but, in his secular poems at least, he seldom 

to die highest truth or to his soul’s rest. He committed unpardonable 

h^rST'^ intellecLl being: 

fb/ 'r ^ noble lines-like those that estimate 

the moral value of thoughts about the dead prince, which are 

Our soul’s best baiting, and mid-period, 

In her long journey of considering God; 

but it also exemplifies the faults which the student of Donne must begin 
y learnmg to discount. According to Drummond, Donne told Jonson lat 

frbTnt ,r " single root; so forceful 

^ linker would not be so often obscure, if he were not striving to write 

with more apparent emphasis than he feels. When Donne’s patroness the 
Countess of Bedford, lost by death a female cousin to whom ^ had bet 

" another UtStd 


Tradition (Cambridge, 

“Donne’s Technique of Dissonance,” PML^ lii Philosophy (1937); J. B. Douds, 

Myth of John Donne the Rake,” Vo, xx ^ “The 

by Edmund Gossc (2v, 1899) is still' of use letters of Donne 

kindred poets, should be consulted* T F Bennetr v works, dealing with Donne and 

Vmghan. Crashaw (Cambridge loLf T B r * ^oets: Donne, Herbert, 

^^rbert, Vaughan, Traherne (Oxford; lot) an^'H^cT' Wlf> ^physical Poets: Donne, 
Special aspects are treated in R O R^ia o’ < ^I***®’ ^‘rapkysical Poets (1936). 

^93.): M.\ Rugonl?rL54 (r’93^p”w (MorpU 

Poems of John Donne (Nashville, I? ^’r p Metaphysical Conceit in the 

against Metaphysical Poetry (Chapel Hill ’ 1940) ^ Dryden. the Revolt 
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You that are she and you, that’s double she, 

In her dead face half of yourself shall see. 

The meaning can be made out, but the satisfaction of his mental ingenuity in 
so doing is the only reward the reader will receive. It was, for the circle 
to which Donne addressed these words, enough. 

In the fourth act of Cynthia's Revels (written in 1600) Jonson portrays 
^ of j^st such courtly ladies and gentlemen as were the usual recipients 
of Donne s poetical epistles, amusing themselves with games of verbal 
dexterity. One of the games is “Substantives and Adjectives,” in which the 
players ingeniously fit the adjectives “odoriferous,” “popular,” “humble,” 
“white-livered,” “barbarous,” “Pythagorical,” and “well-spoken,” to the 
substantive, which happens to be “breeches.” Often Donne’s “wit” and 
“conceits” have only a purpose of this kind, though elaborated with such 
more than Jonsonian subtlety as to tempt one to think them seriously 
oracular. A sentence near the beginning of the fifth Satire reads: 

If ail things be in all, 

As I think, since all, which were, are, and shall 

Be, be made of the same elements: 

Each thing, each thing implies or represents. 

It is surprising to discover that this makes sense and is part of a clever, if 
rather ribald, attack on the court; but the only reasons for such style — at 
least till it had grown a habit — ^are to make it appear more thoughtful than 
it is, and to give the reader a quite unpoetic amusement in untangling it. 

Donne’s sins against faith are more serious than those against reason, for , 

they mar greater poems. The wonderful Songs and Sonnets — ^fifty-five uncut 
gems as unique, in their different way, as Browning’s fifty Men and Women 
— ^raise inevitable questions about the literary integrity of the author. The 
first of these poems. The Good-Morrow , lauds pagan love as the be-all 
and end-all of existence. The next two, “Go and catch a falling star” and 
Womans Constancy, are as crassly cynical as they are brilliant in wit. The 
fourth, “I have done one braver thing,” is a Paul-and-Virginia pastel. The 
fifth, “Busy old fool, unruly Sun!” returns magnificently to amorous pagan- 
ism; and the next is The Indi^erent, with its astringent motto, “I can love 
any, so she be not true.” No theory of dramatic purpose or different dates 
will account artistically for this emotional welter. Donne was the sort of 
man whose purest depths could not be stirred without bringing up also a 
good deal of obscenity and inconsequence. They are all dumped together, 
often in the same poem, z-smThe Relic, which opens with two solemn lines. 

When my grave is broke up again, 

Some second guest to entertain; 


then plummets into the mire in a parenthesis, 

(For graves have learn’d that womanhead, 
To be to more than one a bed) 

and at once mounts to the zenith: 
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And he that digs it spies 
A bracelet of bright hair about the bone. 

In the third (and last) stanza the poet moralizes: 

First, we lov’d' well and faithfully. 

Yet knew not what we lov’d, nor why. 

Difference of sex no more we knew 
Than our guardian angels do. 

This imiocence does not sit well. If Donne’s guardian angel learned as much 
fra as the author of the Songs md Sonnets knew, his httest comment would 
W been that of the devil Pug.~ who visited the London drawing rr^^ 
You mlk of a university! Why, hell is a grammarstchool to tw”" 

mlmlT^riral^T' I" i*" W toe ”« fc'Pmg is as much 

P^fa-^rlr tSlslaTf- uttly'^n' 

even now' tS ingenious in its own day anfdoes 

so even now. The Annwersanes m memory of Elizabeth Drury (i6ii idiz'l 

the only extensive body of Donne’s poetry printed in his iLime had 
enormous mfluence. If these poems (three in all, aggregating iioo lines') 
are not quite, as Jonson caUed them, “profane and full of bksphemies ” 
Aey are at least poetically untruthful, whether as records of wha^t the d4th 

sited in Enjand 

^ gnified for Donne, or as statements of a cosmic pessimism on the theme 

Sn7 frequently here than in the 

hardly Ttss- e^ff”Tn th^ t occasional brilhance is 

naraiy less, e.g., m the passage on Judgment Day, 

These hymns, thy issue, may increase so long 
As till God’s great Venite change the song, 

or the metaphor for death: 

Tknk, then, my soul, that death is but a groom. 

Who brings a taper to the outward room 
Whence thou spyest first a little glimmering light. 

And after brings it nearer to thy sight. 

oThMz‘hT'’‘u “““O'" 

y httle Elizabeth will sometimes be purged by a flamelike couplet: 
Whose twilights were more clear than our midday. 

Who dreamt devoutlier than most use to pray; 

the “ii^enious, tasteless poem” (as Grierson caUs it) which Donne 
found .. proHu,hlc to „„te on dte death of hit padoncss’; bro*„ W 

hanging. For a reply to this criticism see AmnW k«pmg of accent deserved 

(1944). 373-397. ® Prosody," PMLA, lix 

on Conversations with Drummond. 
eimaomy of the World. line 326. 
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Haringtorij in 1614 deviates happily into telling how a prisoner, sentenced 
to execution the next morning, 

Doth practice dying by a little sleep; 

or more dialectically, how an angel descends, faster than thought, from 
heaven to earth; or more baroquely, how God on the last day reassembles 
the perfect bodies of two cannibals, one of whom has consumed the other. 

What this most metaphysical of poets chiefly lacked was a little real 
philosophy, an ability to come to terms with his world and trust his own 
reason and his faith — in fact, what Wordsworth called natural piety, and 
what Shakespeare, Milton, and Spenser in such great measure possessed. 

It may be an error to regard Donne as an anthSpenser. In some aspects he 
appears almost as a Spenser manque: for example, in the unfinished but 
interesting Progress of the Soulf^ on the theme of metempsychosis, for 
which he invented a narrative, tendine stanza, ending like Spenser’s stanza 
in an alexandrine, and in which he displays unsuspected vivacity as a story- 
teller; and particularly in his three epithalamia, of which the best is the 
earliest' and the one that most closely follows the Spenserian model in 
handling the refrain and interlinked rimes.^® One might imagine the young 
Donne offering these pieces to the scrutiny of Spenser, and Spenser replying: 

“Master Donne, you will never be a poet.” In which hypothetical case the 
elder poet would have been wrong, but not indefensibly so. 

It was probably Donne’s repute as a preacher that won disproportionate Bonnets 
attention for his religious poetry, which in bulk amounts to little more than Religious 
an eighth of his total verse, and, with two or three great exceptions, is less Poems 
important than George Herbert’s. Donne’s “holy” Sonnets number twenty- 
six, with two others which are dedicatory. Composed over a period of many 
years, both before and after his ordination in 1615, they vary greatly in 
value, but very little in the technical form, which (in distinction from 
Herbert’s sonnets) is always the Petrarchan.^® They show little piety and are 
remarkably egocentric, dealing mainly with Donne’s two phobias: his sense 
of personal unworthiness and the terrors of Judgment Day. Some of the 
conceits are as astonishing as those in the Songs and Sonnets?’^ One of these 
sonnets, No. vii of the second series, rises easily above all the rest: 

At the round earth’s imagin’d corners blow 
Your trumpets, Angels! and arise, arise 
From death, you numberless infinities 
Of souls, and to your scatter’d bodies go. 

Next to this, probably, ranks No. x: 

34 Not to be confused with the Second Anniversary on Elizabeth Drury, which was, given 
the same title. The fragment referred to is a much earlier poem. 

Bpithalamion Made at Lincoln's Inn^^ Gncisony 1. 14 1 -144. 

® ® The dedicatory Sonnet to Mrs. Herbert follows the Shakespearean form. These are, of 
course, true sonnets, as the earlier Songs and Sonnets were not. For discussion see H. FA. 

Fausset, The Holy Sonnets of John Donne (1938). 

37 Note, for example, the last four lines of Sonnet xviiL 
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Death, be not proud, though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so, 

which invites comparison with Shakespeare’s No. cxlvi; 

Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth. 

Thc Utany.j^nxx^n while Donne was still a layman (c. 1600), is a series 

When senses, which thy soldiers are. 

We arm against thee, and they fight for sin; 

When want, sent but to tame, doth war 
And work despair a breach to enter in; 

When plenty, God’s image and seal, 

Makes us idolatrous. 

And love it, not him whom it should reveal; 

When we are mov’d to seem religious 
Only to vent wit: Lord deliver usi 

It «. o£ cour,=. Hyn,. « God. My Ccd. in My &ines., whid. kgini 

Since I am coming to that holy room, 

T ThT’ j evermore, 

I shall be made Thy music; as I come, 

I tune the instrument here at the door. 

And what I must do then think here before. 

Whilst my physicians by their love are grown 
Cosmographers, and I their map, who lie 
Fto on thw bed, that by them may be shown 
iiiat this is my South-west discovery 
Per fretum jebris, by these straights to die. 
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Seventeenth-Century Poetry: 11. The Moral 
Tradition 


The extent to which poetry,^ at about the time of Hamlet, was being John Davies 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought is evident in the works of John of Hereford 
Davies of Hereford “ (1565-1618). At the close of the long sonnet sequence 
in his Wids Pilgrimage (1605), he says: 

Thus far may speculation help a wit, 

Unapt to love, to write of love’s estate. 

This amiable but most verbose Welshman acquired prestige and a remark- 
able acquaintance with the nobility through his prowess as a writing-master 
in an age when handwriting was an art. His first poetical publications — 

Mirum in Modum, or “a glimpse of God’s glory and the soul’s shape” 

(1602)5 and Microcosmos (1603), the latter with elaborate dedications to 
the new royal family — show Davies’ ‘‘speculation” flowing almost endlessly ^ 

through moral, metaphysical, and psychological channels,® with a digression 
in Microcosmos into the historical field popularized by Daniel and Drayton. i 

The Holy Rood, or Christ's Cross (1609) is another religious-metaphysical 
work. Davies, who is ingenious but genuinely pious, prefers intricate pat- 
terns both for his rimes and his thoughts. He has little wit, and his collection 
of epigrams, The Scourge of Folly (1611), is by no means his best work, 
though the reference it contains to Shakespeare and other contemporaries 
has made it his best known.^ 

^ Several of the anthologies and critical works cited for Part ir, ch. i cover also the field 
of the present chapter and the next two. To them should be added H, J. Massingham, A 
Treastiry of Seventeenth'Century Poetry (1919); A. C. Judson, Seventeenth-Century Lyrics 
(Chicago, 1927); H. J. C. Grierson and G. Bullough, The Oxford Book of Seventeenth Century 
Verse (Oxford, 1934); Norman Ault, Seventeenth-Century Lyrics (1928) and A Treasury of 
Unfamiliar Lyrics (1938); and L. B. Marshall, Rare Poems of the Seventeenth Century 
(Cambridge, 1936). 

2 Complete Works, ed. A. B. Grosart (av, 1878). 

^ He seems indebted to The Trench Academy (Part n, 1594), translated from P. de la 
Primaudaye. See R. L. Anderson, “A French Source for John Davies of Hereford's System of 
Psychology,” PQ, vi (1927). 57-66. 

^ Tolerable reformatory verse, sometimes enlivened by details of social conduct, is found in 
John Lane’s Tom Tell-troth*s Message (1600; ed. F. J. Furnivall, New Shakspere Sac,, 187^)1 
and in Henry Hutton’s Folly*s Anatomy (1619; ed. E. F. Rimbault, Percy Soc,, 1842). Chris- 
topher Lever’s two long poems in easy rime royal, A Cruafix and Queen ’Elizabeth* s Tears 
(both printed in 1607; repr. A. B. Grosart, Fuller Worthies Library, in, 1872), deserve respect. 

The former is moral psychoanalysis, the latter a descant on Elizabeth’s troublt^ under Queen 
Mary. There is less morality and more interest in the anonymous Pasquil's Nightcap (1612), 
published by the enterprising Thomas Thorpe and sometimes ascribed to Nicholas Breton, 
and in its companion piece, PasquiVs Palinodia (1619), which may be by William Fennor. 
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Sylvester’s Ethical poetry in England received a great impulse from the work of 

J/SL SrL Ba^ ? soldier-poet, Guillaume de Salluste, Seigneur du 

artas^ (1544-1590), whose ‘heavenly muse” Spenser had been quick to 
praise. Sidney began a translation, now lost; King James-then James VI 
o cotan ^published versions of Du Bartas; and numerous other in- 
terpreters in English and Latin sprang up, all of whom were eclipsed by 
Joshua Sylvester (1563-1618), a plain Kentishman whose career as a wool- 
merchant and translator somewhat resembles that of Caxton. Sylvester has 
independent merit as sonneteer and lyrist, but his name lives by reason of 
ms tree and homely rendering of Du Bartas’ Divine Wee^s and Works, 
^rst printed in full in 1605 and many times reprinted during the following 
hdf-century. The young Milton must have known and liked this book 
which covers much the same material as Paradise Lost, though in a style 

Ti T M serious comparisons.^ Sylvester has no dignity at 

a I. Like his original, he is often tedious and sometimes flat, but as a whole 
his version still deserves to rank among the most readable of long poems 
and liveliest of seventeenth-century translations. In manner he probably 
derived something from Harington’s version of Ariosto (1591). He abounds 
in colloquialisms, quaint realistic digressions, and polysyllabic rimes that 
seem to be jesting at sublimity; but Dryden ® was too severe in his rebuke 
ot oylvester s description of the powers of winter. 

To crystallize the Baltic ocean, 

To glaze the lakes, and bridle up the floods, 

And periwig with wool the bald-pate woods. 

If this be abominable fustian, as Dryden says, it is yet rather charming 
Sylvester never wanted the natural touch. When Eve has made Adam a 

prment of feathers, the following scene occurs. How domestic and un- 
translated It seems! 

‘‘Sweetheart,” quoth she, and then she kisseth him. 

My love, my life, my bliss, my joy, my gem. 

My soul s dear soul, take in good part, I pray thee. 

This pretty present that I gladly give thee.” 

‘ Thanlu, my dear all,” quoth Adam then, “for this”; 

And with three kisses he requites her kiss. 


fiSE S ” *"""1 ’iJStSS, 

Markitam p p- Th^ VrJ ^ 4 -d disunction; nor are the moral poems of Gervase 

^ In the lEnt/oy to T^he Ruins of 'Time. 

^ See A. B. Gxosnrt, Complete Works of Joskuah Svlvester (^v a 

» In the dedication of The Spanish Friar (1681). 
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Then on he puts his painted garment new. 

And peacock-like himself doth often view, 

Looks on his shadow, and in proud amaze 
Admires the hand that had the art to cause 
So many several parts to meet in one. 

To fashion thus the quaint mandilion.^ 

George Wither^® (1588-1667), whose long life extended from the defeat George 
of the Armada to the Great Fire of London, was a manly poet and in- Wither 
telligent social critic. Though by birth a member of the Hampshire county 
aristocracy and in youth a fervent subject of King James, he gravitated 
toward Puritanism and became in the end one of the chief writers of that 
party and a major in the Parliamentary army. His poems give a clear picture 
of what an honest man in this position saw and felt. The great hindrance 
to his fame is his unfortunate prolixity, which causes his Juvenilia alone 
(first collected in 1622) to fill 939 pages in the Spenser Society edition. 

After two years at Oxford, of which he gives an excellent account, but 
where, as he says elsewhere, “ungentle Fate allowed me not to be a Graduate,” 
he pursued the study of law in London and developed a sincere loathing 
for the vices of the court and city. Two of his first publications, however, 
were of courtly type: Prince Henry's Obsequies (1612), consisting mainly 
of forty-six adequate sonnets of Shakespearean form, and Epithalamia on 
the marriage in 1613 of the Princess Elizabeth, who was the patroness of 
both him and Quarles. But in Abuses Stript and Whipt, which went through 
four editions in 1613, the moralist appeared. “Here,” he says, 

I will teach my rough satiric rimes 
To be as mad and idle as the times. 

This long work in very fluent riming couplets is divided into two “books.” 

The sixteen satires in Book i, though strong in denunciation of the various 
passions that deprave man, are safely general. The most interesting passage 
is the well-told anecdote of the man marooned on a piece of floating ice 

® Grosart, i. 124. (A mandilion is a loose coat.) Compare the French original in Works of 
Du Bartas, ed. Holmes, Lyons, and Linker, in (1940). 78. Another pious poet and influential 
translator, who wrote under the special favor of Charles I, is George Sandys (1578-1644), 
praised by Dryden as “the best versifier of the former age” and by Fuller as “spriteful, vigorous, 
and masculine.” His chastened version of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, printed in 1626, was largely 
prepared while Sandys was holding the post of Treasurer vsfith the new Virginia Company in 
Jamestown, and has been noted as the first literary work of the English settlers in America 
(See R, B. Davis, “Early Editions of George Sandys’s Ovidf* Papers, BibL Soc. of America , 

XXXV (1941). 255-276). It is in graceful and not unforceful riming couplets, as are Sandys’ 
long paraphrase of the Book of Job (1638) and his copiously annotated translation of Grotius’ 

Latin tragedy, Passion (1640). His most praised work was his paraphrase of the Psalms 

of David (1636), in a variety of metres, for which Henry Lawes wrote music. Most interesting 
to modern readers is a much earlier work in prose, A Illation of a Journey Begun An, Dom. 
j6io (publ., 1615), which records the author’s observations in Italy, Greece, and the OrienL 
See S. C, Chewj The Crescent and the Rose (1937), pp. 41, etc. 

^^There is no convenient modern edition of Wither. References are to the Spenser Society 
edition (1871*1880). Cf. J, M. French, “Four Scarce Poems of George Wither,” Huntington 
Library Bull,, n (1931). 91-121; and, for a pleasant appraisal of the poet Charles Lamb’s 
essay “On the Poetical Works of George Wither.” 

i^Tn the prefatory poem called ‘‘The Occasion of This Work,” Spenser Soc, ed., pp. 29 £ 
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durmg the recent hard frost” and almost sucked into the vortex at London 
£ Vanity, Inconstancy, Weakness and Presumption 

or Men, is more circumstantial. Wither defied the nobles of the court; 

ril tell the ills you do, 

And put my name for witness thereunto. 

Then ’tis but fetching me ad Magistratum, 

And laying to me Scandedum Magnatum, 

He proceeds to use strong language of the new knights, vain preachers, 
dishonest lawyers, of the universities, where 

Fair colleges are full of foul abuses, 

and of contemporary effeminacy. Near the end there is a rousing invitation 
to arms and denunciation of the truce with Spain. Though this thorough- 
somewhat qualified by an ironic laudation of the Earl 
of Salisbury (“that great mighty peer that died lately”) and warm praise 
of contemporary drama and modern poets,^^ it is not altogether surprising 
that the poet was incarcerated for several months in the Marshalsea prison 
He seerns to have been far from disheartened by that outcome; for he 
employed the hours of Hs captivity in penning a long satire dedicated to 
King James and, what is more important. The Shepherd’s Hunting, “being 

the Marshalsea (1615). In these five pastorals Wither, under the name of 

Philarete (lover of virtue), allegorically justifies the Abuses Stript and Whipt 
in discourse with his friend Willy (William Browne of Tavistock) and 
Other shepherds. It is the poet’s apologia, remarkably light-hearted for a 

prisoner. The pentameter couplets are in places varied by tetrameter and 
interspersed with lyrics. 

Wither’s next work, Fidelia (1615) is a long “elegiacal epistle,” that is, 
an Ovidian verse letter of complaint from the heroine to her “unconstant 
friend, prettier but more diffuse than the similar works of Daniel and 
Drayton_The pastoral note is continued, very pleasingly indeed, in Fair- 
’i^rtue. The Mistress of Philarete (1622), which contains the choicest of 
Withers lyrics.- In the previous year (1621) Wither had returned to satire 
m pentameter couplets and had also paved the way for his emblem poetry by 
pubhshing Withers Motto: nec habeo, nec careo. nec euro (“Neither Have 
, nor Want I, nor Care I”). The handsome pictorial title-page visualizes 
the motto and k explained m a poem on the facing page, while the main 
work develops in over two thousand Hnes the attitude to life that is thus 

Spenser Soc. ed., pp. 289-293. 

The depM Kpe ('16T4T wISr ”b °th 

pastoral; eg., i. Brathwait's v. Slrappada }or^he 

pearJpre^oLtyT"au°ldfe. tf the \ fix 9 Tdition “P" 
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summarized. Thirty thousand copies are said to have been at once sold, 
and Wither was again for a short time in the Marshalsea. 

These are what Wither called his Juvenilia, Of the eighty-six works which 
by his own account in 1660 he had composed the only others that require 
notice are his Collection of Emblems, Ancient and Modern, which appeared 
in the same year as Quarles’s Emblems (^^5)5 ^i^d his enormous verse 
narrative of the London plague of 1625, entitled Britain's Remembrancer'^^ 

(1628). Wither remained voluntarily in London through the plague, and 
in Canto 3 rehearses the motives which led him to do so. His eye-witness 
account is of real value.^® 

Born of a good family in Essex and educated at Christ’s College in Cam- Francis 
bridge, Francis Quarles (1592-1644) became vehemently royalist in sym- Quarles 
pathy, whereas Wither, with a similar social background, was Parliamen- 
tarian. Both began their poetic careers as proteges of James I’s daughter, the 
Princess Elizabeth. Quarles almost rivaled Wither in copiousness, and 
equalled him in popularity. His themes are strikingly unlike those usually 
associated with the Cavalier writers, for which a reason may be found in his 
service, between 1620 and 1629, as secretary to Archbishop Ussher, famous 
for his effort to fix the precise chronology of events in the Old Testament. 

Quarles’s first poem, A Feast for Worms, Set Forth in a Poem of the 
History of Jonah (1620), was followed by similar biblical narratives in 
pentameter couplets: Hadassa, or the History of Queen Ester; Job Militant; 
and The History of Samson, The inspiration is from Du Bartas, and the 
method is to interpolate pious “meditations” between brief sections of nar- 
rative, whereby each poem is drawn out to very considerable length. Sion's 
Elegies (1624) is a poetical paraphrase of the prophet Jeremiah, and Sion's 
Sonnets (1625), in couplets like the rest, is a version of the Song of Solomon. 

Divine Fancies (1632) contains four books of moral epigrams, many biblical, 
but many also dealing with contemporary social conditions in the spirit of 
Wither’s satire.^^ In Argalus and Parthenia (1629) he turned for inspiration 
to Sidney’s Arcadia and attained equal popularity. 

In 1635, the year of publication also of Wither’s different book of similar 
title, Quarles produced his most permanently popular work, the Emblems, 
which has been called the most popular book of verse in the seventeenth 


^®Iii his Tides Anglicana of that ycar. 

Withcr’s emblem book is a very handsome volume, though it quite failed to achieve the 
popularity of Quarles’s. Each emblem in the former is a circular picture illustrating a Latin 
adage which is engraved around it. The text, in quatrains or couplets, develops the idea with 
Withcr’s customary fullness. 

A manuscript of the first two cantos, entitled The History of the Pestilence, was printed 
for the first time in 1932 by J. M. French. 

John Taylor, the '‘Water-poet,” (sec below, n. 25) dealt with the same calamity in 
The Fearful Summer (Oxiotd, iSzs). 

2 0 Xhe works of Quarles are available in a very annoying edition prepared by A. B. Grosart 
(3V, 1880). Sec A. H. Nethercot, “The Literary Legend of Francis Quarles,” MP, xx (1923). 
225-240. 

21 For what is known of Thomas Bancroft {c. 1596-1658), a moral epigrammatist and 
imitator of Quarles, see Wm. Charvat, “Thomas Bancroft,” PMLA, xnvii (1932). 753-758- 
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century, and which from that time to this has gone through somethinff 
uke fifty editions. Each of the five books contains fifteen “emblems” or 
symbolic pictures, interpreted in verse of various patterns but great piety 
and simplicity. It has been shown =" that Quarles owed a great deal stylistically 
to Sylvester s translation of Du Bartas (1592-1605) and to Phineas Fletcher, 
and that most of the pictures are redrawings of those which had previously 
appeared in two Jesuit books of piety. The thing was not new."^ Jonson’s 
two poems interpreting the pictorial title-pages of Ralegh’s History of the 
World (1614) and Coryat’s Crudities (1611) are excellent examples of the 
type, but Quarles’s gift of quaint, sententious morality made his work a 
religious classic, particularly among the Puritans whom he detested. Horace 
alpoles qmp is well known, “Milton was forced to wait till the world 
had done admiring Quarles”; but in fact the admiration continued into the 
late mneteenth century. 

Quarles’s prose style is notably effective and highly epigrammatic. His 
Enchyndtm (1640) and Observations concerning Princes and States, upon 
Peace and War (1642) are made up of brief counsels, moral in the first 
work and political in the second. They are usually less than ten lines long, 
and have a sprightliness that makes them still agreeable. The later prose 
works. Judgment and Mercy for Afflicted Souls (1646) and The Profest 
Royalist (1645), attack Puritan preciseness and intolerance. One of the 
weapons Quarles uses best is humor, and few things of the period are more 
amusi^ m smaU compass than the sections of Judgment and Mercy headed 
The Drunkard’s Jubilee” and “The Swearer’s Apology.” 

George Herbert’s mother was among John Donne’s most honored friends, 
and minor evidences are many that Donne’s poems-though the vast major- 
ity of them were not yet in print =«~were familiar to Herbert. Yet George 
Herbert (1593-1633) is not a follower of Donne; he is not a foUower of 

1927F ^ “Devotional Poetry” in Shakespeare and Vemi-Sdenee (Philadelphia, 

Geffrey Whitney’s A Choice of Emblems and Other Devices CUvAen e 

b John'°^lorii58o-?%3); 

Ttam. a„d°aVa j:urn:ii^cr^^^^^^^ 

Urania, a Iral poer^ in SdT/n.!’ nC st™ tifti Tn “ 

Pii^Zgl (r6°i8), wW^^nwInt mw^ir^ prose writings are The PennU^ 

m Commodity of Begglry°B?gga^^ald Btg^t^6as) 

-V Srb^^ Won°i the year of Herat’s death. ' ^ 

was iXn of°Ctetw Wes-^His eldest brother 

Master of the Revels at court during three reigns The Earls of Panbmke^ Herbert, 

(the mcomparable brethren” of the Shakespeare kuo) bore Ae in? Wy^SHS 
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any one. For a proper parallel to his glowing art^ infinitely varied in decora- 
tion and uniquely personal in theme, one must go back to the art o£ the 
Old French troubadours. Herbert was God’s troubadour, and devoted himself 
as proudly and solely to singing his emotions toward the Almighty as did 
any Provencal singer to the service of his lady. The comparison sounds 
bizarre, but justifies itself. Herbert’s adoration is not in the usual sense holy 
or humble; it takes small account of the rest of the world, but is intensely 
individual, addressed to a personal and patrician God, who is capable of 
appreciating the special sacrifices his high-born servant makes, and of under- 
standing the most exquisite delicacies of technique. The intricacies of 
Herbert’s poems in thought and melody approach those of the Provencal 
poets. His 169 poems are in something like 140 different stanzaic patterns, 
of which 1 16 are employed but once.^® The pictorial Easter Wings and Altar ^ 
and the poem on Trinity Sunday in three stanzas of three lines each, are 
gross examples of this poet’s facility in devising a special rhythmic form 
for every emotion. The adjustment is sometimes infinitely delicate, observ- 
able only after frequent reading; and with this go a balance and unity of 
thought-content in which few lyric poets have equaled Herbert. 

Yet Herbert’s art conceals itself. He abjures sonorousness and affects home- 
liness of language, and his emotional intensity is so great that his poems 
often seem simple or even naive. Note the second stanza of his Mortification: 

When boys go first to bed, 

They step into their voluntary graves. 

Sleep binds them fast; only their breath 
Makes them not dead. 

Successive nights, like rolling waves. 

Convey them quickly who are bound for death; 

and one from The Holy Communion: 

For sure, when Adam did not know 
To sin, or sin to smother [i.e., conceal], 

He might to heav'n from Paradise go 
As from one room t’ another; 

or the insurpassable ode on Virtue, which begins: 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky: 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 

For thou must die. 


third cousins. Our poet, educated at Westminster School and Trinity College, Cambridge, was 
for eight years Public Orator of the University, but gave up a career of courtly promise to enter 
the church in 1630. His poetry was written chiefly during the three years of his rectorship at 
Bemerton, near Salisbury, and during the period of mdedsion that preceded his ordination. The 
edition of G. H. Palmer, The English Works of George Herbert (3V, 1905) is of great critical 
value, but for practical use is superseded by the one-volume of George Herbert, ed. F. E. 

Hutchinson (Oxford, 1941). See also R. Freeman, “George Herbert and the Emblem Books,” 
RE 5 , XVII (1941). 150-165. 

28 Cf. Palmer, op. at., n 123^167, “The Style and Technique”; A. McH. Hayes, “Counter- 
point in Herbert,” SP, xxxv (1938). 43-60. 
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Wear Venus’ livery, only serve her turn? 

Why are not sonnets made of Thee, and lays 
Upon Thine altar burnt? Cannot Thy love 
Heighten a spirit to sound out Thy praise 
As well as any she? Cannot Thy dove 
Outstrip their Cupid easily in flight? 

He proved that it could. Under the appearance of simplicity which rewards 
the attainment of the perfect expression, Herbert is the subtlest lyrist of his 
pneration. The Dawning is an aubade such as the medieval lover sang 
but on the theme of Easter mornino’* ^ 

o * 


the renaissance 

Herbert^ poetry is entirely religious. In one of his earliest works he 
addresses God and asks. 


Awake, sad heart, whom sorrow ever drowns! 

Take up thine eyes which feed on earth; 

Unfold thy forehead gather’d into frowns. 

Thy Saviour comes, and with him mirth. 

Awake, awake! 

And with a thankful heart his comforts take. 

But thou dost still lament, and pine, and cry, 

And feel his death, but not his victory. 

This poem ends in a famous conceit, 

Christ left his grave-clothes that we might, when grief 
Draws tears or blood, not want an handkerchief, 

in Herbert. He can be baroque, as in The Ba 
which likens Christ s pierced side to a mail-bag for carrying letters to heavei 
Doomsday which is a mad dance of the bones gathering themselv( 

judgment. He can be as frank toward God as an 
lover to his lady: blaming himself in Un\indness, 


I would not use a friend as I use Thee; 
boldly complaining in Affliction, 

Now I am here, what Thou wilt do with me 
None of my books will show. 

I read, and sigh, and wish I were a tree, 

For sure then I should grow 
To fruit or shade. At least some bird would trust 
Her household to me, and I should be just. 

Yet, though Thou troublest me, I must be meek; 

orj-ising to a proud equality in Bitter-Sweet, which is as superb a piece of 
poetry as was ever compressed into eight short lines, ^ 
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Ah, my dear angry Lord! 

Since Thou dost love, yet strike. 

Cast down, yet help afford: 

Sure I will do the like. 

I will complain, yet praise, 

I will bewail, approve: 

And all my sour-sweet days 
I will lament, and love. 

Herbert is not often doctrinal, but The British Church is one of the love- 
liest things that has been written since Horace on the via media. He is not 
often broadly ethical, but his Constancy, which begins, 

Who is the honest man? 

He that doth still and strongly good pursue, 

To God, his neighbor, and himself most true. 

Whom neither force nor fawning can 
Unpin or wrench from giving all their due, 

1 is as great a poem as Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior, which it much re- 

I sembles,^^ He is not frequently mystical or allegorical, but Love Unknown, 

The Collar, and The Pulley are among the finest short poems of their type. 
! Similar and not inferior is The Pilgrimage, which in its thirty-six lines 

I anticipates both Bunyan and Browning’s Childe Roland. In the last stanza 

I the wanderer, passing through gloom and disillusionment, perceives that 

I My hill was further. So I flung away, 

1 Yet heard a cry 

I Just as I went: None goes that way 

I And lives! If that be all, said I, 

! After so foul a journey death is fair, 

i And but a chair.^° 

“Sweet” and ‘iDright” seem to have been Herbert’s favorite adjectives. 
In many of his poems the qualities these words imply may be overcast by 
the vehemence and conciseness of his lyric art. One of his latest poems. The 
Flower, from which the first and last two stanzas may be quoted, does them 
justice: 

I How fresh, O Lord, how sweet and dean 

I Are thy returns! Ev’n as the flowers in spring. 

To which, besides their own demesne, 

The late-past frosts tributes of pleasure bring. 

Grief melts away 
Like snow in May, 

As if there were no such cold thing, ... 

29 cf. T. T. Stenberg,“ Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior and Herbert’s Constancy** MUV, 
(1925). 252-253. 

a sedan-chair for easy travel (one of the earliest uses of the word in this sense), 
j I.e., the forces which naturally belong to spring. 

i 
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And now in age I bud again, 

After so many deaths I live and write; 

I once more smell the dew and rain, 

And relish versing. O my only light, 

It cannot be 
That I am he 

On whom Thy tempests fell all night. 

These are Thy wonders, Lord of love. 

To make us see we are but flowers that glide; 

Which when we once can find and prove, 

Thou hast a garden for us where to bide. 

Who would be more, 

Swelling through store, 

Forfeit their Paradise by their pride. 

Discussion of George Herbert leads inevitably to the quoting of endless 

Xlfch^f “ endless variety. Excerpts cannot worthily illustrate a poet 
whose chief merits include unity and structural balance, and who nLr 
med a word too much; but they may suggest the loss those readers suffer 
who Ignore Herbert in the belief that religious poetry is monotonous S 
theme or thin emotionally. Herbert’s English poems were first printed 
under the title of TAe Temple, Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations, in 

portal- w Latin poems of im- 

of the • r( • Ptuited in 1652), that gives an admirable picture 

or tne mind in which the poems grew. 

avw Like Herrick, Kichard Crashaw- (;6ia..649) L easentially the poet of 

the Temple o’™ ’’“7 ^ j “>=e that volume con- 

ofCrlTe 0 “ "ligioiis- But it is the rdigious pieces 

of CtasW which have priority and chief importance, and the tide is an 
M of homage to Herberfs Tempfe. He (St! Mary M ^alLT 

Me Teor, W Miprh Dofornm, and other stanzaic po Js on reliSi 
su jects are as ull of conceited language as of pious fervor.’^ TAe Name of 

38 tlirough prosperity” (Palmer). 

^^^ptmes poems, first printed in the same year as Herberfs, reached a third edition only 
asS-l* \ Anglicanae (1940), pp. 96>97. 

Crashaw (Oxford, 1927). See R. A Greek, oj Tdchard 

'Development (Madison, Wis the twn ^ ^ ^ Style and Poetic 

and r^tem pp. ,a-p 6 ; 

The nmeteenth stanza of ITeeper Ife^ 4e e^s of 

Two walking baths, two weeping motions, 

Irortable and compendious oceans. 
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Jesus is an unusually fine example of the pseudo-Pindaric ode that Cowley 
was at this time introducing into the language; and the Hymn of the 
Nativity, ^ Sung by the Shepherds, is quaint and lovely, a remarkable blend 
of childlike piety and the pastoral convention. The best of the collection 
are the poems addressed to Saint Teresa, the new Spanish saint (canonized, 
1622) by whom Crashaw had been inspired even before he gave up Prot- 
estantism. The Hymn to her, in notably free tetrameter couplets and language 
so plain as to be astonishing when compared with that of The Weeper, was 
acknowledged by Coleridge as one of the sources for the second part of 
Christabeh Sometimes its simple vigor reminds one (for thus apparent 
extremes meet) of the poetry of Bunyan; e.g., 

Since ’tis not to be had at home, 

She 11 travel to a martyrdom. 

No home for her, confesses she, 

But where she may a martyr be. 

On the other hand, The Flaming Heart, on St, Teresa’s book and picture, 
illustrates in short compass both the verbal ingenuity and the sublimity of 
which Crashaw was capable. The last section brings together such disparate 
lines as these: 

O sweet incendiary! show here thy art 

Upon this carcass of a hard cold heart 

O thou undaunted daughter of desires! 

By all thy dower of lights and fires; 

By all the eagle in thee, all the dove; 

By all thy lives and deaths of love; 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day 

And by thy thirsts of love more large than they 

Crashaw’s more secular poems, sub-titled The Delights of the Muses, in- 
clude a number of translations from the classics and epitaphs on friends 
deceased (especially William Herries, d. 1631, for whom four laments were 
written) ; three graceful elegies inspired by the legend of Saint Alexias; a 
long panegyric addressed to Queen Henrietta Maria “upon her numerous 
progeny”; and two poems inspired by his friendship for Cowley, whose 
contemporary at Cambridge he had been. The outstanding items of the 
collection, however, are Music's Duel, on the well-known theme of the 
contest between the lute player and the nightingale, in which Crashaw dis- 
plays both his command of pathos and his proficiency in music; and the 
Wishes to His Supposed Mistress, addressed to one he doubtless never 
knew,^ ^ 

On the other hand, the ninth stanza has an exquisite reminiscence of Othello’s last speech. 

There is no need at all 
That the balsam-sweating bough 
So coyly should let fall 
His med’cinable tears. 


Henry 

Vaughan 
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Whoe’er she be, 

That not impossible she, 

That shall command my heart and me, 

to whom he wishes, among many other noble things, 

Life that dares send 
A challenge to his end, 

And when it comes say, Welcome, friend! 

Crashaw, though in some of his poems diffuse and over-ridden with 
conceits, was^as pure a poet as his age can show. Less ingenious than Cowley, 
he had a richer and deeper nature and by honest faith traversed the whole 
S^cf " bdief. Born the son of a Puritan divine, he was expelled 

(hke Cowley) from Cambridge as an Anglican, and ended his life a convert 
wrote”^'^' * tribute to him is one of the sincerest things that Cowley 

Poet and Saint! to thee alone are given 

The two most sacred names of earth and heaven. 

And I myself a Catholic will be. 

So far at least, great saint, to pray to thee. 

Henry Vaughan - (^. 1622-1695), the Silurist (i.e.. South Welshman), as 

familT and* title-pages of his works, came of an important 

brS£ Ptobably educated at Jesus College, Oxford, as his twin 

servte oI^hT? " u *°tne 

service on the king s side m the civil wars,^^ became a country doctor, dwell- 

Uslc Newton, Brecknockshire, on the 

Usk River, married twice, and was buried at the age of seventy-three His 

W was small m his own day, and he was not discovered by posterity (to 
whom in a^ Latin poem he had appealed) until 1847." ^ ^ 

.nd ^y a smaH volume of Poems in 1646 

^d another caUed Olor Iscanus (The Swan of Usk) in 1651, is not of grelt 
distinction. It consists of translations from the Latin (whh a few orifinal 
iTe"] ’ Iwe verses, occasional verses to friends, elegies, and an aLe- 

£he p r ” of George 

Herberts Temple that turned Vaughan’s thoughts to religion and made 

ed V ^ U- P^^face which he wrote in 1654 for the second 

edition of his Sde. Santlllans (Fire from the Flint) is f strong Z^t 

against frivolous verse. “The first,” he says, “that with any effectufl sucZ 

The po%Tl (.v Oxford, r9r4). 

Sec also E. Blundcn, On the Poems of Henrv Vaulhnn ® (1896), is still useful. 

Vaughan in H. C. White, The Metaphysicd Poets chapters on 

m A Little English Gallery (1894), pp. 53-118. earlier essay of L. I. Guiney 

40 Vaughan and the Civil War,” lEGP x-li (10 rr c 

The Erst modern edition of his poetry appeared in rh^ 7 .j 7 u '. 514-526. 

worth possessed and used an early copy of sTx sLSl/t e Z m ^ Words- 

of Pre-existence and Infancy in The^Eeieatf'^ f “The Theme 

•> s., H, K. w.n„, -a. cri( ,,.3,. 
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attempted a diversion o£ this foul and overflowing stream, was the blessed 
man, Mr. George Herbert, whose holy life and verse gained many pious 
converts, of whom I am the least.” The indebtedness of Vaughan to his 
fellow-W elshman is continually evident in Silex Scintillans,^^ and the younger 
poet often so recaptured Herbert’s tone and attitude that if the poems were 
removed from their respective volumes, it would in many cases be a most 
delicate task to reassign them. There are now critics who regard Vaughan 
as the greater poet. Where he and Herbert are strongly distinguishable, it 
is by a certain romantic heightening in the later writer: he has more mysti- 
cism, a somewhat warmer feeling for nature,^® and a looser logical structure. 
It is the difference one sees in architecture between the primitive Gothic 
and the Decorated styles. The three best poems by Vaughan are three that 
parallel Herbert least closely: The Retreat, The World, and “They are all 
gone into the world of light.” Here the Celtic magic in his nature transcends 
all else, and he leads us into a realm that is almost wholly intuitive. On 
these three poems, and two or three others that resemble them, Vaughan’s 
fame mainly and securely rests. 

Thomas Traherne^® (c. 1636-1674) had the soul of a poet, but not the art. 
To say this is to imply that he has been sometimes overrated; nor is that 
surprising. The romantic story of the discovery and publication of a manu- 
script of his previously unknown poems as late as 1903, and of another, 
partly different, manuscript collection in 1910, gave him the conspicuousness 
of a new comet; and beyond this,' the mere existence of a poet of his peculiar 
quality in the reign of Charles II is a piquant paradox. Like Herbert and 
Vaughan he was of Welsh origin. The known facts of his life are that he 
was born in or near Hereford and educated at Oxford, where he entered 
Brasenose College in 1653 and between 1656 and 1669 took three degrees; 
that he became a clergyman, was appointed chaplain to Sir Orlando Bridg- 
man, Keeper of the Seals in the Restoration (1667-1672), and died in October, 
1674, before he had attained the age of forty. He has been compared with 
Walt Whitman, and though there is no similarity in subject matter or in 
bulk of personality, there is some resemblance to the American poet in 
Traherne’s intense self-consciousness, his passion for exclamatory apostrophes 
and long lists of vaguely related objects, and his formlessness. 

To speak of Traherne’s philosophy in relation to his poems is rather a 
misuse of the term. Few poets have been less philosophic, except on the 
Wordsworthian assumption that the best philosopher is a child; just as few 
poems are more unthinking than the four to which Traherne gave the 

^2 The subtitle o£ Silex Scintillans, ''Szcitd Poems and Private Ejaculations,” is also the 
subtitle oi The Temple. 

See A. C. Judson, “Henry Vaughan as a Nature Poet,” PULA, xi.n {1927). 146-156. 

Religion (Martin, p. 404); “And do they so? have they a sense?” (Martin, p. 432). 

The best edition of his poems is The Poetical Works of Thomas Traherne, ed. G. 1 . Wade, 
(1932). See also his Centuries of Meditations ed. B, Dobell (1908); the chapter on Traherne in 
H. e. White, The Metaphysical Poets (1936), pp. 315 - 374 ; E. N. S. Thompson, “The Philosophy 
of Thomas Traherne,” PQ, vm (1929). 97-112. 


Thomas 

Traherne 
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title, Thoughts. His attractiveness Ues largely in the fact that he retained 
into adult years a child Veye view o£ the world and of God, as in The Vision: 

To see His endless treasures 
Made all my own, myself the end 
Of all His labors! Xis the life of pleasures, 

To see myself His friend! 

charming-are those which, like Foverty, 
Z’ “ost simply express the mind of a 

child, but he had a very narrow range, Httle sense of euphony, and a rather 
Fosaic vocabula^. The lovely rhythms and subtle thought of Herbert and 
aughan are sadly flattened in many of his efforts. An extreme example 
of what could happen to this kind of verse is the stanza in which Ls 
surviving brother Philip dedicated the manuscript called Foems of Felicity: 

To God, my sov reign Lord, 

My heart and hand accord 
These holy first-fruits of a pious mind 
To dedicate. 

At any rate 

I can’t be so injurious or unkind 
To the memory of my brother 
As to devote to any other 
These sacred relics he hath left behind; 

but Thomas, the poet, could too often approach this nadir, as in the first 

S . TiaherM is probably at his best in the professedly prose sketches 
of a chhd s mentality which are Wd in his CenrLr c, Jedit 









XI 

Seventeenth-Century Poetry: III. The Academic 
and Courtly Tradition 

Secular poetry during the reigns of James I and Charles I lay in the Corbett, 
shadow of Spenser, Jonson, and Donne; but the lyric undergrowth was King, and 
very dense. Two bishops, who passed (with a ten-year interval between 
them) through Westminster School and Christ ■ Church, Oxford, and so 
into the higher order of clergy, illustrate pleasantly the upper-class taste 
of the day. Richard Corbett ^ (1582-1635), successively Bishop of Oxford 
and of Norwich, had a humorous bent best carried out in his longest poem. 

Iter Boreale, which describes the journey of “four clerks of Oxford’’ to the 
north of England in a certain month of August {c. 1620). Henry King^ 
(1592-1669), Bishop of Chichester, the close friend both of Jonson and of 
Donne, owed most discipleship to the former. He wrote on some of the 
same occasions as Corbett, but had a larger range and a better singing 
voice. His elegy on the execution of Sir Walter Ralegh in 1618 is a fine 
example of controlled indignation: 

I will not weep, for ’twere as great a sin 
To shed a tear for thee, as to have been 
An actor in thy death ; 

^Corbett’s poems were published posthumously in 1647, again in 1807 (4th ed.); sec 
J- E. V. Crofts, “A Life of Bishop Corbett,” in EdfS, x (1924). 61-96. Corbett has been con- 
jecturally identified with the “R. C-” whose initials are affixed to the fine series of riming 
satires called The Time’s Whistle and other poems, composed about 1615, but first printed by 
J- M. Cowper (1871; EETS, 48). They would considerably enlarge his fame. 

^ See Poems, Elegies, Paradoxes, and Sonnets (1657), reprinted by G. Saintsbury, Caroline 
Poets, III (Oxford, 1921). 161-273, and by J. Sparrow (1925). Consult L. Mason, "‘The Life 
and Works of Henry King, D.D.” Trans, Conn. Acad., xviii (1913). 225-289. With Corbett 
and King may be mentioned the Leicestershire clergyman, Thomas Pestell (1585-1667), whose 
long life overlapped theirs and whose subjects are often similar (see Hannah Buchan, The 
Poems of Thomas Pestell, Oxford, 1940); and a more important poet. Sir John Beaumont 
(1583-1627), the dramatist’s older brother, who wrote copiously in both secular and religious 
strains (see A. B. Grosart, The Poems of Sir John Beaumont, Bart., 1869). Beaumont’s first 
published poem, T^<? Metamorphosis of Tobacco (1602), is a long encomium of the weed, 
embellished with mythology, geography, and dubious medicine, and antithetical at all points to 
James I’s famous Counterblast of two years later. Equally discursive and ill-constructed is 
Beaumont’s long political poem, Bosworth Field, dealing with the events of a single day. The 
last may be grouped with the still more conventional poeticai narratives of Charles Aleyn (or 
Allen): The Battles of Crescey and Poictiers (1631) and The Bistory of Henry Vll...mtk 
That Famed Battle ... upon Redmoore near Bosworth (1638). For Beaumont’s still longer 
moiaH poem, The Crown of Thorns, see B. H. Newdigate, “Sir John Beaumont’s The Crowne 
of Thornes,’ ” JRES, xviii (1942). 284-290. Beaumont and Alcyn were both confessed disciples 
of Drayton. The former wrote mainly in the heroic couplet, which he employed with ease and 
sometimes with striking skill. His verses, “To his Late Majesty concerning ie True Form ^of 
English Poetry,” anticipate the ideas and technique of Pope’s l^say on Criticism. His entertain- 
ment, TAe TAefl/re (1625), is edited by W.W. Greg (1926). 
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and nothing could be more gracefully phrased than this couplet from his 
epitaph on the Earl of Dorset: 


l^dtnoT Nar- 
rative Poets 


une nign in rair opinion, rich in praise, 

And full of all we could have wish’d, but days. 

A later group comprises Thomas Stanley (1625-1678); William Hammond 
(1614-1680) Stanley’s uncle; John Hall (1627-1656), Stanley’s protege; " and 
Sir Edward Sherburne (1618-1702), his lifelong friend. They represent a 
wide variety of poetic virtuosity, and Stanley, like Sherburne, shows an 
interesting study of Continental writers.* Stanley is doubtless the finest 
lyrist of the group, but Hall also has much charm. 

The absence of notable prose fiction in this period is slightly compensated, 
and perhaps also explained, by a considerable number of long romances in 
- NaAaniel Whiting’s Pleasant History of Albino and Bellama (1628) 

, Sir Francis Kynaston’s Leoline and Sydanis (1642), William Bosworth’s 
Chaste and Lost Lovers, or Arcadius and Sepha (1651), Edward Benlowes’ 
Theophtla, ox Love’s Sacrifice (1652), William Chamberlayne’s Pharonnida 
(1659) and John Chalkhill’s incomplete Thealma and Clearchus, which 
Izaak Walton first published in 1683.= Whiting exhibits Italian influence, 
and Kynaston (who had translated the first two books of Troilus and 
Cnseyde into remarkably ingenious Latin rime royal, 1635) shows traces of 
Chaucer. Of Bosworth his posthumous editor says: “The strength of his 
fancy and the shadowing of it in words he taketh from Mr. Marlow in his 
Hero and Leander.”^ The raciest of these writers is Whiting; the most 
religious Benlowes, who employs a bizarre three-line stanza, and has not 
enough story to make even a passable allegory. The most poetic of them is 
Chamberlayne, who is also, unfortunately, the most obscure.^ There are 
strikingly good passages in nearly all these elongated works; but any of 
them, if read in full, will show how curiously the pattern of straightforward 

“s'Sdto ThiT” J complication and wilful 

y. e longest, perhaps the most desultory and wilful, and yet the 

narratives is The New Metamorphosis by 
J. M (perhaps Gervase Markham), preserved only in manuscript in the 
British Museum. It is in twenty-four books of heroic couplet verse, which 
took the author about fifteen years to compose (1600-1615). It is a mine of 

reprinted by Saintsbury, Carolm^ Poets, n 

Un 1907).®^ ed. L. I. Gu'ml; 

Spanish and French ^80“ Imitators of Italian, 

g ^ these are reprinted by Saintsbury, op, cit 

contains some excellent love 

Poems -Divirtc and «?=cit of fluency. The 

by F. MeynX NonesucrPress^li^^S)”'^ “ 

Sec J. H. H. Lyon, A Study of The Newe Metamorphosis (1919). 
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contemporary reference and a wilderness of fantastic plot. To conclude with 
another early example, Dolarnys Primrose by John Raynolds ® (1606), de- 
scribed as the first part of the passionate hermit,” is more moral and much 
shorter, but hardly less arbitrary in its narrative method. A striking plagiar- 
ism from Hamlet gets it occasional mention. 

Drummond, ‘^unlike most poets,” as one of his nineteenth-century biogra- William 
phers remarks, appears to have left considerable property.” Coming of Drummond 
age soon after the union of Scotland and England in 1603 and succeeding Haw- 
his father (who had been gentleman usher to King James) in the possession ^l^ornden 
of the landed estate of Hawthornden, seven miles from Edinburgh, in 1610, 

William Drummond (1585-1649) was privileged to devote over forty years 
to learned and literary leisure, broken only by periods of residence on the 
continent and to some extent at the end by the troubles of civil war. He 
was Master of Arts of Edinburgh University and the master of many tongues, 
and was one of the earliest Scots to employ the London literary dialect 
exclusively in his writings. His life contains few incidents of note except 
the sudden death of his fiancee, Mary Cunningham. This, and the influence 
of the Continental sonneteers, engendered a gentle melancholy. Some 
twenty years later (1632) he married a lady described (perhaps untruly) 
as “the daughter of a minister by one whose sire was a shepherd” and had 
by her five sons and four daughters. 

Drummond has a secure place in the history of the English sonnet between Drum- 
Shakespeare and Milton. He did not, like the latter poet, write too few; 
about a hundred and fifty have been preserved, many mournfully amatory, 
many religious, and a considerable number complimentary of persons and 
occasions. He owes much to Sidney and to sixteenth-century French and 
Italian sonneteers, but his general idea seems to have been to write like 
Petrarch, whom he followed in the practice of interspersing canzoni (and 
also madrigals) among his sonnets. The latter show obvious facility, but 
the ideas are usually trite, being very frequently borrowed from Italian and 
French originals; and Drummond found it difficult to adhere for long 
to any single type of rime sequence. Most of his sonnets are strictly neither 
Petrarchan nor Shakespearean. As good as any perhaps, and very pleasing, 
are the one For the Baptist, 

The last and greatest herald of heaven’s king, 
and the one (imitated from Cardinal Bembo) in praise of rustic solitude. 

Dear wood, and you, sweet solitary place. 

Where from the vulgar I estranged live. 

B. Grosart (1880). 

Drummond’s Poetical Wor\s, ed. W. B. Turnbull (1890 cd.), p. vui. 

Called by him “Songs.” They have been regarded as anticipating the pseudo-Pindaric odes 
introduced by Cowley. 

12 See for a full discussion the introduction to the best edition of Drummond: L. E. Kastner, 

The Poetical Wori^s of Wm. Drummond of Hawthornden/ with A Cypresse Grope" (av, 

Manchester, 1913); also A. Joly, William Drummond de Hawthornden, apergu dememUe 
sur la vie et I* oeuvre du poete (Lille, i934)» ch. ii; R. C. Wallcrstcin, “The Style of Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden,” xlviu (I 933 )* 1090-1107- 
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Drummond’s earliest published poem was an offering on the much 
lamented death o£ Prince Henry, Tears on the Death of Meliades (lem) 
m about a hundred riming couplets and a concluding sonnet. This was 
followed m 1616 by a larger volume, Poems: Amorous, Funeral, Divine 
Pastoral, in Sonnets, Songs, Sextains) Madrigals; and in 1623 by another 
rollection, Flowers of Sion, or Spiritual Poems. As the laird of Hawthornden 
Dromond was an acknowledged leader in the literary life of Edinburgh' 
p on the return of King James to that city in 1617, he wrote the panegyric' 
Forth Feasting, in which the Firth of Forth addresses the monarch at length 
on the subject of the latter’s royal virtues and wisdom. The technical precision 
ot these verses, and almost exclusive use of the “closed” couplet, have caused 
them to be remarked as among the prototypes of Pope’s metre. As is Drum- 
monds way, the poem ranges over large tracts of mythology, history, and 
geography, and he finds occasion to pause over the recent transplantation 
of the royal prestige to the new world in the naming of Jamestown and 
the James River. Forth Feasting is a colorful, though necessarily fulsome 
poern, superior to the highly mythological tributes that Drummond devised 
tor the next kmg, Charles I, when he came to Edinburgh in 1633. Both these 
roy^ visits are overshadowed by the visit of Ben Jonson in 1618. At the end 
ot his famous pedestrian progress from London to Edinburgh Ben spent a 
couple of weeks at Hawthornden as guest of Drummond, who, though not 
moved to poetry on the occasion, did a better thing in recording the Hterary 
r- opinions and a large number of personal anecdotes of the stranger.^ Rough 
5 and often tantalizingly incomplete, Drummond’s jottings yet give us our 
perMnlhty'^ unbiassed view of Jonson’s rugged, rational, ultra-English 

Drummond produced one piece of fine prose, as different as possible 
tom the crabbed terseness of his summaries of Jonson’s talk. The Cypress 
<^ove, published wiA the Flowers of Sion in 1623, is a rather Platonic 
discourse of about fifty pages on death, the soul, and the future life, sug- 
gestive, but in a qmeter key, of Browne’s Religio Medici and Urn Burial. 

It has a mannered style, rich in figure and in unacknowledged quotation 
from earlier philosophers,- but there is not much excess; die reasoning 
(considering the subject) is shrewd, and the balance of the sentences is 
excellent, as in this typical one: 

Applause whilst thou livest serveth but to make thee that fair mark against which 
envy and mdice direct their arrows, and when thou art wounded,^all eyes are 

P^cr “ ““ *“"1 “ “ “ for 

85-88 ^ ^ ^ Debt to Doime," Pe, XVI 
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It might be asserted that Drummond’s prose style is better than his poetic, 
at least in his sonnets. The latter are too full of exclamation; e.g., 


O woful life! Life? No, but living death, 
Frail boat of crystal in a rocky sea, 


and often carry inversion to such a point that one may doubt whether the 
southern English he employs was perfectly idiomatic to him. Yet a passage 
from the late Entertainment of King Charles (1633) show again how 
very good his couplets (and how bad his political judgment) could be: 

A Prince all gracious, affable, divine. 

Meek, wise, just, valiant, whose radiant shine 
Of virtues (like the stars about the pole 
Gilding the night) enlight’neth every soul 
Your scepter sways; a Prince born in this age, 

To guard the innocents from tyrants’ rage, 

To make peace prosper, justice to reflower 
In desert hamlet as in lordly bower; 

A Prince that, though of none he stand in awe, 

Yet first subjects himself to his own law; 

Who joys in good, and still, as right directs. 

His greatness measures by his good effects; 

His people’s pedestal, who rising high 
To grace his throne, makes Scotland’s name to fly 
On halcyon’s wings (her glory which restores) 

Beyond the ocean to Columbus’ shores [i.c., to Nova Scotia].^® 


Most of the poets treated in this chapter, if not all, could be properly The Tribe 
assigned to the “Tribe of Ben” as drawing from Jonson their chief guidance Een 
in poetry; and the same is true of Beaumont, Fletcher, Richard Brome, and 
numerous others.^^ There was, of course, no ritual by which one became 
a “Son,” though Jonson and others sometimes wrote jestingly as if there 
were. In so centrifugal a time, moreover, even those who bore the same 
banner were often found moving in different directions, and it may be 
sujEcient to illustrate the pervasive influence of Ben by two examples from 
the two universities. 

The Cambridge wit and dramatist, Thomas Randolph (i6o5-’i635), who 


i^Kastner, ir. 120. ‘Tn 1621 Sir Wm. Alexander obtained a grant of the whole peninsula 
and it was named in the patent Nova Scotia instead of Acadia” {Ency. Brit.), Alexander (r. 
1567'! 640; see above, Part ii, ch. vii), the friend of Drummond, was himself author of a 
sequence of sonnets and other poems, entitled Aurora (1604), and various later works. For 
specimens of these and of the poems of Sir Robert Aytoun (1570-1638) see G. Eyre-Todd, Scot- 
tish Poetry of the Seventeenth Century (Glasgow, 1895). Another Scottish poet, contemporary 
with Drummond, deserves brief mention: Patrick Hannay of Sorby in Galloway. Little is known 
of his life; but he wrote some acceptable elegies, sonnets, and songs, and two long narratives 
in stanzaic verse, P/w 7 ome/^ and Sheretine and Mariana (reprinted by Saintsbury, Cardine Poets, 
I (1905). 615-726). 

Sec K. A. McEuen, Classical Influence upon the Tribe of Ben (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1940). 

Convenient editions arc J. J. Parry, The Poems and Amyntas of Thomas Randolph, (i 9 i 7 )> 
and G. Thorn-Drury, The Poems of Thomas Randolph (1929). See also C. L. Day, ‘*New 
Poems by Randolph,” RES, vm (1932). 29-36, and G. C. Moore Smith, Thomas Randolph 
(Warton Lecture on English Poetry, 1927)* 
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like Marlowe died before he reached the age of thirty, was one of the clever- 
est of Jonson’s disciples. Pleasant anecdotes are recorded of their relationship, 
^d one of Randolph’s best poems is his Gratulatory to Mr. Ben Johnson 
for Hts Adopting Him to Be His Son, which begins, 

I was not born to Helicon, nor dare 
Presume to think myself a Muse’s heir. 

I have no tide to Parnassus hill. 

Nor any acre of it by the will 
Of a dead ancestor, nor could I be 
Aught but a tenant unto Poetry. 

But thy adoption quits me of all fear, 

And makes me challenge a child’s portion there. 

I am akin to heroes, being thine, 

And part of my alliance is divine. 

He wrote also a loyal reply to Jonson’s ode, “Come, leave the loathM stage,” 
and a long Eclogue to Mr. Johnson, in which, in the person of the young 
shepherd Damon, he discusses with his master Tityrus (Jonson) the dis- 
illusionments of a poet’s life.^® 

Randolph wrote few songs, but had a facile hand for the elegies, epi- 
thalamia, and translations of classic gems in which the age delighted. He 
especially affected the pastoral, sometimes for the sake of voluptuous detail, 
as in A Pastoral Courtship, and sometimes as a means of satire, as in the 
dever Eclogue Occasioned by Two Doctors Disputing upon Predestination. 
here IS a forecast of Burns in the naughty wit of this parody, which begins 

with Tityrus challengmg Alexis to explain the difference between his twin 
lambs, 

Th one black as jet, the other white as snow: 

Say, in just providence how could it be so? 

Randolph’s five plays were in some demand in the seventeenth century, as 
tht list of edmons shows.“ The first, Aristippus, or the Jovial Philosopher 
(1630), was a Cambridge entertainment; the last, Amyntas, or the Impossible 
owry, a foil-dress pastoral in five acts, performed before the King and 
Queen at Whitehall. The author’s wit and ingenuity are more apparent in 
tncm than any dramatic power. 

The poet-dr^atist-preacher, William Cartwright (1611-1643), of whom 
Jonson said, ‘My son Cartwright writes all like a man,” has not impressed 

jocular poem on the loss of Randolph’s finger, written by William Hemmino- 
teins many interesting references to contemporary poets* see T T Parrv “A n* 

Gallery of Poets,” ]EGP. XK (1920). 1-8. '' '' ^ 

Smith, “The Canon of Randolph’s Dramatic Works,” JJES, i (1925) 

iJiU: 
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posterity as a virile force, but he bewitched his contemporaries by his charm William 
and promise. The latter half of his short life was spent at Oxford, and when Cartwright 
he died of fever in the second year of the civil war, King Charles, whose 
court was then in the city, wore personal mourning for him. Like Randolph, 
he wrote several plays, as well as a rather thin offering of occasional verse. 

The poetical form that he uses most is the Jonsonian verse letter or medita- 
tion in couplets. He is too often concerned with royal deaths and weddings 
or compliments to Oxford dignitaries; but he reaches a high level in his 
elegy on Sir Bevil Greville, the cavalier hero, and in the poem on Jonson 
himself, which he contributed to Jonsonus Virbitis in 1638, and which con- 
tains the source of Denham’s most famous distich in Cooper s Hill. Cart- 
wright can occasionally write a warm and unclerical love lyric; and in one 
delightful poem, Corinnas Tomb, which is suggestive of William Collins, 
he strikes a note of fantasy concerning external nature that was not usual 
in his time.^^ 

Thomas Carew’s poems are better known than his life, which seems to Thomas 
have begun about 1595 have ended obscurely before the outbreak of Carew 

the civil wars in 1642. He had the favor of Charles I, whose “sewer in 
ordinary” he was, and in cooperation with Inigo Jones he wrote an amusing 
masque, Coelum Britannicum, for presentation at Whitehall in 1634, the 
year of Comus?^ Henry Lawes wrote music for both masques. Carew’s 
friends were mainly members of the “Cavalier School” of poets (e.g., Love- 
lace, Suckling, Davenant) and of the court party, and his reputation was 
not high even in those indulgent circles. But he appears to have given his 
poems a care that he did not bestow upon his conduct. The light lyrics 
beginning, “He that loves a rosy cheek,” “Ask me no more where Jove 
bestows,” and “Come, Celia, fix thine eyes on mine,” are exceptionally well 
executed, though they tell us litde of Carew as a lover. 

Like; other dissolute poets, he is prolific of good advice to young girls; 
and, a? the other extreme, he develops with a good deal of art the physical 
paganism of some of the Elizabethans.^^ His range is pleasantly extended in 
two charming and detailed poems on country hospitality. To Saxham, and 
To my Friend G. AT. from Wrest; and he shows more than respectable 
critical powers in his well reasoned poems to Aurelian Townsend and Ben 
Jonson. Of the same thoughtful quality is his fine Elegy on the Death of 
Dr. Donne, of whom he says. 

Here lies a king that ruled as he thought fit 
The universal monarchy of wit. 

22 One of the noblest and most notable of Jonson’s “sons,” Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland 
(1610-1643), is relatively unimportant as a poet (see the edition of A. B. Grosart, 1871); Init 
his long Eclogue on the Death of Ben Johnson, in which he pays tribute to the “ethic lectures 
of his comedies” and to Jonson’s character, is a fine piece. 

23 Oarew’s masque was printed in the year of its presentation, 1634. His poems appeared 
in 1640 and again in 1642. There is no recent edition, but the following are still serviceable; 

J. W. Ebsworth, The Boems and Masque of Thomas Carew (1893); Arthur Vincent, Poems 
of Thomas Carew 

24 £ jjj Rapture, The Second Rapture, The Compliment. 
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The giants, Jonson and Donne, were revered by Carew. One was the man 
greater than all men else,” the other the poet “worth all that went before.” 
He borrowed from them to the extent in which a poet of his powers could: 
from Jonson the great lesson of classic polish, and from Donne a sense of 
the exciting power of a figure. The result is sometimes rather fine; e.g., ‘ 

I am the diaPs hand, still walking round, 

You are the compass; and I never sound 
Beyond your circle, neither can I show 
Aught but what first expressed is in you. 

(To Celia, upon Loae's Ubiquity') 

Strew all the pavements where he treads 
With loyal hearts or rebels’ heads; 

But, Bifront,^® open thou no more 
In his blest reign the temple door. 

(A New Year's Gift to the King) 

Sometimes it was quite absurd: 

So, though a virgin, yet a bride 
To every grace, she justified 
A chaste polygamy, and died. 

(Mali a Wentworth) 

^ Though the most short-lived. Sir John Suckling^® (1609-1642) is probably 
me most typical of the group of court poets, including Carew, Lovelace, 
Denham, Davenant, and Waller, who flourished in the reign of Charles I. 
The son of a wealthy state oflScial, he was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, traveled abroad, saw some military service in Germany under 
Gustavus Adolphus, and returned in 1632 to become, in the words of his 
friend Davenant, ‘ famous at court for his accomplishments and ready, 
sparkling wit.” He became notorious also for gambling and dissipation."^ 

In 1639 he took part in the King’s inglorious expedition against the Scots, 
and two years later, while sitting as a member in the Long Parliament, 
entered into a conspiracy with other royalists to secure the Earl of Strafford’s 
escape from the Tower. When this plot, similar to the one in which Waller 
was implicated a couple of years later, was discovered. Suckling fled to 
France and put an end to his life, it was said, by poison. 

Of all the “Cavalier” group Suckling had the most interesting mind and 
me largest potentialities for poetry. He had a sense of humor, as is shown 

oj the Poets and the truly delightful Ballad of a 
Wedding, and a somewhat Byronic gift of social criticism; and he was able 
to write cogently in prose; e.g., in his political letter to Henry Jermyn (1641). 

26 TK opened in time of war, closed in peace. 

(1910? “ Thompson, The Worths of Sir John Suckling in Prose and Verse 

Precieux and Libertin in Suckling’s Poetry,” iv 
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But his potentialities were mainly unrealized. His four ^Izys—Aglaura, 

The Goblins, Brennoralt, and The Sad One — ^are arid and ill-constructed, 
too full of melodramatic contrivances and undeveloped characters, and are 
written in the loosest of blank verse. Their only interest today is in the 
^ wealth of literary allusion they contain to Shakespeare and other earlier 
poets. 

Much of Suckling s lyric verse is unpolished; he appears to have prided 
himself upon his quickness of composition, and he did not feel deeply the 
passions of love and loyalty. His best verses are the lightest: 

Out upon it, I have loved 
Three whole days together, 

And am like to love three more. 

If it prove fair weather; 

or the famous song from Aglaura, 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover. 

Prithee, why so pale? 

Yet, though there was little faith in him and little warmth. Suckling usually 
has something to say, and he can sometimes phrase a fine romantic line, 
such as 

Heaven were not heaven if we knew what it were.^® 

Though he called Donne the “great lord” of “pure wit,” Suckling rarely 
attempts conceits, and he is also notably free from mythological adornment. 

There is hardly a purer English style in the seventeenth century than Suck- 
ling’s, and there are few better personal letters of the period than the forty 
or fifty of his that have been preserved. 

Five years younger than Milton and as much older than Cowley, John John 
Cleveland (1613-1658) was educated at Milton’s college (Christ’s, Cam- Cleveland 
bridge), and on being elected to a fellowship at St. John’s in 1634 acquired 
considerable repute about the university as a wit and poet. He contributed 
verses in 1638 both to the memorial for Edward King in which Lycidas 
appeared and to the volume in memory of Ben Jonson, Jonsonus Virbius^ 

After the outbreak of civil war in 1642 he followed the royalist court to 
Oxford and served the king both in the field and by satire in prose and 
verse. His writing is rough and makes little appeal to the reader today, 
though at the time it had great vogue. The Rebel Scot (1644) was his best 
known piece and can be illustrated by four lines: 

Had Cain been Scot, God would have changed his doom; 

Not forced him wander, but confined him home. 

Like Jews they spread and as infection fly. 

As if the Devil had ubiquity! 

Against Fruition, 

2 ® T 0 My Friend Will Davenant, on His Other Foems, 

The Poems of John Cleveland^ cd. John M. Berdan (1903); G. Saintshnry, Minor Poets 
of the Caroline Period, in (1921). 1-94. See S, V. Gapp, “Notes on John Cleveland,*’ PULA, 

XLVI (1931). 1075-1086, 
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Only once, in The General Eclipse, written after the ruinous defeat at 
Naseby (1645) and the flight of King and Queen, does something of the 
pathos and poetry of the lost cause enter his verse: 

Ladies that gild the glittering noon 
And by reflection mend his ray, 

Whose beauty makes the sprightly sun 
To dance as upon Eastcr-day, 

What are you now the Queen’s away? .. . 

As an obstructed fountain’s head 
Cuts the entail off from the streams 
And brooks are disinherited, 

Honor and beauty are but dreams 
Since Charles and Mary lost their beams! 

The figure in the last stanza exemplifies the imagery by which Cleveland’s 
earlier love poetry also is rather marred than adorned. He is as fond as 
Cowley of “conceits,” and uses them less intelligently. In To Julia to Expedite 
Her Promise he admonishes the lady by a parallel with the two calendars. 

Your sex lives faster than the males, 

As if, to measure age’s span, 

The sober Julian were the account of man 
Whilst you live by the fleet Gregorian. 

As the difference amounts to something like three days in four centuries, 
the terms sober and 'fleet are not really impressive. 

Richard Lovelace (i6i8-c. 1657) is remembered for his beautiful Cavalier 
face and name, his military virtues, and for two stirring songs which rise 
high above the level of his chaste and copious, but not otherwise remarkable 
verse.®"- Twice— in writing to Lucasta on going to the wars (“Tell me not, 
sweet, I am unkind”), and to Althaea from prison* (“When love with 
unconfined wings”)— the circumstances of his chivalrous life provided him 
with a perfect poetic opportunity. Lovelace’s other songs, though highly 
praised by his friends and set to music by some of the most eminent composers 
of his day, lack real vigor; and his many poems in pentameter couplet lack 
compactness of thought and variety of rhythm. His pastoral, Amarantha, 
is obscure and over-long, and his efforts at humor are not very merry. Love- 
lace is no nature poet, but a variety is lent to his repertory by his poems on 
the grasshopper, the fly, the ant, the snail, the falcon, and the toad and 
spider, which suggest that in a quieter time his talents might have deepened. 
The prettiest of all his lesser works is the “sonnet” on Elinda’s glove, 

Thou Snowy farm with thy five tenements. ... 

appeared first in two small volumes: I.«farra (1649) and -Lucasta. 

X1659). See The Poems of Richard Lovelace, cd. C. H. WilWnson (Oxford, 
Cavaher Spirit and Its Influence on the Life and Work of 
Richard Lovelace (1925); A, C. Judson, “Who was Lucasta?” AfP, xxm (1925). 77-82. 
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With Lovelace may be linked two other Cavalier poets of rather slender Sidney 
performance but fragrant memory. Sidney Godolphin®^ (1610-1643), killed Godolphin 
in a cavalry charge at Chagford, Devonshire, was of a distinguished Cornish 
family. He had studied in Oxford, sat in Parliament, and known Jonson, 

Donne, and Hobbes. On the first two he wrote notable obituary poems, 
interesting for their justice and for the way in which in each case Godolphin 
falls into the style of the poet he is celebrating. Hobbes, in turn, wrote 
Godolphin s praise in the dedication of his Leviathan (1651) to the poet’s 
brother. Godolphin’s love poems, one or two of which are exquisite (e.g., 

Chloris, it is not thy disdain”), have the gentle manliness of Lovelace’s 
with less finish. His longest work is a translation, in flowing couplets, of 
the fourth book of the Mneid, in which Waller also had a hand. 

The noble Marquis of Montrose (1612-1650), hero and martyr of the Montrose 
royalist party in Scotland, left a few poems which have in them the head- 
long and heedless passion of the cause he served. Four lines out of a ram- 
bling series of “Love Verses” have made his literary fortune: 

He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts arc small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all. 

The son of a well-to-do London goldsmith, Robert Herrick (1591-1674) Robert 
took two degrees at Cambridge and formed his poetic style by study of Herric\ 
the classic lyrists and contact with Ben Jonson, then in his prime, whom 
he called “Saint Ben” and the best of poets. After some experience of court 
and military life he took orders, at nearly as late an age as Donne, and was 
presented to the rectory of Dean Prior in Devonshire, of which he says: 

More discontents I never had 
Since I was born than here. . . . 

Yet justly too I must confess 
I ne’er invented such 
Ennobled numbers for the press 
Than where I loath’d so much.^® 

He was ejected from his living by the Puritan government in 1647, restored 
in 1662, and ultimately buried at Dcajp. Prior at the age of eighty-three. There 
is little evidence that he affected his contemporaries in any degree. A single 
poem, King Oberon's Feast, was printed anonymously in a fairy miscellany 
in 1635, and three others in the 1640 edition of Shakespeare’s Poems, “The 
Several Poems written by Master Robert Herrick,” entered on the Stationers’ 

See W. Dighton, The Poems of Sidney Godolphin (Oxford, 1931). 

See J. L. WtiSy Poems of James Graham, Marquis of Montrose (1938). 

See F. W. Moorman, Robert Herrick, a Biographical and Critical Study (1910); Poetkd 
Works of Robert Herrick (Oxford, 1915, 1935 ); F. Delattre, Robert Herrick (Paris, 1912). 

See Pauline Aiken, The Influence of the Latin Elegsts on English Lyric Poetry, 1600-1650, 
with Particular Reference to the Works of Robert Herrick (1932);' G. G. Loane, *‘Hcrrick*s 
Sources,” CLXXVIII (1940). 224-225, 
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1640, remained unprintcd^^ till the appearance in 1648 
of Herrick s only book, Hespertdes: or the Wor\s both Humane and Divine 
of Robert Herne ^ Esq., and the fame of this now precious volume was a 
growth of the nineteenth century. 

Herrick is the delight and justification of the anthologist. Some twenty 
easily selected lyrics have made him immortal; the rest are not so much 
infermr as repethive of his themes. He is the poet of strawberries and cream 
of fairy lore and rustic customs, of girls delineated like flowers and flowers 
mythologized into girls; as in To Carnations, a Song: 

Stay while ye will, or go, 

And leave no scent behind ye: 

Yet trust me, I shall know 
The place where I may find ye. 

Within my Lucia’s cheek 
(Whose livery ye wear) 

Play ye at hide or seek. 

Pm sure to find ye there. 

Cormna’s Going a-Maying is one of the most successful poems ever written 
m immortalizing a mood and depicting a contemporary scene, and its last 
stanza is unsurpassable in expression. These themes might cloy if Herrick 
were not a perfect craftsman and a brilliant ironist. Praising pagan love and 
pa*ra baauty aa he does, he seldom leB d.e readee forget i he is a grTy- 
headed parson, who hates the country and abhors matrimony: 

Before I went 
To banishment 
Into the loathed West, 

I co’d rehearse 
A lyric verse. 

And speak it with the best. 

But Time (Ay mel) 

Has laid, I see, 

My Organ fast asleep, 

And turn’d my voice 
Into the noise 

Of those that sit and weep; 

ox (To Per ilia) 


Age calls me hence, and my gray hairs bid come, 
And haste away to mine eternal home. 


or more jauntily. 


a reason for the suspension of publication 
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A bachelor I will 
Live as I have liv’d still, 

And never take a wife 
To crucify my life, 

Love he that will; it best likes me 
To have my neck from love’s yoke free, 

and (in To his Tomb-maher) 

Go I must; when I am gone. 

Write but this upon my stone: 

Chaste I liv’d, without a wife, 

That’s the story of my life. 

Stre wings need none: every flower 
Is in this word, Bachelor; 

and finally, in To All Young Men That Love, 

I could wish you all, who love, 

That ye could your thoughts remove 
From your mistresses, and be 
Wisely wanton (like to me). 

By the time Herrick’s volume was printed, with a dedication to Charles, 
Prince of Wales, the author was nearly sixty years old and the Cavalier 
cause was lost. Even the earliest poems in the collection speak of the poet’s 
age, and it is not likely that it contains much unrevised youthful work. 
When viewed as the mature and consistent reflection of a man’s mind, these 
usually delicious poems do not warrant us in assigning Herrick a very high 
place among clerical types. His satirical epigrams include some of the most 
brutal of their kind. He was neither a romantic idealist nor a believer in 
the golden mean, and his definition of beauty is a true measure of the man: 

Beauty no other thing is than a beam 
Flash’d out between the Middle and Extreme, 

that is, in the ironic middle ground between stoicism and enthusiasm. 

But he had moments of lyric ecstasy in contemplating the flower-like 
beauties of earth or daydreaming of the supernatural; e,g., in The Hag: 

The Hag is astride, 

This night for to ride. 

The Devil and she together: 

Through thick and through thin, 

Now out and then in. 

Though ne’er so foul be the weather. 

And many times he achieves the calm perfection of Horace or Catullus, 
as in To Sappho: 
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Seventeenth-Century Poetry: IV. Links with the 

Restoration 

The poets who carried the torch across the interregnum that divided 
Charles I s kingdom from Charles IFs were mainly a conservative group 
lacking in the ardors for court or creed that marked most of those considered 
in the last two chapters. Of such, though he did not live to see the Restora- 
tion, was William Habington (1605-1654), a Catholic gentleman of quality William 
closely contemporary with Waller and rather like him in spirit.^ Had his life Habington 
and creative ambition continued, Habington could have been expected to 
make the progress Waller did through a mild Cromwellianism to a sane 
acceptance of the Restoration ideal, but the literary work that he left includes 
only one volume of poetry and one play/ both completed by 1640 and both 
rather excellent in their kind. His Castara, printed in 1634 and twice ex- 
panded, was composed in honor of Lord Powis^s daughter, Lucy Herbert, 
whom Habington married in the interval between Part i and Part ii of 
the collection. His poetical name for himself is “Araphil” (i.e., Castaraphil), 
in imitation of Sidney’s Astrophel. 

Habington is a likable person, who decries “writing wanton and profane” 
and altogether avoids it, showing indeed an excessive respect for his lady 
and her high-born relatives; but he can write well of good food and drink 
and introduces interesting topical allusions. One of his best poems is Loues 
Anniversary in the second part, which shows genuine and fine feeling. The 
one that immediately precedes this. In Praise of the City Life in the hong 
Vacation, is descriptive, and almost equally good. He generally employs the 
riming couplet and prefers the “open” variety. His shorter poems are com- 
monly sets of seven couplets, which he would have called sonnets. Castara 
also includes, in its final version, four prose “characters”: A Mistress, A Wife, 

A Friend, A Holy Man. The third part, first printed in 1640, has a larger 
proportion of song measures such as Waller used, in which, however, the 
subject is either ethical or religious. 

Abraham Cowley ^ (1618-1667) was a lover of quiet in an unquiet age, a 

^ Sec a note on Habington by J. M. Noswortby, LTZ-S, June 5, 1937, p. 428. Cmctra was 
reprinted by E. Arber (1870). 

2 For this play, The Queen of Aragon, sec above, ch. v, 

® For Cowley’s life and literary importance sec A. H. Ncthcrco^ Abraham Cowley, The 
Muse’s Hannibal {Oxiotd, 1931); and J. Loiseau, Abraham Cowley, sa me, son oeupre (Paris, 

1931), A good selected edition of his poems is **The Mistress/* with other select Poems of 
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man of moderate opinions and abilities led into rather absurd postures by 
lu r j environment. The posthumous son of a London stationer 

( ookdealer), he received a sound classical education at Westminster School 
and earned a fellowship at Trinity College, Cambridge, just in time to be 
dispossessed by the Puritan commissioners in April, 1644. Following his 
friends to the King’s headquarters at Oxford, and later to the royalist center 
at ^aris, he was involved in various sorts of secret service, which he performed 
so half-heartedly, or at least so unsuccessfully, that he was imprisoned by 
Cromwell as a spy and suspected by Charles II as a turncoat. In politics 
owever, as in poetry, he was a sincere man, and was as consistent as condi- 
tions and his mild nature permitted him to be. At the end he turned to the 
Stu y o medicine and botany, living in the country, and composing the 
perronal essays in English and the Latin poems on plants and flowers ^ 
which are among the most charming of all his works. 

Cowley was one of the most precocious of English poets-he produced a 
successful yolumc of verse when fifteen; " and he was one of the most versatile 
an inventive in style. It is his misfortune that a large part of his work 
invites comparison with Donne and another part with Milton. His elegy on 
IS Cambridge friend, William Hervey, a really noble and significant ode, ® 
was written (1642) five years after Lycidas, and his incomplete biblical epic, 
was published ten years before Paradise Lost. The Davideis once 
had readers, but its monotonous and self-conscious couplets could not long 
hold their attention. “Nothing,” says Dr. Johnson, “can be more disgusting 

Mm with . certain hints to Milton, but it also supplied 

to ““1" 

(1647) contain, naarly a 

„r,r, T “"“da- It put- 

ports to te l Cowley s sufferings through some three years at the hands oLn 

aZrh-'^ A °PP°^"’ not 

veLalitv nf he indulges in invectives against the inconstancy and 

1 ^AU tvorst,” and in rhetorical displays of his 

Iterated heart. History informs us that Cowley never married. The Mi^L 

ofiers many reasons for the fact, most of them inconsistent with each other 
An msert ed dialogue dramatizing a successful love adventure ^ and a par- 

SfdlSS'b^TRVSr 19^?- His English works arc 

in his UuJof i 

passed- * ^ 7/9/ in many respects not been sur- 

(isST. triis” al L- Bi^'dncr, Musac Anslicanae 

“^rn^orc st'nef hh twe^ 2ird'£r'‘ 

*w language, though formal. 

Camb. cd., pp. 147-148. 
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tkularly pretty eulogy of country life (T/ie Wish) seem to have no connec- 
tion with the rest of the sequence, if indeed that term can at all be applied 
to poems so slenderly connected. 

Though Cowley followed Donne in the style of The Mistress, he followed 
him at a much greater distance than was formerly supposed, and his claim 
to the term metaphysical is rather shallow. Sometimes he begins a poem 
with a line that has the startling c][uality of Donne's openings, e.g», 

For Heaven’s sake, what d’ you mean to do? 


By Heaven, Fll tell her boldly that ’tis she. 

And sometimes he will develop an intricate metaphor, as that life and love 
represent double time, respectively short and long, like the double revolution 
of the sun,® while hope and fear are day and night; or he likens the lover’s 
inconstancy to the vibration of a magnetic needle before it fixes on the true 
north; or argues that as the substance of the body reproduces itself every 
five years, continued love of the same woman would be incest/® But these 
things are not the fabric of Cowley’s thinking, as they are of Donne’s; they 
are occasional ornaments, consciously selected and quite clearly worked out. 
Cowley’s natural taste is more for plays on words: 

What lover can like me complain, 

Who first lov’d vainly, next in vaim^'^ 

’Tis Hope is the most hopeless thing of all; 

and for neat similes from the natural or mythological world. Cowley’s best 
poetry has more kinship with Pope’s than with Donne’s. It has precision of 
thought and metre, an excellence in small things, and a gay pessimism, which 
make The Mistress still good reading and The Chronicle and Anacreontics 
delightful. The grace and zest which Cowley was able to combine in his 
renderings of Anacreon may be illustrated in a quatrain: 

A mighty pain to love it is, 

And ’tis a pain that pain to miss; 

But of all pains the greatest pain 
It is to love, but love in vain. 

The sections on the grasshopper and the swallow in the same series (Nos. x 
and xi) are fresh enough to recall Leigh Hunt and Keats, for this was a kind 
of miniature poetry at which Cowley was deft both in English and Latin. 

On the other hand, a considerable part of Cowley’s early reputation and 
influence derived from the fifteen Pindaric Odes, in which he retained rime 

^ Love and Life, ed, cit., p. 91. Cowley follows the Ptolemaic theory. 

^ Resolved to be Beloved, p. ^ 6 . 

^ ° Inconstancy, p. 74. 

The Vain Love, p, 82. 

Against Hope, p. 109. 
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but otherwise approximated to what is now known as free verse Two of 
these poems are paraphrases of two odes of Pindar; others deal with subjects 
selected by the poet, in some cases ethical or religious, in others political or 
commendatory of living men e.g., the philosopher Hobbes and the physician 

of reproduce the actual structure 

the odes of Pindar or to supply an equivalent, and the “pseudo-Pindaric ” 
as It came to be caUed, offered little outlet for Cowley’s best powers. Hoi;. 

by his name, became very popular, since it 
s ignified and is easy to write; and in Cowley’s imitators it grew to be a 
nuisance, until Dr. Johnson stamped it out with a sentence. “All the boys and 

oirls, he said caught the pleasing fashion, and they who could do nothing 
else could write like Pindar.” uuuiing 

The poetry of Andrew Marvell - (1621-1678), though not very copious, 
^ of a memorable intellectual quality and of great range. Poems like 
Coro«<?r and On a Drop of Dew show his cleverness in building fluent 
y hmic patterns in the service of moral conceits which verge on emblem 
^etry. Few poets except Crashaw have made so much of tears; note h“ 
Mourning and Eyes and Tears. The latter rises to these dubious heights: 

Ope, then, mine eyes, your double sluice. 

And practise so your noblest use. 

For others too can see or sleep, 

But only human eyes can weep. 

s^Hkt^rin^r?" pleasures of earth, described with almost fantastic 

subtlety, as in these hnes on the joy he feels in a garden: 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance- find; 

Yet it creates, transcending these, 

Far other worlds and other seas. 

Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade.- 

In to greatest fatem. To Bi. Coy Mmross. he rahed the conceit to a glory 

ofutricto "gX save mystic grandeur to the simple theme 

or merrick s Gather ye rosebuds while ye ma y”; 

one comedy. The CuniSne iJvers ^ -^acreontic joviality and wrote 

Several Occasions. r66oj 

W ™ - a modemtleS: 

A. BirreU, Andrew l^hTer'^^ ■ See also 

patriate (Paris, 1928); V. kckville-Wcsf poete, puritain. 
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Had we but world enough, and time, 

This coyness. Lady, were no crime 

But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near; 

And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 

One who reads the intervening lines will read as fine an example as English 
poetry can show of wit blended with imagination; and the couplet witii 
which the next movement of the poem ends is the perfection of tragic 
whimsicality: 

The grave’s a fine and private place, 

But none, I think, do there embrace. 

The son of a clergyman of moderate Puritan principles, Marvell was in 
politics a Parliamentarian. He sat, during the last twenty years of his life, as 
Member of Parliament for his native town, Hull in Yorkshire; and in 1657 
became Milton’s colleague in the Latin Secretaryship. His destiny, both in 
poetry and in politics, may have been determined by his appointment about 
1650 as tutor to the daughter of the great Lord Fairfax, at whose house he 
lived for several years, writing in his patron’s honor one of his longest poems. 

Upon Appleton House, and another, Upon the Hill and Grove at Billborow, 

These are interesting examples of local poetry, composed in what impresses 
us as an eighteenth-century style. To the same years at Appleton House (in 
Yorkshire) probably belongs most of Marvell’s bucolic verse, which is best 
exemplified in the very charming Mower poems. 

Much of Marvell’s finest poetry deals with Oliver Cromwell, who has Marvell on 
received no juster tributes. In the Horatian Ode upon CromweUs Return Cromwell 
from Ireland (1650) he invented a unique metre no less grave and epical than 
its subject; and it is typical of the candor of Marvell’s political verse that the 
most praised lines are those on King Charles I: 

He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene; 

But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try. 

Nor call’d the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right, 

But bow’d his comely head 
Down as upon a bed. 

In three later poems (The First Anniversary of the Government under Ms 
Highness the Lord Protector, The Victory Obtained by Bla\e over the 
Spaniards^ ziii The Death of his Highness ike Lord Protector) Marvell 
appraises GromweU’s government and personality in heroic couplets which, 
for finish and argumentative skill, have little to learn from Dryden. Dry den 
is hkewise anticipated in two satires: FlecJ^no, an English Priest at Rome 
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and The Character of Holland; and not infrequently Marvell’s counlets 
seem to go beyond Dryden and find their affinities in Pope; e.g., ^ 

Unhappy princes, ignorantly bred. 

By malice some, by error more misled; 

The object strange in him no terror mov’d: 

He wonder’d first, then pity’d, then he lov’d; 

or the brilliant simile with which the First Anniversary opens: 

Like the vain curlings of the 'wat ry maze, 

Which in sniooth streams a sinking weight does raise, 
oo man, declining always, disappears 
In the weak circles of increasing years; 

And his short tumults of themselves compose 
Whik flowing Time obovo hi< head doe, 

MarveU, the friend of Milton, has vety little that is Miltonic in his stale 

fn 7’ ^ He was moderate 

four ft tiTd’ >'x>™ 

effect that adnritted he^™ t ot“ 

modulated songs; eg' To PhvllU (-“Ph ir ^ charmingly 

Girdle, and b fi' 

Jenson’s “I sent thee late a rosy wrea P and fragrance of 

Cto„we„fch.t.ef n“ St pTSh~'’' “ '• 

ceased MtriL‘wfrfUs"evtV“‘''lf.“' P"“ 

he is mote“picfcJ iT “ ““ 

mat era than of the stormier one that preceded. His 

C£ An Essay on Criticism^ 612 £., 

Wth l>lockIiead, ignorantly read, 

17 rf r ^ loads of learned lumber in his head 

Essay on Man, ii.2iyfi 
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favorite metre is the closed pentameter couplet, and he excels, as Pope did, 
in witty compliment; as in his New Year’s verses to Lady Morton, 

Madam, new years may well expect to find 
Welcome from you, to whom they are so kind; 

or his lines on the British navy, 

Others may use the ocean as their road, 

Only the English make it their abode; 

or those on Lady Dorothy Sidney’s (Sacharissa’s) picture, which praise her 
above the heroines of her great-uncle’s Arcadia, 

This glorious piece transcends what he could think, 

So much his blood is nobler than his ink. 

There is not much variety in Waller, and there is little growth. The famous 
“last verses” in his book hardly vary in style, though they do in strength, 
from those he wrote for Charles I before he was twenty.^® 

More distinctly even than Waller, Sir William Davenant (1606-1668) and Davenant 
Sir John Denham (1615-1669) belong to the Restoration period, though and 
their most characteristic work was done before 1660. Both were loyal Cavaliers 
and friends of Charles 1 . Denham produced a tragedy in indifferent blank 
verse for the Blackfriars, The Sophy (1642), on lurid treacheries at the Persian 
court, Davenant, who had considerable talent for comedy, did a number of 
more or less Fletcherian plays such as The Wits (1634), and several others, 
such as Love and Honour (1635) and The Platonic Lovers (1636), which 
touch upon the Platonic love theme that Queen Henrietta Maria delighted in. 

In 1642 Denham’s most famous poem, Coopers Hill, was published, a Denham's 
desultory work of over three hundred lines in loosely flowing couplets, in Cooper’s 
which the author finds it possible to do justice to the neighboring places of Hill 
interest — St. Paul’s Cathedral, Windsor Castle, Runnymede — and their his- 
torical associations, to pay pleasant compliments to the poet Waller and King 
Charles, and describe a stag hunt with much detail. The hunt is far more 
like the hunting scenes in Pope’s Windsor Forest (which Cooper's Hill 

20 Somewhat in the style of Waller are the poems (written about 1650) of Patrick Car^, 
brother of the famous Lord Falkland, which were introduced to the public in 1819 by (Sir) 

Walter Scott under the title of Trivial Poems and Triolets (reprinted by Saintsbury in Caroline 
Poets, II. 445-482). They arc mainly dashing cavalier ditties asserting ids mdcpendcncc in love; 
but they include also (for Carey had been a Roman Catholic abbe and had recanted) some 
religious pieces of simple feeling and fine rhythm. 

21 There is no satisfactory modern edition of Davenant For discussion see A. Harbagc, Sir 
William Davenant, Poet Venturer (Philadelphia, 1935); A. H. Nethercot, Sir William Dave- 
nant, Poet-Laureate and Playwright-Manager (Chicago, 1938); and C. M. Dowlin, Sir William 
Davenanf s Gondihert, Its Preface and Hobbeses Answer: A Study in English Neo-classicism 
(Philadelphia, 1934). 

22 Denham is handsomely provided for in The Poetical Worhs of Sir John Denham, cd. T- H. 

Banks (New Haven, 1928). 

234 ^Qhcj.|- tragedy, Mzrztf, on the same theme, appeared in 1647. Baron (1630-1^58), 

a member of Gray’s Inn, plagiarist of Milton, and friend of James Howell, published in 1647 
The Cyprian Academy, a romantic narrative in inflated prose with large insertions of song and 
masque, and in 1650 Pocula Castalia which includes Fortune's Tennis-Ball (a romance in Venm 
and Adonis stanza) Eliza (love poems). 
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resembles in many respects) than like the panther hunt in Chapman’s Hymn 
to Cynthia, though Chapman was very recently dead when Denham wrote, 
while Pope was not to be born for another half century. The most notable 
lines are those which, while describing the Thames, came to be accepted 
as the classical description also of that new ideal of restraint that was re- 
placing the “barbarism” of the Elizabethans: 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme: 

Though deep yet clear, though gende yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without overflowing full! 

Dat/enanfs ^ Davenant’s unfinished Gondihert (1651) is another work of which the 
Gondibert significance depends upon what came after. It hardly connects at any point 
with earlier English poetry, but is an important landmark in neo-classic art. 
It was to be an epic on a very modern plan, presenting love and ambition in 
their highest forms. The verse is in quatrains as best fitted for singing, and 
the structure was to parallel that of a Fletcherian tragicomedy, with five 
books divided into half a dozen cantos each, after the analogy of acts and 
scenes. The characters and actions were to illustrate classic notions of poetic 
justice and ethical grandeur. “I intended in this poem,” Davenant says,^^ 
to strip Nature naked and clothe her again in the perfect shape of Virtue,” 
However, instead of completing the work at leisure in America, whither he 
was going in the interests of the exiled Charles II, the poet found himself in 
prison on the Isle of Wight under indictment for high treason against the 
Commonwealth, and in that emergency published the first two books with 
commendatory verses by Waller and Cowley.^^ The long critical preface, 
reinforced by an “Answer” from Thomas Hobbes the philosopher, was sJ 
important a part of the design that it was published separately in 1650, a 
year before the poem itself. 



2^ In his “Postscript” to the edition of 1651. 

25 Book Three was written during the poet’s imprisonment and included in later editions, 
except me seventh and last canto” which has been very recently recovered. See T. G. Mc- 
Manaway, The Lost* Canto of Gondibert!' MLQ, i (1940). 63-78. 
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Milton, ''The Last Elizabethan"’ 

Dr. Johnson called John Milton,^ (1608-1674) with some justification, ‘an 
acrimonious and surly republican/’ and added that “scarcely any man ever 
wrote so much and praised so few.” ^ Wordsworth contradicted such censure 
by saying that his soul was like a star and dwelt apart, and that he was 
pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free”; ^ but it is hard to avoid the im- 
pression that this tough-minded Galahad was, except in the halcyon period 
of his Italian journey, an unclubable man. It is no uncommon phenomenon 
for critics to allow a coolness toward Milton’s personality to warp their 
judgment of his work, to the ultimate and very mortifying confusion of the 
critics.^ Time may still further alienate contemporary taste from Milton’s 
temperament and from the subject matter of his writings; but, while poetry 
is poetry, time is not apt to change the perception a normal reader has of 
coming into a priceless and inalienable possession. Milton’s poetry is as arro- 
gantly supreme as his archangel, and to those who question it needs to reply 
only: “Not to know me argues yourselves unknown.” 

In 1645, at the height of the civil wars and in Milton’s thirty-seventh year, 
the first collection of his poems appeared.® It is a small volume, for which the 

^ The most complete edition is The Works of John Milton (Columbia ed., i8v, 1931-38, 
with three supplements and Index, 2V, 1940); abridgment in one vol.. The Student’s Milton 
(poetry and most important prose), cd. F. A. Patterson (1933). The Complete Poetical Works, 
ed. W. V. Moody (new ed., 1924) is still useful, as is Sir H. J. C. Grierson's ed. (2V, 1925). 
Other valuable texts include: Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, Minor Poems, and Samson 
Agonistes, ed. M. Y. Hughes (av, 1937); Poetical Works, ed. H. C. Beeching (Oxford, 1938); 
Complete Poetry and Selected Prose, ed. E. H. Visiak (1938). A Milton Handbook by J. H. 
Hanford (4ed., 1946) is admirable. Reference books include: E. N. S. Thompson, John Milton, 
Topical Bibliography (New Haven, 1916); D. H. Sievem, Rej^erence Guide to Milton from 1800 
to the Present Day (Chicago, 1930); H. F. Fletcher, Contributions to a Milton Bibliography iBoo~ 
1930 (Urbana, 1931); J. Bradshaw, A Concordance to the Poetical Works of John Milton (1894); 
Lane Cooper, A Concordance of the Latin, Greek, cind Italian Poems of John Milton (Haile 
a. S., 1923); L. E. Lockwood, Lexicon of the English Poetical Works of John Milton 
(1907); A. H. Gilbert, A Geographical Dictionary of Milton (New Haven, 1919)? C. G. Gtegood, 
The Classical Mythology of Milton’s English Poems (new ed., Oxford, 1925); G. Sherburn, 
“The Early Popularity of Milton’s Minor Poems,” MP, xvii (1919-20). 259-278, 5 L 5 - 540 ; 
R. D. Havens, The Influence of Milton on English Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1922); Robert 
Bridges, Milton’s Prosody {Oxiord, 1921). The Life of John Milton by David Masson (yv, 
1858-1881, with Index, 1894) is a venerable and imposing monument. Milton by Walter Raleigh 
(1900) is still one of the best introductions to the poet; and Rose Macaulay’s briefer sketch, 
Milton (1935), is to be commended. Fuller discussion in E. M. W. Tjllyard, Mtlton (1930), 
and The Miltonic Setting (Cambridge, 1938); and in Hilaire Belloc, Milton (1935)* 

In Lives of the Most Eminent English Poets (i 779 )- 
2 Sonnet, London, 1802, . . . 

^ See L. P. Smith, (1941); Douglas Bush, Paradtse Lo^ m 

Orzr Time (Ithaca, 1945). _ t r 

^ Poems of Mr. John Milton, both English and Latin, teimile edition (Douglas R^hc^ 

1924)* 
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publisher, Moseley, found a very fit description: “as true a birth t-h^ 
have brought forth since our famous SpLer wroT" L Ms ZT 

Chaucer The intervening Spenserians moved him to little^ excent . 
ttAmcal „pe,i„™ a, „ abbreviated variation, of the Le-lhfe s.a “a 
like the Fletcher brothers, or, like Browne of Tavistock test th. Z r 
the short couplet. The intervening anti-Spenserians of Donne’s school'^oved 
him to hardly anything except an occasional slur on 

new-fangled toys and trimming slight. 

Which takes our late fantastics with delight.® 

Milton was an accomplished poet at seventeen, as is proved by the charmin? 
elegy for his niece. On the Death of a Fair Infant: ^ 

O fairest flower, no sooner blown but blasted. 

Soft silken primrose fading timelessly. 

It may suggest Keats more than Spenser,^ but it is quite lovelv ■ 

morrahty. He bid, b„ bereaved ,,»er accept God', vhitatior, with patieoc” 
This if thou do, he will an offspring give 
That till the world’s last end shall make thy name to live, 

PhmiL^^The^^c^*^ ^ Milton was; but his sister’s next son was only Edward 

tmduap,„.:i "“t o^rl^proVS 

.e„ of the .rea* ode Oe r ri 

Chnstmas, 1629, just after Milton’s twenty-first birthdav ^ 

iilissssgis 

cm™ therl had b,l'ToSo'’°T '“I 
rhythm could weircLp?e 1^7 ' 

pattern. a.a.W.wT ™'«t^»ven eight-line stanza, on the 


— o er, 

And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lament- 
l-rom haunted spring and dale. 

Edged with poplar pale. 

The parting Genius is with sighing sent; 

poems, the School of Donne. 

Acad., XV (1909). 307-368; ArS°BLk« “The%«to‘“®^f°M^“'‘’' ^^‘^'’•‘ 5 '’” C< 

Toronto Quar., % (1941). 167-181. ’ Pa«=rn of Miltons Nativity Ode," Vniv 
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With flower-inwoven tresses torn 

The Nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 

Three later and much briefer poems with religious application At a Solemn 
Music, On Time, and Upon the Circumcision— him developing his 
organ music in long sentences which, though still intricately rimed, fore- 
shadow the verse paragraphs of Paradise Lost. At the same time he was 
essaying more staccato effects in the fine couplets on Shakespeare, What 
needs my Shakespeare for his honor’d bones” (1630), which, being printed 
in the Second Folio two years later, was the first of Milton s English poems 
to be published.® 

The two poems on the death of old Hobson (1631), a well-known Cam- 
bridge figure, do not fail of the rudimentary wit they attempt, but in Milton s 
career they are only curiosities."® More significant is the ambitious epitaph on 
the Marchioness of Winchester (1631), for the tetrameter verse in which it 
is composed looks like practice work for U Allegro and II Penseroso. There 
is not a great deal to indicate whether these latter two suavely brilliant poems A en- 
were written before Milton left Cambridge in 1632 or during the following ^ 
years, which he spent at his father’s country house at Horton near Stoke 
Poges."" Various “sources” for the pair have been suggested."" Milton is 
likely, for example, to have had in mind Burton’s riming introduction to 
the Anatomy of Melancholy, published in the previous decade' (1621); but 
his primary model was doubtless the companion poems, by Marlowe and 
Ralegh respectively, which he could have known in the Passwnate Pdgnm 
volume of 1612 as well as from commonplace books. Marlowe s lyric 

concludes, 


and Ralegh’s, 


And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Then live with me and be my love; 


These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 


Milton’s endings seem to echo them; but it is chsracteriaic that he puts 
himseif in the place of the passionate shepherd s nymph, and fancies hims 

" m So;»r«; artfully balanced and combed. Each opens wid. 

a ten-line strophe, riming "td th^ passes 

eter couplets, in which irnnhic and trochaic rhythms are restfully m- 

s Sec H. W. Garrod. “Milton’s <“936)^395-402; G. B. Evans, 

Ideal Day; Its Development as a MLR, vi (1911). 206-209; 

12 See J. L. Uiwes. and 873-874. and A. Thaler. PMLA 
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Of which I meanest boast myself to be.^^ 

As Lady Strange, Spenser had made her patroness of his Tears of the Muses 
as Amaryllis he had praised her in Colin Chutes Come Home Again 
Now, twice widowed and a septuagenarian, she stdl resided at Hareleld, 
ten miles or so from Horton, where she had been mistress for thirty years 
nd had entertained Queen Elizabeth in 1602. Milton’s contribution^ the 

E LTeSkof III t amusement 

be than “en r is not a Stuart masque but an Eliza- 

Letted Jh ^^ r"* the Virgin Queen had been habitually 

fies tf rtbol pogresses It is very short, consisting merely of fifty-eight 
a.Id tnythologizing compliment spoken by the “Genius of the Wood” 
and three delightful songs, of which the last. 

Nymphs and shepherds, dance no more 
By sandy Ladon’s lilied banks, 

tvokes jhe whole wistful beauty of the Greek pastoral. 

Shordy after this, the Earl of Bridgewater, who had married the Countess 
of Derby s daughter and was besides her stepson, took up his ^^“0 i 

^ presented, September ap, .634. As m sfr«*r, Milton supplied the words 
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terrningled— though there are, as is proper, twice as many of the lighter 
trochaic lines in the poem addressed to Mirth as in the other. There is little 
extended nature description or autobiographical detail in L’ Allegro and 11 
Penseroso The great merits of these poems are curiously like those of the 
fanious Elegy of that other London scrivener’s son, Thomas Gray, who if 
he had lived a century earlier, would have been Milton’s near neighbor’ in 
Buckinghamshire. Milton lacks the special “graveyard” interest and strain of 
sentimentality; his vipettes are sharper, but, fike Gray’s, they express the 
reflections of a bookish man in pastoral scenery with a supreme felicity. 
Marvell may sometimes have approached perfection in this genre, but few 
Others^ surely, in English poetry. 

Prom hft boyhood in London, Milton had been a friend of the talented 
rothets, Hmy and Will, am Lawes, now prominent musieians and Gentle- 
men of the Kmg'a Chapel. The elder and more eminent brother, Hmry ■■ 
n T the famUy of the Earl of Bridgewater; and it wm 

pro a y t this connection that Milton was brought to attempt the 

masque in rcades, or The Arcadians,” which has interesting associations 
It was written soon after the poet had left Cambridge, and waf presented in 
honor of the Countess Dowager of Derby, the matriarch of the numerous 
^ ^werful family to which Lord Bridgewater belonged. This great lady 

kinshtr 
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and Henry Lawes the musicd" Lawes also played the part of the Attendant 
Spirit, while the two brothers and the lady in the piece were acted by the 
three youthful children of the earl, grandchildren of the lady of Arcades. 
Comus is Milton’s first poem in blank verse. It is, indeed, the only thing of 
any importance that he wrote in that form before Paradise Lost; but his 
mastery is apparent in the first sentence, 

Before the starry threshold of Jove’s court 
My mansion is, . . . 

which in eleven lines sweeps the hearer from heaven to earth and back again, 
and in referring to “the crown that Virtue gives” sets the theme not only for 
this poem but for most of what Milton wrote later.^® Virtue is, in truth, the 
theme of Comus; not chastity merely, and not the “fugitive and cloistered 
virtue,” which Milton cannot praise, “unexercised and unbreathed, that never 
sallies out and sees her adversary”; but something closer to the Virtue 
which, as Marlowe’s Tamburlaine had said, 

solely is the sum of glory, 

And fashions men with true nobility,^® 

the dynamic Virtue that, in Milton’s words, 

could see to do what Virtue would. 

By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk,^® 

and which 

may be assail’d, but never hurt, 

Surpris’d by unjust force, but not enthraird; 

Yea, even that which Mischief meant most harm 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory 

In it, as is declared in the poem’s closing words, are summed up human free- 
dom, aspiration, and security: 

Mortals that would follow me, 

Love Virtue; she alone is free; 

She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime: 

Or if Virtue feeble were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. 

Comus is a true enough masque. It combines in pleasing balance the usual 
elements of personal compliment, classic story, and opulent song; it provides 

THere is a bandsomc edition, with the music: Mas\ of Comus, ed, E. H, Visiak 

(Nonesuch Press, 1938)- 

i®See A. S. P. Woodhouse, “The Argument of Milton’s Comus,'* Cnm. of Toronto Quar., 
XI (1041)- 46-71; E. M. W. Tillyard, “The Action of Comus;* E&S, xxvm (1943)- 22 - 37 * 
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for the “measure” or main dance and for elaborate scenic spectacle, and has 
moments of dramatic tension. But it must have been very surprising to those 
who came to it with minds attuned either to Prynne’s recent moral castiga- 
bm toys Bacon’s condescending words, “These things are 

Milton, in his early poems, was a perfectionist beyond almost any other 
nghsh writer except Gray. When called upon for a contribution to the 
memorial volume in honor of his college friend, Edward King, who had been 
drowned in the Irish Sea in August, 1637, he still thought of himself, though 
J ^''^.°^^‘^'^fty-ninth year, as an uncouth (i.e., untaught) swafn 
“ t' one lay, ’ a phrase which means much the same as the 

CSiTrlrW t he imputed to Shakespeare. The incomparable 

Lyetdas, probably the most perfect piece of pure literature in existence 

opens with an apology for the poet’s immaturity which is as sincerely 
humble as it is obviously unnecessary: ^ 

Yet once more, O ye laurels ... 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude. 

And with forc’d fingers rude 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 

Lycidas almost eludes criticism. It was possible for Dr. Johnson to miss its 
beauties altogether, and it is very common for its beauties to drive commenta- 
tors into wholly uncritical ecstasies. Milton’s own appraisal is sound, though 
phrased too self-depreciatingly, ^ 

He touch’d the tender stops of various quills; 

SV'; h^^dled, in a tentative manner, a number of styles. The voice of 
. Peter, thunjrmg against King’s self-indulgent fellow-clerics (lines 108- 
131), IS very different from that of the Sicilian Muse, piping the puresTLIn 
pastorahsm (rsa-xsx); and both are unlike the voice in wh ch En cues 
tmns his own destiny (64-84), or the other voice, by no means treonveT 

to hi r at the opening and the close he testifies 

with King and to the pathos of the latter’s premature end 

the so„„« „„ u, trS wriSTT* 

clo» of lu, long naming „ Ca„,bridgo; fivo 0“^! 

Facsimile {Facsimile Text Soc., 1933 ) ' Foems. Repioduced from the Collotype 

Lycidas, Ymo i&i. 
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later, near the close of his further training at Horton. His spring is still late, 
his destiny uncertain, and King’s untimely death forces angry questions from 
him, concerning 

The lyf so short, the craft so long to lerne; 

Th’ assay so hard, so sharp the conquering.^® 

The “blind mouths” at whom St. Peter rails 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold, 

and are content; while the unrecovered bones of King, who had shared 
Milton’s ascetic discipline, are the plaything of life’s accidents, hurled beyond 
the stormy Hebrides, or otherwise into nullity. “Alas, what boots it.?” he 
asks of his own life. 

Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade.? 

The elegy, like the sonnet, is the outcry of one spur-galled by Fame, which 
he can call by no better title than “that last infirmity of noble mind,” and can 
hope for nowhere but in heaven. It is no easy thing to make oneself the last 
of the giant race. Nothing would satisfy Milton but to be a Spenser, and 
nothing that his age created seemed to be above the stature of a Marvell. 

This is the heart-breaking truth ot Lycidas, The Spenserian trumpet is at 
last in his hand, perfect in every varied cadence and learned grace — the 
soul-animating strains await his call— and life has given him no will to 
blow it. 

Milton’s nineteen English sonnets, supplemented by five others and a Milton's 
canzone in Italian, have an importance out of all proportion to their number. Sonnets 
Scattered thinly over nearly thirty years of his life, they give the most con- 
secutive record of his poetic feeling, from the fragile love-longing of the first 
one. To the Nightingale (r. 1630), to the august vision of his deceased wife 
in 1658. If his sonnets are to be compared with any earlier ones in English, 
it must be with Sidney’s; but the connection is not close. The movement 
Sidney started had faded out, and Milton kindled the lamp afresh at Italian 
fires. It may be guessed that his school-companion, Charles Diodati, was the 
cause of his special Italian interests, and probably the means of his acquaint- 
ance with the Italian girl, a certain Emilia, to whom he wrote the six poems 
in her own tongue that exhibit a remarkable ease and correctness. They 
develop very pleasantly the amorous note of the “nightingale” sonnet and 
probably followed it closely in date. 

The sonnet on his three-and-twentieth year, written most likely after he 
had become twenty-four (December 9, 1632)/^ introduces a sober note which 

Chaucer, Farlement of Foulcs. 

24 One is the “caudate” or tailed sonnet, “Because you have thrown off your prelate lord.” 

The best edition of Milton’s sonnets is that of J. S. Smart (Glasgow, 1921). Sec J. H. Hanford, 

“The Arrangement and Dates of Milton’s Sonnets,” MP, xvm (1921). 475'‘4%’ 

25 See W. R. Parker, “Some Problems in the Chronology of Milton’s Early Poems,” EES, xi 
(1935)- 276-283. 
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therc^et is sddom absent. Hose to the “Captain, or colonel, or knight-in- 
arms (i6^) and to the unknown young lady who had chosen “the better 
prt TOth Mary and with Ruth”; the friendly ones to the Lady Margaret 
Ley, Harry Lawes, Edward Lawrence, and Cyriac Skinner, and the obituary 
on another old friend, Mrs. Katherine Thomason, show Milton in more 
genial mood than anything else that he wrote after Diodati’s death- but 
Aere IS deep pvity in all these, for Milton did.not lightly turn to sonnetin<^ 
For the rest indignation over the abuse of his divorce pamphlets, the mas- 
sacre in Piedmont, his blindness, the loneliness that followed the loss of his 
most beloved wife,- and four great political crises lighted the slow firfs H 
which they were annealed. AU are strictly Italian in form, more in the six- 
teenth-century Style of Tasso and Giovanni della Casa than in the earlier 
Style of Petrarch In only one of the English sonnets, that addressed to 
Cromwell, does the sestet conclude with a couplet, though three of the Italian 

octave ^ ending. In just half, the sense is carried on vigorously from 
^taye to sestet without appreciable pause, and this half includes the four 

“Wh “Cromwell, our chief of men,” “Avenge, O Lord,” 

esToted saint T “Rethought I saw my late 

espoused saint. This feature, though not according to the Petrarchan plan 

if he b d would have been less Milton,’ 

lie a boa The nineteen sonnets am 

like a hoard of ancient coins, few and precious. They are deeply, but frugally 

posfeJl 

Last Sonnet,” HES, xxi 
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XIV 

Milton’s Latin Poems and Prose Works 

The technique of Milton’s Latin poems/ like that of his sonnets, has always 
been most highly praised by those, from Dr. Johnson to Professor Rand/ 
who have best understood the history and aims of the medium in which he 
worked. ‘‘In all the Latin poems of Milton,” said Macaulay,^ “the artificial 
manner indispensable to such works is admirably preserved, while at the 
same time his genius gives to them a peculiar charm, an air of nobleness and 
freedom, which distinguishes them from all other writings of the same class.” 

Classic as his language is, Milton was not merely attempting replicas of 
antique correctness. He was also competing with such impressive modern 
rivals as George Buchanan (i5o6'i582), with men, that is, who had found 
Latin verse the most practical conveyor of their most earnest thought. When 
he had persuaded himself, as he tells us in the Reason of Church Government Milton's 
(1641), that “I might perhaps leaye something so written to aftertimes as 
they should not willingly let it die,” it was to Latin, and the world-audience 
that Latin then commanded, that he mainly addressed his efforts. Only 
slowly, “long choosing and beginning late,” did he realize that “it would be 
hard to arrive at the second rank among the Latins,” and so resolve “to fix 
all the industry and art I could unite to the adorning of my native tongue.” 

When Milton published his Latin poems in the volume of 1645, he divided 
them, in accordance with a pedantic convention of his time, into two books 
distinguished only by the metres employed; that is, a book of ‘Regies” in the 
O vidian couplet, and another book of "silvae'' in other forms. This separa- 
tion must be disregarded by those who wish to study them either chronolog- 
ically or in relation to subject matter. His earliest extant Latin verses date 
from the period of his residence at Cambridge (1625-1632), and some are, 
like his Prolusions in Latin prose, ^ incidental to his regular studies. The 
short epitaph. on the university “Bedell” {Elegy ii, 1626) is little more than a 
more learned parallel to the English verses on Hobson which he was writing 
about the same time. The contemporary poems on the deaths of Launcelot 

^ The text, often with a prose translation, is found in most editions of Milton’s poetry. See 
previous chapter, note i, and also W. MacKellar, The Laftn Poems of John Milton (New 
Haven, 1930); L. Bradner, Musae AngUcanae (1940)* PP* G. B. A. Fletcher, 

“Milton’s I^tin Poems, xxxvn (1940)- 343 ' 35 o; F- F. B. GodoIpHn, “Notes on the 
Technique of Milton’s Latin Elegies,” MP, xxxvn (1940). 35 ^'' 35 ^* Latin poems ^vc been 
translated into English verse by William Cowper (1808) and fay Walter Skeat, Miltons Lament 
for Damon and His Other Latin Poems (1935)- 

^ See E. K, Rand, “Milton in Rustication,” SP, xix (1922). 109-135. 

^ Essay on Milton (1825). « . • 

^ See P. B. and E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton: Pnnate Correspondence and Acaiemte Exemtses, 
trmslated from the Latin (CzmhndgCy 193^). 
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professions of their subjects anri ^ {Silvae 1), cleverly suited to the 
English lines on the death of the MaTchbness^^ f the 

piece on the Fifth of November f5z7z/<7 " ^oiiger epic 

an already established tradition of celebratkl hexameters, follows 

P^^'der Plot of 1605 in Latin verse. Pto of the Gun- 

subject and in similar style thoup-b • j -n J^ocustae, on the same 

ta ma„u„ipc for •>‘“1 b«„ circuh,™ 

4at he eeo^res hi, d&oue„e„, b^l combfaeTff ? f ?' 

*op^d like chip, about this iarglr wo* Z verse have 

ptllcSTo:/ oTre^“;etrthe“g^! 

which the poet imagines Aristotle ridiculin<^°tSl T ^^■™cter,^ in 

archetype” or perfect man. But no formal conception of the 

fsy, Onthe Coming of Spring, 

fourth year at Cambridge (idS) Si nl Milton’s 

charming susceptibility i vernal iShef Z ^ 

sonnet to the nightingale and the brief fiSlish ^he 

1 K ten times as long, and is Milton’s prettiest n' °”f Morning, but 

and more mawkish is the other Mav “«ure 

pted at the end of the series of elegks fS/S 'u" 
boyish love for a girl he has seen bS onf T ^ 

1 ton could be very young, and the noem h u know that 

praise. Nothing in it is more sophomork th 

s:t :S“Si£"-" »■ uti I- 

wiS' oc “Xi'^tSys-r^t X'' “ of 

which only rarely breaks through the Olvmn ^ 

poetry. Chief of all his friends wfs Charks T? i"""' f ^^SUsh 

mate at St Paul’s, who has the place in Mi 

m Gray s. When Milton, like Gray went^o G ' West has 

bad chosen Oxford, and the correspondenr^K”^""^^^’ Diodati, like West, 
richest outpouring that we have of L youn^’"'' the 

fost of the Elegies was written to 0^^ ’ 

Cambridge. It was written, however from h' f’^u second year at 

which he had been “sent down’C rus^li” d " - London, to 

6 c? II, ch. x; and L Brad • ^^^^^quencc of some infrac- 

Stlvae IV TVT„. -Dradner, ot>. at. nr^ 


sc t •" in coii«! 

op. «/., pp. 69-71. 
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tion of college discipline, presumed to have been a disagreement with his 
tutor. It is a delightful poem, thoroughly undergraduate. He speaks with a 
touch of braggadocio of his disregard for Cambridge and his pleasure at 
being in London, of his joy in quiet reading and (as in U Allegro) in play- 
going; then launches into a long praise of the London girls, and ends by 
saying that he is about to return to college. The next extant verse letter to 
Diodati was written several years later, in the Christmas season of 1629. It 
was printed as the sixth elegy, and is contemporary with the ode On the 
Morning of Christ's Nativity , to which it makes important reference in its 
closing lines. In this very illuminating poem, written just after Milton had 
passed his twenty-first birthday, we see him poised between the lighter and 
the severer muse. Taking his hint from the letter of Diodati to which he is 
replying, he begins by generously praising the poetry of sensuous emotion, 
such as his own May poems were; and then, in words that have been often 
quoted (lines 55 ff.), he takes his stand with the epic moralists who have 
scorned delights and Hved laborious days. One of the Italian sonnets is 
addressed to Diodati, and two letters in Latin prose have survived out of the 
probably large correspondence between them, but nothing else on Milton^s 
side till Diodati's early death evoked the Epitaphium Damonis. 

Diodati died at London in August, 1638, just a year after Edward King; . , . 

but Milton was then in Florence, and he did not put his sorrow into words Damonis 
till two years later, when he had returned to the sights they had known 
together. A reversed parallel occurred, long after, when Arthur Hugh Clough 
died in Florence (1864) and in the course of time Arnold wrote his Thyrsis, 
the poem which the Epitaphium Damonis (“The Lament for Damon”) 
most resembles. This is almost the barest of Milton’s poems, and is more 
Greek in spirit than Latin. There is a marked avoidance of the mythological 
ornament that Milton uses with such luxuriant grace elsewhere, and the 
pastoral convention seems to be maintained with difficulty; chiefly, one might 
say, through the oft repeated refrain by which, in the fashion of Theocritus 
and Moschus, he divides the moods of grief, 

Ite domum, impasti; domino iam non vacat, agni. 

Go, go, my lambs, untended homeward fare; 

My thoughts are all now due to other care.® 

The reality of Milton’s loss and the genuineness of his sorrow are unqdes- j 

tionable. It is dry sorrow, sometimes expressed in words of Arnoldian bitter- 
ness; e.g.> j 

We men, Fate-driven, endure a sterner life: jl 

Minds all estrangement, hearts distract with strife. 

Scarce, haply, shalt thou find, 

E’en out of thousands, one tme kindred mind. 

® Cowpe/s translatioii. 
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Or if thy vows from Chance win late relief, 
Some day, some hour unween’d of, shall betide 
To snatch him from thy side. 

Leaving thee agelong, nay, eternal, grief.® 


Ad Patrem 


’.‘I 

its • 


Milton's 

Compli- 

mentary 

Poems 



With the exception of the early poem on the Fifth of November, this is the 
longest of Milton’s Latin poems. Toward the end (lines 162 ff.), he outlines 
briefly the contents of a Latin epic from early British history which he has 
been meditating; and, as if such projects were distasteful without Diodati, 
says that he will abandon poetry, or content himself to write in a language 
which will confine his fame to his native island, for “omnia non licet uni,” 
one man cannot do all things. Rather curiously, the final picture of Damon’s 
reception into heaven is introduced by the most highly colored passage in the 
poem, a description of the two ornate “cups” which Milton had received from 
the Marquis Manso.^® 

The finely self-portraying poem to his father {Silvae vi) has not been 
certainly dated, but seems to belong to the latter rather than the earlier part 
of the Horton period (1632-1638). It presents a much more confirmed mind 
than the sonnet on his twenty-third year and acknowledges opportunities for 
culture in excess of a college education. It shows also that any desire the elder 
Milton had to see his son follow him into the legal profession had been 
definitely given up. The subject is Milton’s choice of a poet’s life, which he 
now regards as final, and the purpose is to thank his father for extraordinary 
generosity and to disabuse his mind of doubts which the poet in no way 
shares. He is modest, aflEectionate, and respectful; but he sees immortality in 
no too distant prospect. One would say that Comus, if not Lycidas, was 
behind him when he wrote. Whatever the respective dates, Ad Patrem is a 
more assured poem than Lycidas, 

Of the complimentary poems written by Milton during his Italian journey 
of 1638-39, the one to the Roman poet, Salsilli,^^ is content to be semi- 
humorous, and is designedly written in the ungainly scazontes, or “limping” 
trimeter. Salsilli was ill, and Renaissance etiquette prescribed light verse 
from his literary friends during convalescence. The three epigrams to the 
Roman singer, Leonora Baroni, express the proper adulation of a music- 
lover for a diva. The poem to Manso, the venerable Marquis of Villa,^^ 
though also full of flattery (for Milton had much kindness to repay), is of 
noble quality. “Never before,” Macaulay said of it, “were such marked orig- 
inality and such exquisite mimicry found together.” Milton recalls that 
Manso had been the loyal friend and patron of two great poets, Tasso and 
Marini; and this leads him to assert the claim of the Britons to have been 
also worshippers of Apollo in ages past, and his own expectation of writing a 
poem on the wars of King Arthur. When Milton gave his mind to it, he 

^ Lines io6'Hi, Skcat’s translation. 

^^ Scc M, dc Filippis, ‘Mlton and Manso: Gups or Books?” ( 1936). 745-756; 

D. C. Dorian, “Milton’s Epitaphium Damonis, lines 181-197,” PMLA, t,xv (1939). 612-613. 

Sihae vn, 

^2 silpae vin. 
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could excel most poets in the arts of complaisance. With these adult examples 
might be compared the boyishly affectionate letter (Elegy iv) written at the 
age of eighteen to his former tutor, Thomas Young; and the last of all 
his Latin poems, the Pindaresque ode, both grave and gay in mood, which 
he addressed in 1647 to the Librarian of the Bodleian, John Rouse, when 
making a wartime gift of his published works to his second university of 
Oxford. 

Milton’s verse is small in amount, when compared with that of the other Miltorfs 
greatest English poets. Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Tenny- Frose 
son, and Browning, for example, have all left a great deal more; but no 
supreme poet, perhaps, except Goethe has left so much or such important 
prose.^^ It is in Latin and in English, according as he was addressing himself 
to international or to native readers, and it touches all the themes and emo- 
tions which moved him deeply. There is no light prose in Milton. It is the 
prose of a classical humanist, and the question it raises for modern readers 
is the question of decorum. It ranges constantly from earth to heaven, from 
violent and vulgar invective to passages of truly poetical loftiness. It is 
continually passing above or below the narrow scope of our polite writers, 
but to call it rude, or allege that in Milton “a useful art had not learned to 
be also fine,” is to apply irrelevant standards. Prose was never in low esteem 
with the Renaissance scholars in whose tradition Milton wrote.^® They 
were apt to set Cicero and Demosthenes not far below Virgil and Homer 
as artists, and would seldom admit that poetry was necessarily verse-writing. 

The Bible, which was the book of books, offered a vast gradation of styles. 

Milton used them all in his prose, and perhaps extended the lower reaches; 
but in nearly all his English pamphlets, and most frequently in Areopagitica 
(1644), he would soar, when fit emotion warmed him, into starry sym- 
phonies which an admirer of literary art would no more wish to be ex- 
pressed in verse than he would wish Paradise written in the metre of 
Lycidas, 

In a famous autobiographical digression in one of his earliest controversial 
pieces,^® Milton admits that in such writing he has “the use, as I may 
account it, but of my left hand,” and speaks of himself as “sitting here below 
in the cool element of prose.” But his left hand quickly acquired all the 

13 Sec W. R. Parker, “Milton and Thomas Young, 1620-1628,” MLN, uii (1938). 399'407* 

Prose Works of John Milton have been edited by J- A. St John (5V, 1848-1853); 
convenient selections by Henry Morley (1889) and M. W. Wallace (World s Classics, 1925), 
the latter with an excellent introduction. See also E. N. S. Thompson, ‘The True Bearing of 
Milton’s Prose” in Essays on Milton (New Haven, 1914, ch. m), and ^iitons Prose Style, 

PQ, XIV (1935). 1-15; and for historical background D. M. Wolfe, Milton in the Puritan 
tion (1941); and M. Y. Hughes, “Milton as a Revolutionary,” ElM, x (1943): ^ 

following recent works bear helpfully upon Milton’s life and political standing: J. S. Dickhoff, 

Milton on Himself (i939)» and “Critical Activity of the Poctic^Mind: John Mdton, PM^, in 
(1940). 748-772; J. M. French, Milton in Chancery, Netu Chapers tn the Uves of the P^t 
and its Fatier (1939)-, W. R. Parker, Milton's Contempor^ Reputation... mth « 

Ust of Printed Allusions to Milton, 1641-1674, etc. (Cdumlmi^ O, 194°); 

Late vaiain Milton.” PMLA. lv (1940). .102-115; Z. S, The aosstcol RepubUcans 

(Evanston, 1945; Northwestern Untv, Stud, m the Hummtttes, 

^ 15 Sec J. H. Hanford, “Milton and the Return to Human^m, SP, xvi ( 1919 )- I2^i47* 

The Reason of Church Government, Book n (Wallace, ed, at., jp, 109). 
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rn? ^ eontemporary polemic, and his prose was very seldom 
cool. The remarkable last paragraph of another early pamphlet - 5110 ^ 
how easily he can combine sinuous majesty of style and real exaliat-; f 
spirit with sentiments which we should hardly judge appromir^^^^ 
and solemnly asserting that ambitious prelates of Laud’s type^“after a shamf 
fu end in this life which God grant them) shall be thrown down eterX 

• • •” have written 

That we may stiU remember in our solemn thanksgivings, how for us the norrh^m 
w’Tr with the proud shipwrecks of the 

fon Tfn r “ked, and made m Sve up he 

cealed destruction, ere she could vent it in that horrible and daLed blL. 

As Milton’s early feelings are best known to us through his Latin poems 
so his mature personality is most fully presented in his prose. The four 
rac s on ivorce (1643-1645), though immediately occasioned by his unsatis 
factory cxp^iace w.th his UUhosen first wife, Mary Powelh are to Siv 
TOoned and eoncin some of his most sympathetic writing. ^Se "Lm. 
*ing pitiful m the ardor with which he pleads for a more than nhvsical 
basn of matrimony and a more liberal interpretation of ecclesiastical liw! 

Was our Saviour so mild and so favorable to the weakness of a c.nrrU 
bener single life torT^^ Mel “ ‘‘“S' <*>' 

The aTOVnment of rh^T “'atise on ChrisUan Dxtn^.“ 

-Seel: H HTntrd.'^-T^ 

309-319: Arthur Sewell, A Study of Matin’s CWr'r^ nf ^ (i 92 o)- 

Thu &eat Argument, a Study of MUton’s De Kelley, 

Lott (Princeton, 1941). ' Voctnna Christiana as a Gloss upon Paradise 

M. W. T. Allison (1911). 
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king to death.^^ He closes with an attack upon the Presbyterians, who, after 
warring against King Charles and imprisoning him, were now opposing 
his trial by Parliament. 

Parliament was grateful for this justification, which happened to appear 
in print just after the king’s execution (February, 1649), and Milton in the 
next month was appointed Secretary for Foreign Tongues in the Council 
of State. This gave him charge of the government’s foreign correspondence 
and made him the official apologist of the Commonwealth regime. In 
Eif(pnoI(lastes (“Image-breaker”) he fell with partisan fury upon the 
Basili\e (“King’s Image”), allegedly the pious work of the now beheaded 
Charles, which sentimental reaction was investing with a dangerous popu- 
larity.^^ When the cause of the martyred king and his exiled son found 
advocates abroad, he turned to Latin, and without repining sacrificed 
the sight of his over-strained eyes in preparing his laborious and almost 
medievally violent Defense of the English People (1651) against the learned 
and abusive Salmasius. His Second Defense (1654) is of similar nature. The 
excellence of its Latin gilded the arguments and barbed the personalities 
it contained; but it contains a justification of Milton’s own career and a 
laudation of Cromwell and his supporters that would be resplendent in 
any language. 

Other pamphlets in English were called forth by the political uncertainties 
that followed Cromwell’s death in 1658. The last and most impressive was 
issued in several editions in the spring of 1660, when the return of the 
Stuarts was becoming more and more inevitable. Its title was a challenge: 
The Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth, and the 
Excellence Thereof Compared with the Inconveniences and Dangers of 
Readmitting Kingship in This Nation?^ Milton knew how the nation was 
tending and spoke bold words against “this noxious humor of returning to 
bondage,” justifying the treatment Charles I had received and begging his 
countryrhen not to be less steadfast for liberty than the Dutch. If they allow 
king and bishops to return, he says, 

we may be forced perhaps to fight over again all that we have fought, and spend 
over again all that we have spent, but arc never like to attain thus far as we arc 
now advanced to the recovery of our freedom, never to have it in possession as 
we now have it, never to be vouchsafed hereafter the like mercies and signal 
assistances from Heaven in our cause, if by our ingrateful backsliding we make 
these fruitless. 

“Now is the opportunity,” he cried in desperate appeal, now the very 
season, wherein we may obtain a Free Commonwealth, and establish it 

22 “These were not new and revolutionary conceptions, but rather represented the continuity 
o£ the normal principles of the political theory of the Middle Ages” (A. C^lylc, Polaicd 
Uberty/ Ox£oxd, 1941, p. ii9)* Sec also W. Hahcr, “Before AreopagtUca, FMLA, xnn (1927)* 

^^is^Sec W. L. Loewenhaupt, “The Writing of Milton*s Eikono\l&stesP SP, xx (1923). 28-51; 
r, S, Smart, “Milton and the King’s Prayer,” EES, i 385-391* 

^ 24 See J. M. French, “The Date of Milton’s Blindness, PQ, xv (1930). 93-94- 

25 Ed. E. M. Clark (New Haven, 1915). 
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Milton in the Restoration 

Shakespeare died at fifty-two. At the same age Milton, as a poet, was 
reborn; and for fourteen years more his renewed but unreconstructed genius 
projected itself like a Gulf Stream through the incongruous currents of 
the Restoration,^ According to Aubrey,^ he began the writing of Paradise 
Lost “about two years before the king came in,” which would be shortly 
before Oliver Cromwell’s death in September, 1658. It is not likely, though, Paradis 
that much was put on paper before the final, and to Milton catastrophic, 
settlement of 1660. The early books are too much permeated with the sense 
of a dire foregone decision and with the need to justify the ways of God to The Dai 
men to have sprung out of the chequered hopes and fears, and the immedi- 
ate political urgencies, of the closing years of the Commonwealth* Miltons 
prose shows that at this time he was too intent upon the lost cause for 
which he was himself battling to have had much leisure for Satan’s, and a 
Restoration background seems clearly implied by the vivid lines about 
Belial in Book i: ^ 

In courts and palaces he also reigns, 

And in luxurious cities, where the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 

And injury and outrage; and, when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 

Paradise Lost, first printed in 1667, took final form between the Restoration 
(May, 1660) and the Great Plague o£ 1665,^ but it grew from soil that had 
been long since prepared. Even so far back as the Italian journey of 16^ 

Milton had seriously dedicated himself, as the Latin poems show, to the 

1 See, in addition to works dted at opening of ch. an, E. Greei^w, “Spens^s Infiuena 
PwS Lost" SP xvn (1920). 320-359; H. Darbishirc, TAr Mmusenpt of Par^iss IM. 

Book i (Oxford, 1931); H. J. C. Grierson, Milton aniWorismmk 

bridge, 1937); G. W. Whiting, Uiltoris iMorary Milieu (C^pd MI, 1939). E- E- 
“MUwn, Puritan of the Seventeenth Century” m Foeu and FiiyrtvvgAfr^(K^eapdi ^j9^), 
pp. 241-295, and “Milton a Romantic,” RES, vin (xps^)- Bush 

VmtfUch Uufnanism ("Toronto, w; Grant Paradise Lost, an Accouni 

"'uTioLkZ MTiJ^^ >940); z. S. Fu^ -The PM 

pi;:&7Lgd»ed,”/£GP,xn (r94x);48^^^^^ 

1942) - Douglas Bush, 'PiB-fliire W CT 9«r Time (Ithaca, 1945)- 

2 H. Darbishire, Tie Early Lines of Milton (1932), P- I3- 

* g!mc^U^|! op. at., pp. 294-3^5, argues that the poem was written inconseeudvely during 
the years 1652-1663. 
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idea of a great national epic; = but his ponderings during the next few 
years led him to prefer the plan of a biblical play, and by 1642 he had out- 
lined for himself in considerable detail a tragedy on Adam Unparadised. 
Circumstances thwarted this design; and it is easy to surmise that when he 
returned to the subject, just as the theatres were licentiously reopening, the 
notion of drama, even closet drama, would have been distasteful. He ’laid 
It by in his patient and retentive brain, and framed his poem again on epic 
Imes. Cornparison with the Adam Unparadised outline shows that he had 
not intended to make so much of the cosmic and demonic interests. In 
prticular he had not mtended to make so much of Satan; but in the first 
books of Paradise ^st Satan became the glorious scapegoat to bear away 
Milton s own^sin of impatience with the Lord, or in the jargon of psychology 
to sublimate his outraged sense of justice and the repinings of his injured 
pide. Satan, of course, is not Milton, and in a total view he is not the 

beginning he is the “agonist,” who struggles 
struggling and reacts as nature tempted Milton to 

Sm tif • Is Milton 

“""'^tids at every step against this objectiva- 
tion of his own rebcUiousness; and there can be no doubt that the ciernal- 
izing of his inner strife did him good. He might have said with Wordsworth, 

A timely utterance gave that thought relief. 

And I again am strong/ 

He might have said this at the end of the second book, for after that 
o^ tK Ills sympathies are 

of rnf tb “ '' transitional, carrying the reader, by way 

heaven and the new-created universe, to the earthly paradise in which 

rtlTn b : poem; 

TsSTn'Sl ? 1 °Aor mo in great 

p t. In all the last mne books the interest in Adam and Eve is paramount- 

even m t e episodic Books v to vm, which consist mainly of Raphael’s 

discourse to the happy pair. They are, as Milton intended them to be the 

Adam tor much the same reasons for which one may disHke Tohn Miltnn 

‘r; 

Man and Thinker (1925-), p. 220. 

8 Intimations of Immortality, 

^^°^^«--‘-‘^inE.slisAUleralureoflAeSe.enteen^^^ 
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words that meii have ever used of women or put into their mouths.® On 
this plane Paradise Lost is a religious romance, not altogether unlike The 
Pilgrim's Progress, with which through many generations it shared the 
affections of the humbly pious.^® On another plane, and particularly in 
the scenes in heaven, it is a philosophy of religion, asserting man’s freedom 
of will and ultimate responsibility for his acts. As recent critics have been 
pointing out, it integrates elements from the mystical Jewish Cabbala into 
a remarkably bold and consistent exposition of Christian materialism.^^ 

The fact remains that the first two books of Paradise Lost, though hardly The First 
more than a colossal prelude in the total economy of the poem, are the part Two Boohs 
that most delights the modern reader. They are the most dramatically 
conceived, as if the poet, having long weighed the subject as a play, only 
slowly adopted the narrator’s attitude; and they are the richest part in a 
literary sense. Milton’s heaven seems to us unfurnished, an echoing gallery 
of pure theological reason; and it could hardly be otherwise in the work of 
a poet who held God the Father to be wholly unknowable and indescribable. 

The cool delightfulness of the earthly paradise is largely vegetable, a matter 
of plants and flowers and charming landscapes; but in Milton’s hell the 
human spirit is at home, for there, by skilful use of simile and anticipatory 
allusion, he undid his corded bales of worldwide learning, from the giant 
brood of Phlegra and the Pygmean race beyond the Indian motmt to the 
sea-beast Leviathan slumbering on the Norway foam and the Tuscan artist 
with his optic glass. These passages are, as everybody knows, one of the 
peculiar glories of Paradise Lost}^ There is little opportunity for them in 
the scenes in heaven, and in the later books they are likely to fall into the 
form of grandiose geographical surveys, where Milton’s muse follows the ^ 

course of Marlowe’s in Tamburlaine; but in the first two books they are ^ 

poured out with such a lavish hand that they resemble the jewels in which 4 

Barabas counts his wealth: 

Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 

Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds, 

Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds, ’ 

And scld-seen costly stones of so great price.^® m 

By identifying the fallen followers of Satan with the divinities of pagan r 

mythology, Milton found other means of vitalizing the first two books of 
Paradise Lost through contact with the recondite fulness of his reading; 
but in the most dramatic scene of all, the great council in Pandemonium, 

9 E.g., Books IV. 639-656; vni. 500-510; ix. 309-314, 445-46?; x. 914-936. 

See E. N. S, Thompson, ‘Tor Paradise Lost, xrai/' PQ, xxn (1943)* 376-3«2. 

See D. Saurat, Milton et le mathidisme chretien en Angleterre 19^); M. ri. 

Nicolson “Milton and the Conjectura Cabbdistica'* PQ, vi (1927). i-iS; H. F. Fktdier, 

Milton's* Rabbinical RandingS (Urbana, 1930); G. 

Paradise Lost/' MLN, on {1938)' 557-5715 f H. ‘The Basis of Satan 

Rebellion and the Function of Abdiel in Paradise Lost, UP, tl (1942). 19-42. 

^ 12 See J. H. Hanford, “The Dramatic Element in Pea'adise Lost, SP, xiv (1917). 178-195- 

23 See W. Raleigh, (1900) > ^ ^ 

Books m. 431-4395 iv. 268-284; ut. 76-82; x. 43i*'436; xu 385-40; xn. 135- 4 - 
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he seems to be drawing, not on learning, but on living experience. The 
authentic tones of real men, arguing a question of intensest actuality, are 
heard in the wonderfully contrasted speeches of Moloch, Belial, and Mam- 
mon. Reading Moloch’s jolting and fanatical words. 

My sentence is for open war; of wiles. 

More unexpert, I boast not, . . . 

one may fancy that Milton had before his mind’s eye Thomas Harrison, 
the regicide, the first victim of the Restoration, of whom Pepys wrote on 
October 13, 1660: 

I went out to Charing Cross, to see Major-General Harrison hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, which was done there, he looking as cheerful as any man could do in 

that condition It is said that he said that he was sure to come shortly at the 

right hand of Christ to judge them that now had judged him, and that his wife 
do expect his coming again. 

And reading the masterly tergiversation with which Belial replies, one 
assumes that Milton was thinking, as in 1659-60 every one in England was 
thinking, of General Monck, the “hero of the Restoration,’’ whom Charles II 
rewarded with the Dukedom of Albermarle, and of whom a biographer 
has said: 

The course of astonishing dissimulation which Monck steadily pursued from 
the time of his first declaration in Scotland to that of the Restoration is such as 
to defy all ordinary perfidy, and to rouse every sense of common honesty in 
array against the admiration which is due to his dexterity.^® 

Milton’s own comment on Monck’s career might have been, 

For neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God aloned^ 

If this seems fanciful, there can surely be little doubt whom Milton had in 
mind when he pictured Be^zebub, rising to control the stampeded council: 

with grave 

Aspect he rose, and in his rising seem’d 
A pillar of state; deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat and public care; 

And princely counsel in his face yet shone, 

Majestic though in ruin: sage he stood, 

With Atlantean shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies; his look 

Drew audience and attention still as night 
Or summer’s noontide air, while thus he spake, ^^^ ^ ^ 

Book HI. 682 ff. The idea has been traced to Thomas Aquinas (McColley, p. 136). 
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Aut Cromwell aut diabolusl The advantage Milton had in this scene was 
that, beyond almost any other great poet, he had been a part of such events. 
The man hath seen some majesty, and should know.” To which any 
Cromwellian might have replied, 


Hath he seen majesty? Isis else defend. 

And serving you so long! 

Nothing went to waste in Milton: neither the years expended on “all 
such reading as was never read,” both sacred and profane; nor the years 
devoted to political business and controversy. The incredible naivete and 
idealistic folly of his first marriage saved our “Grand Parents” from being 
lay figures. Milton’s Eve is the artistic legacy of all the pain that Mary 
Powell inflicted. Hate, shame, adoration, and womanliness have hardly 
been blended with a more dizzying effect since Catullus wrote his odi et 
amo. Milton’s blindness helped too. Light and dark are the warp and woof 
of which Paradise Lost is woven. References to light are innumerable and 
j always exciting, from the 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate, 

which is God, through such tender subtleties as “the sweet approach of even 
or morn,” to the “darkness visible” of hell, and also of Milton’s sight-repro- 
ductive imagination. The poem develops as a series of great ocular pros- 
pects,^® marvelously selective and exact, Ae work of a mind that has hoarded 
and furbished up all its visual recollections. 

The superlative exquisiteness of rhythm and rhetoric in Paradise Lost 
j must come from the same cause. In these respects Comus and Lycidas might 

I have seemed to reach the zenith of art; but every reader knows that Paradise 

I Lost has something more, in the varied contours of the long wave-like sen- 

' tences, the vivid marquetry of the Latinisms let into the English style to 

brighten or to strengthen, and in the perfect matching of the figurative 
allusions. It is what makes Paradise Lost the greatest English classic, and 
it comes (humanly speaking) from the enforced patience of the blind man, 
rolling each twenty lines or so over the buffers of his most exigent taste 
till they acquired the polish of pebbles by the seashore. Perhaps it is a 
comforting thought that the special merits of Paradise Lost are not likely 
> to be paralleled, because another poet, equally endowed, is not likely to be 

called on to pay the dreadful cost. 

t Paradise Regained, first printed in 1671, four years Paradise Lost, 

has been always overshadowed by the greater work, though Milton, as 
his nephew remembered, “could not bear with patience any such thing” 
zs the suggestion of its inferiority.^® It is not an epic, being merely a semi- 
dramatic account, in four short books, of the commencement of Christ’s 
ministry; and instead of opening like Paradise Lost in a blaze of glory, it 


The Effects 
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Antony and Cleopatra, m. iii. 42ff, • 

See M- H. Nicolson, “Milton and the Telescope,*^ ElM, n {1935). 
See H. Darbishirc, The Early Uves of Milton (1932), p. 75. 
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begins on the lowest key and reserves most o£ its magnificence for the last 
book. It contains many of the quietest lines that Milton wrote, and a few 
which are actually unmusical; but when it soars, it reaches heights that 
have not often been equalled; e.g., (ii. 355 If.), 

Nymphs of Diana’s train, and Naiades 
With fruits and flowers from Amalthea’s horn, 

And ladies of th Hesperides, that seem’d ^ 

Fairer than feign’d of old, or fabled since 
Of fairy damsels met in forest wide 
By knights of Logres, or of Lyonesse, 

Lancelot, or Pelleas or Pellenorc. 

Yet this passage, which so gracefully blends Ovid and Malory, and the 
similar one (ni. 337-343) that pays tribute to Boiardo and Ariosto are 
broadly characteristic only as they join with other indications of the re- 
surgence o youthful feeling in this poem— an aspect which critics seem 
strangely to have ignored. 

The Style The style is more Homeric than that of Paradise Lost, as in the repeated 
narrative cliches; e.g., 

To whom our Saviour calmly thus replied (iii. 43), 

To whom the Tempter murmuring thus replied (iii. 108), 

To whom our Saviour answer thus return’d (in. 181); 

and in the precise classical similes; e.g. (iv. 15 ff.), 

Or as a swarm of flies in vintage time, 

About the wine-press when sweet must is pour’d, 

Beat off, returns as oft with humming sound; 

Or surging waves against a solid rock, 

Though all to shivers dash’d, th’ assault renew, 

Vain batt’ry, and in froth or bubbles end. 

Sr t ,t' Eli^abcdian 

poets, in the description of dawn (iv. 426 ff.). 

Thus pass’d the night so foul, till morning fair 
Came forth vidth pilgrim steps in amice gray 
Who with her radiant finger still’d the war 
Of thunder, chas’d the clouds, and laid the winds 
nd grisly spectres, which the fiend had rais’d. 

The poem is essentially a debate between Christ and Satan, neither of 
whom IS very Jar to the corresponding figure in Paradise Lost. Satan has 
here, as m the Book of Job (which in several vyays served Milton as a model), 
mAer comedo terms with God and been accepted as the allowed leader of 
the dmne Opposition. The young Christ of Paradise Regained, though 
somewhat imgenial toward the Fiend, is the most charminj figu e in le 
poern His divinity (after Milton’s manner) is not greatly sLshd; hut Hs 
heroic h^anity, ardor, and clear-eyed courage make him the p^fect 

E.g., Books I. 302, XL 243, IV. 597, ^ 
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emplar of that ideal of magnanimity through renunciation of the world 
which was one of the most cherished philosophies of the time.^^ Galahad 
was^ in the tradition, and hardly less the young John Milton, so valiantly 
fastidious, who seems to speak for himself in Christ’s words (i. 201 ff.) r 

When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do 
What might be public good; myself I thought 
Born to that end, born to promote all truth, 

All righteous things. ..... 

These growing thoughts my mother soon perceiving 

By words at times cast forth, inly rejoic’d 

And said to me apart: High are thy thoughts, 

O son, but nourish them and let them soar 
To what highth sacred virtue and true worth 
Can raise them, though above example high. 

In such passages Horton is recalled as much as Nazareth, and the bruised 
poet seems to be finding a sweet solace in lingering over the ideals of his 
youth. The most loftily sustained portion of the whole poem, the first half 
of Book IV, shows Satan offering a temptation not specified in the Gospel 
narrative, and aimed rather, it might appear, at the “Lady of Christ’s’’ than 
the Man of Galilee. It contains the most vivid and winning picture ever 
drawn in so many English words of “the glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome.” Of course, Christ, who will not accept bread at 
the tempter’s hand, cannot accept from him a classical education; but there 
stand, all incorruptible and undefeated, the lines of radiant and rejoicing 
humanism: 

The city which thou seest no other deem 

Than great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth, . . • 

and 

Behold, 

Where on the Aegean shore a city stands, 

Built nobly — pure the air and light the soil — 

Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence . . . , 

strangely palpitating raptures for a mail of sixty. 

Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes were given to the world tog^er 
in the volume of 1671, but the former is best explained as an mtervahpiore, Sam^n 
thrown off during the transfer of Milton’s attention from the great epic Agonistes 
that had appeared in 1667 to the great tragedy in which his poetry found 
its completion. Paradise Regained is less intense than either, less titanic, 
and it mediates between the epic and the dramatic point of view. Samson 
Agonistes, on the other hand, shows Milton using all his strength, and the 

22 See M. Y. Hughes, ‘The Christ of Paradise Regained and the Renaissance Herok Tradi- 
tion/’ SP, XXXV (1938). 254-a77j and note E. M, W. Tillfard, xxxvi (1939). 247-252; ak> 

T. H. Banks, ‘The Banquet Scene in Paradise Regained^ PMLA, lv (1940)- 773 - 77 ^- 
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accumulated reflections of a lifetime, as at long last he came back to his old 
project of a sacred tragedy It is his most flawless single work of art, in 
which he openly challenges comparison with Aeschylus, Sophocles, Ind 
Jiuripides, the three tragic poets unequaled yet by any/’ and in which he 
conies near to making his challenge good.^^ 

As in the slighter but similar case of Milton’s adoption of the Italian 
sonnet, criticism has seldom done justice to Samson Agonistes. because few 
critics have combined learning and imagination in a degree sufScient to 
understand the author’s problem. Structurally, Milton’s play reproduces 
with extraordinary precision the form of a Greek tragedy as Aristotle con- 
ceived It, and the parallel with the Oedipus at Colonus of Sophocles is in 

^ permeated 

ith Hellenic drama for his Samson to be explainable as imitation of specific 

plays or of a particular dramatist. His spiritual affinity is closest with 
Aeschy us, the strictest and sternest of the Athenian playwrights. Like 
Aeschylus he greatly magnifies the importance of the hero and of the chorus, 

speaking characters to two in any scene. The unity and gravity of the play 
are also Aeschylean, but the play as a whole is not Aeschylean; it is GrLk 
These things, however, wonderful and even unique though they are in 
a modern poem would not make Samson Agonistes a vital English^ragedy 
without the religious tone, which is not archaic but of the seventeSth 

-dividuahty of Samson’s character wS t 
deeply Miltonic.- Like Milton, Samson is a dedicated soul 


pcisun rais a 

With strength sufficient and command from Heav’n 
To free my country. 

Lffie Milton he has been embittered by an unwise marriage, has suffered 
MHmrhe"'''^ been delivered into the hands of godless enemies; and like 

question “Doffi"r d^ j’' Tf the 

a Doer^f God exact day-labor, light denied.?” This is distinctively 

^ ^ j / Milton curiously unadorned. It has little excite- 

men, and discloses its subtle beauties only after repeated readings for 
Acy depend on ddiMte psychological strains and stresses. It belongs with 
nothmg rn the Ehaabethan or the Restoration age. In theme it is wIWIv 

g apnical and (though Christ is never mentioned) the most movindv 

144-154- ^ Samson,” Univ. of Texas Studies in English, vii (1927). 

to Milton’s Debt 

^“’^jon Agonistes.” PMLA, uvia (1043) 640-6?^ ’ “CHorus in 

Scc T T T T Y £ 1 4< o ■ 

m Shakespeare and^DonnTlil25)^pp^^^ Univ. of Michigan 
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Constable, Henry 388, 480 
Constancy 645 
Constantyne, George 342 
Contention of Ajax and Ulys- 
ses, The 587 

Conversations with Jonson 
627, 654 

Conversion of an English 
Courtesan 426 
Cooper, Thomas 331 
Cooper's Hill 657, 671 
Copland, Robert 315, 351-2 
Corbet, Richard 651 
Connna's Going a-Maying 662 
Corinna's Tornb 657 
Coriolanus 538-9 
Cornarius, Janus 394 
Cornelia 465, 473 
Cornish, William 451 
Cornwallis, Sir William 594 
Coronation, The 587 
Coronet, The 668 
Coronet for his Mistress Phi- 
losophy, A 481, 626 
Coryatc, Thomas 623, 642 
Coryats Crudities 623 
Cotton, Sir Robert 335 
Countess of Pembroke's Ar- 
cadia. See Arcadia, The. 
Countess of Pembroke's Eman- 
uel 473 

Countess of Pembroke's l&yr 
church 473 

Countess of Pembroke's Ljovc, 
The 385 

Counterblast to Tolmcco, A 

592 

Countercuff Given to Martin 
Junior 438 

Country Captain, The 588 
Courageous Turk, Hite 470 
Court Beggar 588 
Cow^ of Venus, The 384 
Courtesy literature 593 
Courtly Controversy of CmpuTs 
Cautels 416 
Covent Garden 585 
Covcrdalc, Miles 368 
Cowley, Abraham 588, p6S-8 
Cox, Leonard 435 
Cox, Richard 374 
Crane, William 451 
Cranmer, Thomas 368, 370-1 
Crashaw, Richard 646-8 
Criticism 436-7, 477-8, et 
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Croesus, Tragedy of 467 
Cromwell, Oliver 669 
Cromwell, Tkjmas 342 
Cross, The 636 
Crosse, Hiaury 444 
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Crowley, Robert 394 
Crown of Thorns, The 651 
Crucifix, A 6^7 
Crudities, See Coryats Crudi- 
ties, 

Cudworth, Ralph 601 
Culverwel, Nathaniel 601 
Cunning Lovers, The 668 
Cunningham, Mary 653 
Cupid and Psyche 584 
Cupido Conquered 391 
Cupid* s Revenge 575 
Cupid* s Whirligig 565 
Cure for a Cuckold, A 551. 
568 

Curtain (playhouse) 441, 447 
Curtain-drawer of the World, 
The 602 

Custom of the Country, The 

576 

Cymbeline 540 
Cynthia (Barnfield) 407 
Cynthia (Ralegh) 625 
Cynthiades 652 
Cynthia’s Revels 560 
Cypress Grove, The 654 
Cyprian, St. 331 
Cyprian Academy, The 671 
Cyropaedia 467 

DaIPHANTUS 407 

Damon and Pythias 451 
Dan Bartholomew of Bath 405 
Daniel, Samuel 388, 401-2, 
410, 437, 465, 466, 473, 
480, 569 
Daphnaida 486 
Davenant, Sir William 589, 
671 

Davenport, Robert 424, 587 
Datnd and Bethsahe 456 
Davideis 666 

David’s Heinous Sin , . . 598 
Davison, Francis 383, 387-8 
Davison, Walter 388 
Davies of Hereford, John 506, 
^37 

Davies, Sir John 396, 410 
Dawning, The 644 
Day, John 553"4, 57i-2 
Day, John (printer) 389 
De Doctrina Christiana 686 
De N obilitate Controversia 
358 

De Vera et Falsa H obilitate 

358 

De Veritate 608 
De Walden, Lord 607 
Death of.. , the Lord Pro- 
tector, The 669 
Death of Zoroas, The 405 
Death’s Duel 613 
Defence of Cony-Catching, 
The 430 

Defence of Good Women, 
The 331 


Defence of the Ecclesiastical 
Discipline, A 376 
Defence of the Godly Minis- 
ters, ^375 

Defence of the Government 
375 

Defense of Poesy, The (Sid- 
ney) 474, 476, 477-8 
Defense of Rime 437 
Defense of the English People 
687 

Dekker, Thomas 430, 440, 
457» 469, S4I-3, 548, 566, 
568, 572, 578, 580, 590 
Dekkers, John 543 
Delia 480 

Delights of the Muses, The 
647 

Deloney, Thomas 431 
Demonology 592 
Demonstration of the Truth 
A 376 

Denham, Sir John 657, 671 
Dennis, John 507 
Description of Ireland (Stany- 
hurst) 436 

Deserving Favorite, The 589 
Devereux, Penelope 479 
Devil Is An Ass, The 563 
Devil’s Charter, The 470 
Devil’s Law-Case, The 548, 

551, 

Devotions upon Emergent Oc- 
casions 613 

Dialogtte against the Fever 
Pestilence 412 

Dialogue between Pole and 
Lupset 338 

Dialogue betwixt Experience 
and a Courtier 323 
Dialogue concerning Tyndale 

367 

Diana 480 

Diana Enamorada 392 
Diary (Henslowe) 447 
Dick of Devonshire 545 
Dickenson, John 429 
Diets or Sayings of the Phi- 
losophers 315 
Dido, Queen of Carthage 
Diella 481 

Dietary of Health, ^353 
Digby, Sir Everard 608 
I^jg^by, Sir Kenelm 608 
Diodati, Charles 679-80, 682 
Diodorus Siculus 323 
Diogenes Laertius 332 
Directions for Speech and 
Style 591 

Discontents in Devon 661 
Discourse of English Poetry 
436 

Discourse of .. .Friendship, A 
(Taylor) 619 
Discoveries, See Timber. 
Discovery of Witchcraft 592 
Disobedient Child 365 


Disputation between a He- 
Cony-Catcher and a She- 
Cony-Catcher 426 
Diversoria (Erasmus) 391 
Divine Century of Spiritual 
Sonnets 481 ' 

Divine Fancies 641 
Divine Weeks and Works 
638 

Doctor Double- Ale 351 
Doctor Faustus 400, 517 
Doctrinal of Princes, The 

331 

Doctrine and Discipline of Di- 
vorce, The 686 
Dodona’s Grove 622 
Dolarny’s Primrose 653 
Dolce, Lodovico 462 
Don Horatio. See Spanish 
Comedy. 

Don Quixote 423, 572 
Don Simonides 429 
Donati, Eduardo 436 
Donne, John 354, 401, 550, 
610, 613-15, 632-6, 658 
Doomsday (Herbert) 644 
Dorastus and Fawnia. See 
Pandosto. 

Douai Bible, 369 
Double Marriage, The 576 
Doubtful Heir, The 585 
Doughty Duke of Albany, The 
350 

Douglas, Gavin 319, 405 
Dowland, John 387, 390 
Downfall of Robert, Earl of 
Huntingdon 458 
Drama 358-66, 446-71, 508- 
89, <?/ passim 

Drayton, Michael 401-3, 409, 
481, 503 
Dream, ^4 385 

Dream of Sir David Lindsay, 
The 321, 385 

Drinking Academy, The 6$$ 
Drummond, William, of Haw- 
thornden 627, 653-5 
Drury, Elizabeth 634 
Dryden, John 498 
Du Bartas, Guillaume 6^8, 
641, 642 
Du Bellay 484 
Ductor Dubitantium 619 
Duke of Milan, The 579 
Dulce Bellum Inexpertis 394 
Dunbar, William 317 
Dutch Courtesan 565 
Dyer, Sir Edward 385, 389, 
473 

E. c. Esq. 481 
E.K. 484 

Earle, John 603, 609 
Easter Wings 643 
Eastward Ho! 556 , 564, 580 
Ecatomiti 457 
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Ecclesiastical Polity, See Of 
the Laws of. 

Eclogue Occasioned by Two 
Doctors Disputing upon Pre- 
destination 656 
Eclogue on the Death of Ben 
Johnson 657 

Eclogue to Mr. Johnson 656 
Eclogues (Barclay) 353 
Edward 1 468 
Edward U 518, 524 
Edward 111 468 
Edwardian prayer books 371 
Edwards, Richard 384, 386, 
392, 394, 451 
Edwards, Thomas 406 
Ecdes, Richard 385 
'Egle 574 

Eikpn Basilike 476, 609, 687 
Eih.ono\lastes 609, 687 
Elder Brother, The 576 
Elderton, William 553 
Elegies (Milton) 681 
Elegy on the Death of Dr. 

Donne 657 
Elementary, The 435 
Eleventh and Last Boo\ of 
the Ocean to Cynthia, The 
625 

Eliza 671 

Elizabeth, Queen 498, 543, 
545 , 569 

Elyot, Sir Thomas 329-32> 
334 , 386 
Emaricdulfe 481 
Emblem literature 641 
Emblems (Quarles) 641 
Enchyridion 642 
Endimion (Lyly) 454 
Endimion and Phoebe 409 
Endymion (Keats) 409 
Enemy of Idleness, The 435 
Eneydos 320 
England's Helicon 386-7 
England's Heroical Epistles 
404 

England's Parnassus 387 
English Prayer BooJi. See Book. 

of Common Prayer. 

English Traveller, The 547 
Englishmen for My Money 


459 


Epitaphs, Epigrams, Songs, 
and Sonnets (Turberville) 
393 

Epithalamia (Wither) 639 
Epithalamion (Spenser) 488, 

491 

Epithalamion Made at Lin- 
coln's Inn 635 

Erasmus 327, 329, 330, 367, 

391 

Essaies (Robert Johnson) 594 
Essaies Morall and Theological 
(Tuvill) 594 
Essais (Montaigne) 594 
Essay 594-5, et passim 
Essay on Satire 498 
Essays (Bacon) 594 
Essays and Characters of a 
Prison and Prisoners 60s 
Essays of a Prentice in the 
Divine Art of Poesy 592 
Essays upon the Five Senses 
603 

Essex, Earl o£ 533 
Ethical Characters 602 
Euphues 415, 417-8, 453 
Euphues and His England 418 
Euphues' Golden Legacy. See 
Rosalind. 

Euphues his Censure to Phi- 
lautus 422 

Euphues' Shadow 430 
Euphuism 317 
Euripides 460, 461 
Eusebius 323 

Every Man in His Humor 559 
Every Man out of His Humor 
560 

Every Woman in Her Humor 
424 

Example of Virtue, The 324 
Excursion, The (Wordsworth) 

411 

Exemplary Novels 575 
Exhortation to the People 338 
Exhortation to Young Men 

338 

Exhortation unto the Gov- 
ernors and People of Wdes 
376 

Eyes and Tears 668 


Enough Is as Good as a Feast 
365 

Entertainment of King Charles 

655 

Ephemerides of Phialo 418 
Epicene. See Silent Woman, 
The. 

Epigram 394 \ 

Epigrams (Harington) 393 
Epigrams (Heywood) 356 
Epigrams (Jonson) 628 
Epistolae Ho-Elianae 621 
Epitaphium Damonis 6B3 
Epitaphs and Sonnets (Turber- 
ville) 393 


Fable of PhUargyrie, The 


394 

Fabyan, Robert 316, 398 
Faerie Queene, The 485, 49®** 
502, 516 

Fair and Happy Milk'f^d, A 

603 

pair Em 458 ^ 

Fair Maid of the Exchange, 
The 543 , 

Fair Maid of the Inn, The 57® 
Fair Maid of the West, The 
546 

Fair Quarrel, A 568 


Fair-Virtue 640 
Fairfax, Edward 502 
Fairfax, Lord 669 
Faithful Shepherdess, The 574 
Falkland, Lord. See Cary, Lu- 
cius. 

Fall of Princes, The 398 
False One, The 576 
Fame and Honor, An In- 
quisition upon 606 
Familiar Letters of James 
Howell 622 

Famous Victories of Henry V, 
The 458 

Farquhar, George 587 
Fatal Dowry, The 583 
Faust (theme) 517 
Fawkes, Guy 541 
Fearful Summer, The 641 
Feast for Worms, A 641 
Fedele, II 450 
Fedele and Fortunio 450 
Feltham, Owen 604 
Fenner, Dudley 375 
Fennor, William 637 
Fenton, Geoffrey 414 
Ferrers, George 398 
Ferrex and Porrex. Sec Gor- 
boduc. 

Fidelia 640 
Fides Anglicana 641 
Fidessa 481 

Field, Rev. John 375, 583 
Field, Nathan 375, 576, 583 
Fine Companion, A 584 
First Anniversary of the Gov- 
ernment... 6% 

First Book of Airs (Morlcy) 

389 

First Book of the Introduction 
of Knowledge (Bordc) 352 
Fish, Simon 339 
Fiston, William 315 
Fitzgeoffrey, Charles 410, 638 
Fitzstephen, William 335 
Flaming Heart, The 647 
Flea, The 4^3 

Fleckno, an English Priest at 
Rome 669 
Fleire, The 565 
Fletcher, Giles (the elder) 
481 

Fletcher, Giles (the younga-) 

504-5 

Fletcher, John 540, 573”7 
Hetcher, Phincas 409, 504, 
642, 682 

Floating Island 589 
Florio, John 434, 498» 594 
Flower, The 645 ^ 

Flower of Friendship, Thw 414 
Flowers for Latm-Sf^aking 
447 

Flowers of Epigrams 394 
Flowers of Sion 654 
Folly's Anatomy 637 
Folower of the Donet 304 
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For Soldiers 396 

For the Baptist 653 

Ford, John 469, 542, 568, 

580-3, 597 

Forde, Emanuel 430 
Forest, The 628 
Forth Feasting 654 
Fortune (playhouse) 447 
Fortune by Land and Sea 546, 

Fortune's Tennis-Ball 671 
Foster, Sir William 623 
Four Elements, The. See Na- 
ture of the Four Elements. 
Four Hymns 492 
Four Letters 428, 438 
Four P's, The 361 
Four Plays in One 583 
Four Prentices of London., The 

546 

Fourfold Meditation, A 396 
Foxe, John 374, 545 
Francesco's Fortunes 427 
Franklin, A 603 
Fraunce, Abraham 406, 473 
French Academy, The 637 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay 
457, 541 
Friar Rush 541 
Friend, A 665 
Froissart, Jean 317, 434 
Frulovisi. See Livio. 

Fulgens and Lucrece ^58, ^260 
Fuller, Thomas 598-600 
Fuller’s Worthies. See History 
of the Worthies of England. 
Fulwell, Ulpian 365 
Fulwood, William 435 


Gager, waiiam 385, 444 

Gainsford, Thomas 582 
Galen 327 
Gallathea 454 
Game at Chess, A 568 
Gamelin. See Tale of. 
Gamester, The (Shirley) 586 
Gammer Gurton's Needle 448, 
458 

Garden, The (Marvell) 668 
Garden of Adonis 492 
Gardiner, Stephen 398 
Garland of Laurel 346, 350 
Garnier, Robert 465, 473 
Garter, Thonias 365, 468 
Gascoigne, George 344, 365, 
394, 397, 405-6, 416, 436, 
449, 461-2, 467 

Gauden, Dr. John 609 
Gawdy, Philip 590 
Gellius, Auliis 412 
General Eclipse, The 660 
General Inventory of the His- 
tory Of France 557 

Geneva Bible 368 
Gentle Craft, The 431 
Gentleman-Usher, The 555 


Gentleness and Nobility 361 
George a Greene 458 
'8, Gerileon of England 432 
Gest of Robyn Hode, A 313 
Ghost of Lucrece, The 409 
Ghost of Richard 111, The 401 
Gilford, Humphrey 396 
Gigli, Giovanni 326 
6, Gigli, Silvestro 326 
Giocasta 462 

Giovanni della Casa 680 
Gismond of Salerne in Love 
> 462 

•f. Glapthorne, Henry 587-8 
Glass of Government 365 
Globe (playhouse) 447, 469, 
520, 524, 540 
Go, Lovely Rose 670 
e Goblins, The 659 

Goddard, William 407 ’ 
Godfrey of Bulloigne (Fair- 
fax) 502 

Godly Queen Hester 365 
Godolphin, Sidney 661 
God's Promises. See Chief 
Promises of God. 

I Goffe, Thomas 470 
Golden Age, The 544 
Golden Age Restored, The 
631 

OoUcn Aphroditis, The 416 
Golden Boo\ of Marcus Au- 
relius 317 

Golden Grove. The 444, 620 
Golden Legend 315 
Golden Remains 598 
Golden Targe, The 317 
Golding, Arthur 405, 434 
Goniersall, Robert 579 
Good and the Bad, The 603 
Good-Morrow, The 633 
Good Thoughts in Bad Times 
599 

Good Thoughts in Worse 
Times 599 

Googe, Barnabe 391-2, 394 
Gorboduc 452, 461 ] 

Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant ] 
Inventions, A 3Z3 j 

Gosson, Stephen 418, 442-3, 
478 I 

Government of Health, The 1 
412 j 

Governor, The. See Book I 
Named . . . . ^ 

Gower, John 539 

Grace Abounding 428 p 

Grafton, Richard 316 P 

Graham, James, Marquis of p 
Montrose 661 j: 

Grange, John 416 ^ 

Gratulatory to Mr. Ben John- H 
son 656 
Great Bible 368 

Great Duke of Florence, The H 
578 

Greek Anthology 394 H 


Greene, Robert 421-8, 437-8 
457 - 8 , 467-8, 523, 525 
Greene tn Conceipt 430 
Greene's Farewell to Folly 427 
Greene's Funerals 424 
: Greene's Ghost Haunting 
Cony-Catchers 428 
Greene's Groatsworth of Wit 
427 

Greene's Metamorphosis. See 
Alcida. 

Greene's Mourning Garment 
426 

Greene's Never Too Late 427 
Greene's News both from 
Heaven and Hell 429 
Greene's Orpharion 426 
Greene's Vision 428 
Greensleeves 384 
Grenville, Sir Richard 591 
Greville, Sir Bevil 657 
Greville, Fulke 385, 466, 605 
Grey of Wilton, Lord 395, 
485, 494 

Griffin, Bartholomew 386, 481 
Grimald, Nicholas 344, 384. 

392, 405, 460 
Grimestone, Edward 557 
Grindal, Edmund 484 
Gringoire, Pierre 351 
Grocyn, William 327 
Grove, Matthew 394, 406 
Guardian, The (Cowley) 588 
Guarini, J. B. 574 
Guazzo, Stefano 435 
Guevara, Antonio de 317 
Guise 548 

Gull's Hornbook* Fhe 441 
590 

Gunaikeion 590 
Gunpowder Plot 504 
Gwydonius 422 
Gypsies Metamorphosed, The 
631 


ti.A. 409 

Habington, William 589, 665 
Hadassa, or the History of 
Queen Ester 641 
Haddington, Lord 570 
Hag, The 663 
Hake, Edward 391 
Hakluyt, Richard 432, 623 
Hakluytus Posthumus or Pur- 
chas His Pilgrims 623 
Hales, John 598 
Hall, Edward 316. 398, 401 
Hall, John 652 
Hall, Joseph 408, 602 
Hamlet 463, 523, 527-9 
Hammond, William 652 
Hampton Court Conference 
369 

Handful of Pleasant Delights 

A 3%3 

Hannay, Patrick 655 
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Hannibal and Scipio 585 History of Britain (Milton) Hue and Cry after Cupid, The 

Harington, Sir John 393, 409, 686 570 

434) 437 ) 440j 457 History of Forbonius and Hughes, Thomas 462 

Harman, Thomas 425 Prisceria 430 Human Learning, A Treatie 

Harpsficld, Nicholas 338 History of Friar Bacon 457 of 606 

Harrington, James 596 History of Henry Vll, The 651 Humanism 326 

Harriot, Thomas 513 History of Ireland (Campion) Humble Supplication to Her 

Harrison, .Thomas 692 436, 493 Majesty, A 396 

Harrison, William 419 History of King Richard III Humor out of Breath 571 

Harvey, Gabriel 388, 428, 436, (More) 337 Humorous Day's Mirth, An 

438-9, 473, 478, 484, 486, History of Lucrece and Buri^ 554 

496 alus 416 Humorous Lieutenant, The 

Hathaway, Anne 520 History of Palmendos 432 575 

Hatton, Christopher 462 History of Pelops and Hippo^ Humphrey, Duke o£ Glouccs- 

Haughton, William 459, 542 damia 394 ter 326 

Hat/e with You to Sa§ron History of Plasidas 416 Hundred Merry Tales 412 

Walden 439-40 History of Samson, The 641 Hundreth Good Points of 

Hawes, Stephen 324-5 History of the Holy War, The Husbandry, A 396 

Hay Any Wor\ for Cooper? (Fuller) 598 Hundreth Sundry Flowers, A 

377 History of the Pestilence, The 394 

Hearne, Thomas 334 641 Huon of Bordeaux 317 

Heautontimorumenos 447, 555 History of the Rebellion and Hutton, Henry 637 
Heavenly Beauty 492 Civil Wars 605 Hyde, Edward, Earl of Clar- 

Hecatomiti. See Ecatomiti. History of the Reign of King endon 605 

Hecatompathia 480 Henry VII, The 582, 596 Hydriotaphia, or Vm-Burial 

Heminge, John 521 History of the University of 618 

Hemming, William 656 Cambridge (Fuller) 600 Hymen's Triumph 466 

Henrietta Maria 588 History of the World, The Hymn in Honor of Love 

Henry IV 524 625 492 

Henry V (Shakespeare) 521, History of the Worthies of Hymn of Heavenly Beauty 

524-5 England, The 600 492 

Henry VI 521, 523 Histriomastix 445, 561, hicaveniy love 409, 

F/// 524, 540, 575 588 492 , , 

Henslowe, Philip 447 Hobbes, Thomas 596, 672 Hymn of the Naimty (Cra- 

Heptameron of Civil Dis^ Hobson poems (Milton) 675 shaw) 647 

eourses 416 Hoby, Sir Thomas 434 ^ ^^fy 492 

Herbert, George 397, 506, Holinshed, Raphael 316, 401, Hymn to God.,.tn My Steg.- 
610, 642-6 419 ^36 

Herbert, Sir Henry 586, 642 Holland, Philemon 434, 592 Hymn Teresa 647 
Herbert, Sir Thomas 623 Hollander, The 588 Hymns of As^aea 410 ^ 

Herbert of Cherbury, Edward, Holland's Leaguer 584 Hymnus m Cyntmam 027 

Baron, 607, 632, 642 Holy and Profane States, The 

Hero and Launder (Marlowe) 599 j 

514, 554 Holy Communion, The 643 i.G. 445 

Hero and Leande/s Further Holy Dying 620 idea 481 

Fortunes 407 Holy Living 620 Ideal commonwealths 59^ 

Heroides 404-5 Holy Man, A 665 if i^ ^ 

Herrick, Robert 661-4 Holy Rood, The Is in It $41 

Herries, William 647 Homer 434 ^ f 

Hervey, William 666 Homer (trans. Chapmam) 626 Know Nobody 545 

Hesperides 662 Honest Excuses 443 Xgnoramm 552 

Hey wood, Jasper 460 Honest Whore, The 542 ^ 1/ • • n ■ 

Heywood, John 354 - 7 , 360-2, Hooker, Richard 375 , 377 , iHttsmurn Ma^s 

394,449 610 Scnimrum SummmMm M5 

HeVwooX Thomas 402, 444 ) Hooper, John 370 fhe^ 

514, 543 - 7 , 568, 590 Hope (playhouse) 447 332 ^ 

Hick-Scomer 3$9 Hopkins, John ^45 ^ 

Hkdns, John 401 Boratian Ode upon Imi^uent Pove^ 3^5 


Herman, William 329 
Hoskyns, John 591 
How a Man May Choose a 
Good Wife from a Bad 543 
Howcl, Thomas 394 
Howel his Devices 394 
Howell, James 366» 621, 671 
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Instructions for Foreign Travel 
622 

Interlude 358-66, 448 
Interlude of Vice 365 
Introductory to Write and to 
Fronounce French (Barclay) 
351 

Xphigeneia at Aulis 460 

Iron Age, The 544 

Isle of Dogs, The 439, 559 

Isle of Gtdls, The 571 

Island Princess, The 575 

Isocrates 331 

Iter Boreale 651 

Itinerary (Fynes Moryson) 623 

J.C. 407 
J.M. 652 

Jack, Drum's Entertainment 
561, 564 

Jack. Jtiggl^r 366, 448 
Jack of Newbury 431 
Jack Straw 468 
Jack Wilton. See Unfortunate 
Traveler. 

Jacobean drama 54 l "77 
Jaggard, William 386, 402, 
522 

James I (of England) 505, 
534-5, 591 
James IV 457, 525 
Jeflere, John 450 
Jeronimo, First Pari of 464 
Jerusalem Delivered (Tasso) 
497 

Jerusalem Delivered (Fairfax) 
502 

Jestbooks 412 

Jests to Make You Merry 430 
Jew of Malta, The Rich 517 
Jill of Brentford's Testament 

350 

Job Militant 641 
Jocasta 461 

John a Kent and John a 
Cumber 458 

John Baptistes Preaching in 
the Wilderness 363 
John-John the Husband, Tib 
his Wife, and Sir John the 
Priest 361 

John the Evangelist 359 
Johnson, Richard 432 
Johnson, Robert 594 
Jonah. See Feast for Worms. 
Jones, Inigo 587, 657 
Jones, Richard 385 
Jones, Robert 390 
Jonson, Ben 386, 401, 409, 

439, 469, 477, 501, 508, 

521, 542, 556, 558-63, 565, 
567 , 570 , 576 , 593, 627- 

31, 654, 659 

Jonsonus Virbius 657, 659 
Joseph's Parti-Colored Coat 

599 


Josephus 323, 466 
Jovial Crew, A 584 
Jovial Philosopher, The. See 
Aristippus. 

Judgment and Mercy for 
Afflicted Souls 642 
Julius Caesar 527 
Juvenilia (Wither) 639, 641 


Kean, Edmund 580 
Keats, John 409, 506, 580, 
597 

Kempe, William 553 
Kendall, Timothy 394 
Kennedy, Walter 319 
Killigrew, Thomas 588-9 
Kind-heart' s Dream 429 
King, Edward 659, 678 
King, Henry 651 
King and No King, A 573 
King Darius 365 
King Edward the Fourth 545 
King Heart 319 
King James Bible. See Bible, 
Authorized Version. 

King John (Bale) 363 
King John (Shakespeare) 524 
King John and Matilda 587 
King Lear (Shakespeare) 402, 

.534. 535. 536. 550 

Kingsley, Charles 420 
Kinmont Willie 310 
Kinwelmarsh, Francis 384, 
462 

Kirchmayer, Thomas 362, 391 
Kirke, Edward. See E.K. 
Knack to Know a Knave, A 
366 

Knight of Malta, The 576, 

383 

Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
The 572 

Knight's Conjuring, A 430 
Knight's Tale 525 
Knox, John 374 
Kyd, Thomas, 463 - 5 , 473, 
526, 529, 550 
Kynaston, Sir Francis 652 


I^ABORIOUS Journey and 
Search of John Leland . . . 
335 

Lady Jane 548 
Lady of Pleasure, The 587 
Lady of the May 569 
toady's Privilege, The 588 
Lamb, Charles 543 
Lamb of God 438 
Juament for the Makers 318 
Lamentation of a Christian 
against the City of London 
33? 

Lamia 597 
Lampridius 332 


Lane, John 637 

Lanthorn and Candle-Light 

431 

Late Lancashire Witches, The 

547. 584 , 

Late Murder in Whitechapel, 
The 469, 542 
Latimer, Hugh 372 
Laura (Tofte) 408, 482 
Law Tricks 571 
Lawes, Henry 639, 657, 676, 
680 

Lawes, William 676 
Lawrence, Edward 680 
Lazarillo de Tormes 572 
Lear 401 

Legend of Great Cromwell, 
The 403 

Leicester, Earl of 384, 472, 
486, 496, 569 
Leicester's Ghost 404 
Leland, John 334-5 
Leoline and Sydanis 652 
Letter writers 591 
Letters and Memorials of 
State 591 

Letting of Humor's Blood in 
the Head-Vein, The 560 
Lever, Christopher 637 
Leviathan 596 
Lewicke, Edward 404 
Ley, Lady Margaret 680 
Liberty of Prophesying, The 
619 

Licia 481 

Life and Death of Mary Mag- 
dalene 505 

Life and Reign of King Henry 
VIII, The 608 

Life and Repentance of Mary 
Magdalene 365 
Life of Cardinal Wolsey 338 
Life of More 338 
Life of.. . Sir Philip Sidney 
605 

Life of Theseus 525 
Like Will to Like 365 
Linacre, Thomas 327 
Lindsay, Sir David 320, 323, 
362, 363-4, 385 
Ling, Nicholas 386 
Litany, The 636 
Lithgow, William 623 
Little French Lawyer, The 
576 

Lives (Plutarch) 434 
Lives (Walton) 61 1 
Livio Frulovisi, Tito 326 
Livy 413 
Locher, J. 351 
Locke, Henry 482 
Locrine 401 
Locrine 468 
Locustae 504, 682 
Locusts, The ^0^ 

Lodge, Thomas 385, 406, 430, 
443 , 458, 468, 481 
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Lok, Henry. See Locke. 
Lollards 367 
Long, Kingsmill 477 
Longer Thou Liuest, the More 
Fool Thou Art, The 365 
Looh. about You 554 
Looking-Glass for London and 
England, A 458 
Loose Fantasies 60S 
Lope de Vega 575 
Lord Mayor’s Shows 570 
Lost Lady, The 589 
Love (Traherne) 650 
Love. See Play of Love. 

Love and Honour 589, 671 
Love and Life 667 
Love Unknown 645 
Lovelace, Richard 650 
Lover's Melancholy, The 581, 
597 

Lover’s Progress, The 576 
Love’s Anniversary 665 
Love’s Labor’s Lost 386, 523 
Love’s Labor’s Won 533 
Love’s Martyr 386 
Love’s Pilgrimage 575 
Love’s Sacrifice (Benlowes). 

See Theophila. 

Love’s Sacrifice (Ford) 581 
Love’s Victory 652 
Loyal Subject, The 575 
Lucrece 403, 408, 533 
Lullay, Lullay, Like a Child 

348 

Lupton, Thomas 365 
Lust’s Dominion 470 
Lusty Juventus 359 
Luther, Martin 367 
Lycidas 678-9 
Lydford Journey 506 
Lydgate, John 398 
Lyly, John 162, 415, 417-20, 
437, 452-5, 523 
Lyly, William 327-8, 420 
Lynch, Richard 481 
Lyric 383-97, 624-80, et pas- 
sim. 

Lyrical Ballads 4,Ss 


Macaulay, Thomas Bab- 
ington 499 
Macbeth 535, 53^-7 
Mad Lover, The 575 
Mad World, My Masters, A 
566 

Madrigal 388-90 
Maeoniae 397 
Magnificence 362 
Maid of Honor, The sjB 
Maidenhead Well Lost, A 546 
Maid’s Metamorphosis, The 

Maid’s Tragedy, The 573 
Maitre Pathelin 412 
Malcontent, The 548, 564 
Malory, Sir Thomas 315 


INDEX 
Mamillia 421 

Mancinus, Dominicus 351, 393 
Manifest Detection of Dice- 
Play, A 425 

Manner of the World Now- 
adays, The 34Z 
Mannington, George 384 
Manso, Marquis o£ Villa 684 
Mantuanus (Mantuan) 353, 
393, 484 

Manutius, Aldus 327 
Marc-Antoine 465 
Margaret of Navarre 413 
Margarite of America, A 430 
Maria Wentworth 658 
Mariam, the Fair Queen of 
Jewry 466 

Markham, Gervase 397, 410, 
638, 652 

Marlowe, Christopher, 386-7, 
396, 400, 410, 470, 508-18, 
523, 548 

Marmion, Shakerley 584 
Marmion 321 
Marot, Clement 484 
Marprelate, Martin 376-7, 437 
Marprelate tracts 375 
Marriage of Wit and Science, 
The 360 

Marriage of Wit and Wisdom, 
The 360 

Marston, John 386, 409, 470, 
548, 556, 561, 563-5 
Martial 332 

Mary Magdalen’s Lamenta- 
tions . . . 397 
Mason, John 470 
Masque 569-70 

Masque of Blackness, The 570 
Masque of Queens, The 570 
Massacre at Paris, The (Mar- 
lowe) 517, 548 
Massinger, Philip 405, 542, 
576-7, 578-80, 583 
“Master F.L” 394 
Master S. 449 
Mastifi-whelp, A 408 
Match Me in London 541 
Matilda 403 
Matthew, Thomas 368 
Matthew, Sir Toby 591 
Mayne, Jasper 588 
Measure for Measure 533-4 
Medwall, Henry 358-9 
Melbancke, Brian 416 
Menaphon 423, 438 
Merchant of Venice, The 525 
Meres, Frands 333, 386-7, 
437, 514 . ^ . 

Merry Conceited jests oj 
George Peele 432, 455 
Merry Devil of Edmonton, 
The 458 

Merry Tales of the Mad Men 
of Gotham 353 

Merry Tales, Witty Questions, 
^ Quick Answers 412 


ix 

Merry Wives of Windsor, The 
521, 525 

Metamorphoses 405 

Metamorphoses (trans. San- 
dys) 639 

Metamorphosis of Ajax 440 

MetamorphoAs of Pygmalion’s 
Image 409 

Metamorphosis of Tobacco, 
The 651 

Microcosmography 603 

Microcosmos (Davies) 637 

Mia-ocosmos (Nabbes) 585 

Midas 454 

Middleton, Thomas 409, 542, 
566-8, 570 

Midsummer-Night’s Dream, A 



525 

Miles Gloriosus 447 
Milton, John (senior) 389 
Milton, John 293, 609, 673- 
96 

Milward, Richard 335 
Minshull, Geoffrey 603 
Mirror for Magistrates 317, 
p4, 398-401 

Mirror of Good Manners 351 
Mirror of Modesty, The 422 
Mirrha, the Mother of Adonis 

409 

Mirrour of the World 315 
Mirum in Modum 637 
Mirza 671 

Miseries of Queen Mm'garei 

404 

Misfortunes of Arthur 462 
Misogonus 450 
Mistress, A (HaHngton) 665 
Mistress, The (Cowley) 666 
Mixed Contemplations in Set- 
ter Times 599 
Monarchic Tragedies 467 
Monarchie, The 323 
Monck, General 692 
Monsieur d’Olme 555-6 
Monsieur Thomas 575 
Montague, Walter 588 
Montaigne, Mkhd de . 434, ; 
550, 594 

Montemayor, Jorge 387, 392, 
434 

Montgomerie, Alexanda: 591 
Montrose, Marquis of. See 
Graham, James^ 

Mom! .play. See Moralitf play* 

Morality Play 362 

Morals (Plutarch-Holland) 

592 

Morando, the Trkameron of 
Love 422 

More, Henry 505, 601 
More, Sir Thomas 329, 336 - 9 , 
360, 367-8, 394 
Moriomachia 408 
Morlcy, Tk^w^'. 3%% 

Mors, Rod«*l:. . Sm\ ■ irirf!*- 
low. Henry. 
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INDEX 


Mors Ciceronis 344 
Morte Darthiir (Malory) 315, 
476 

Mortification 643 
Mortimeriados 403 
Morton, Cardinal 316, 336, 
35^ 

Morton, Lady 671 
Moryson, Fynes 623 
Most Honorable Tragedy of 
Sir 'Richard Grinvile, Knight 
410 

Most Virtuous and Godly Su- 
sanna 365 
Mdstellaria 547 
Mother Bombie 453 
Mother Hubhard*s Tale 488 
Mourning 668 
Mucedorus 452 

Much Ado about Nothing 525 
Mulcaster, Richard 435, 484, 
501 

Munday, Anthony 429, 432, 
443, 450, 458, 523 
Mundus et Infans 359 
Musarum Lachrimae 486 
Muses* Elysium^ The 503 
Musica Transalpina 389 
Music's Duel 647 
Musophilus 410 
Must ap ha 606 


N ABBES, Thomas 584-5 
Name of Jesus, The 646 
Nar bonus 429 
Narcissus 406 

Nashe, Thomas 344, 396, 423, 
431, 437, 440, 480, 513, 
559 

Nashe's Lenten Stuff 440 
Nature 359 

Nature of the Four Elements, 
The 360 

Nature's Embassy 640 
Naunton, Sir Robert 605 
Nero, Tragedy of 470 
Nest of Ninnies, A 432 
Nest of Wasps 408 
Nevill, William 351 
New Atlantis, The 596 
New Chronicles of England 
and France (Fabyan) 316 
New Comedy in English, A. 

See Calisto and Mdebea. 
New Custom 365 
New Inn, The 563 
New Letter of Notable Con- 
tents 439 

New Life of Virginia, The 
594 

New Metamorphosis, The 652 
New Place 52I 
New Sonnets ■ and Pretty 
Pamphlets 394 

New Trich. to Cheat the Devil, 

^ 588 


New Year's Gift to King, 
Henry VUI 335 
New Yearns Gift to the King, 
A 658 

New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
^ 567, 579 

Newcastle, Earl of. See Cav- 
endish, William. 

News from Hell 430, 440 
News out of Paul's Church- 
yard 391 

News out of Purgatory 432 
Niccols, Richard 401 
Nice Wanton 365 
Nigramansir 362 
Noble Art of Venery or Hunt- 
ing, The S 93 
Noble Numbers 662 
Noble Soldier, The 572 
No-body and Some-body 543 
Nocturnal 459 
North, Sir Thomas 434 
Northbrooke, John 441 
Northward Ho! 548 
Norton, Thomas 461 
Nosce Teipsum 410 
Notable Discovery of Cozen- 
age, A 425 

Notes of Instruction (Gas- 
coigne) 395 
Nova 'Britannia 594 
Nowell, Alexander 447 
Nymph Complaining for the 
Death of Her Fawn 668 
Nymphidia 403, 503 

Observations concerning 

Princes and States 642 
Observations in the Art of 
English Poesy 

Observations on the Late 
Queen 605 

Observations upon Religio 
Medici 608 
Oceana 596 

Oedipus at Colonus 696 
Oedipus theme 462 
Of Ambition 595 
Of Building 599 
Of Counsel 595 
Of Empire 595 
Of Expense 595 
Of Fame 599 

Of Gold’s Kingdom and This 
Unhelping Age 391 
Of Great Place 595 
Of Judicature 595 
Of Marriage 599 
Of Nobility 595 
Of Plantations 599 
Of Reforrriation Touching 
Church-discipline 686 
Of Riches 595 
Of Seeming Wise 595 
Of the Knowledge Which 
Ma\eth a Wise Man 331 


Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity 378 

Of the True Greatness of 
Kingdoms and Estates 595 
Of Travelling 599 
Of Usury 595 

Of Wisdom for a Man's Self 
595 

Oh Read over Dr. John 
Bridges 376 
Old Fortunatus 541 
Old Wives' Tale (Peele) 422, 
456 

01 or Iscanus 648 
On a Drop of Dew 668 
On a Girdle 670 
On the Coming' of Spring 682 
On the Death of a Fair Infant 
674 

On the Governance of Eng- 
land 305 

On the Morning of Christ's 
Nativity 674, 683 
On Time 675 

One and Thirty Epigrams 394 
Oratio in Laudem Artis Poeti- 
cae 417 

Orchard of Repentance, The 
416 

Orchestra 410 
Ordinary, The 588 
Orestes. See Interlude of Vice. 
Orinda, the matchless. See 
Philips, Mrs. Katharine. 
Orlando Furioso 437, 457 
Orlando Furioso (trans. Har- 
ington) 409 

Ornatus and Artesia 430 
Orosius 323 
Orpharion 428 
Othello 535-6 
Overbury, Sir Thomas 602 
Overthrow of Stage Plays, Th* 
444 

Ovid 393, 404-5, 410, 434 
Ovid's Banquet of Sense 626 
Oxford Reformers 329 
Oxinden Letters, The 591 

P AGE of Plymouth 469 
Painter, William 405, 412*3, 
467, 547 

Palace of Honor, The 319 
Palace of Pleasure 405, 412-3, 
467, 547 

Palamon and Arcite (Ed- 
wards) 386, 451 
Palfreyman, Thomas 333 
Palingenius 391-2 
Palladine of England 432 
Palladis Tamia 333, 387, 437 
Palladius on Husbandry 302 
Palmerin d' Oliva 432 
Palmerin of England 432 
Pamela 435 
Pammachius 362 
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Pan his Syrinx 429 Perfect Description of,,. Play of Love, The 361 

Panegyric on His Majesty's Scotland, A 622 Play of Plays, The 443 

Happy Return 598 Pericles 521-2, 539 Play of the Weather, The 362 

Pandosto, the Triumph of Perimedes the Blacksmith Plays Confuted in Five Actions 

Time 422 422-3 443 

Pap with an Hatchet 437, 439 Perkin Warbeck 582 Pleiade 486 

Paradise Lost 675, 689-93 Perne, Andrew 439 Plutarch 331, 434, 525, 538, 

Paradise of Dainty Devices, A Pestell, Thomas 651 592 

383 Petite Palace of Pettie his Pocula Castdia 671 

Paradise Regained 693-5 Pleasure, A 41^ Poem of Poems, The 638 

Paradoxes and Problems 614 Petowe, Henry 407 Poems of Felicity 650 

Pardoner and the Friar, The Petrarch, Francis 341, 484, 653 Poems upon Several Occasions 
361 Pettie, George 415, 435 (Brome) 668 

Parasitaster, or the Fawn Phaer, Thomas 392, 405 Poetaster 542, 561 
564 ^ Phaeton 457 Poetical Blossoms 666 

Parismus, Prince of Bohemia Pharonnida 652 Poeticd Rhapsody 383, 387 

430 Philarete. See Wither, George. Pole, Reginald 338 

Parker, Archbishop 369 Pkilaster 573 Politian 327 

Parkes, William 602 Philip, Earl o£ Montgomery Political interlude 362 

Parliament of Bees, The 571 578 Politeuphuia 386 

Parson's Wedding, The 588 Philip Sparrow 322, 348 Polychronicon 316 
Parthenophil and Parthenophe Philips, Mrs. Katharine 619 Poly-Olbion 403, 41 1, 481 
481 Phillip, John 468 Ponsonby, William 485 

Partridge, John 416 Phillips, Edward 674 Pontano, Giovanni 330 

Pasqualigo, Luigi 450 Phillips, John 365 Poor Help, A 351 

Pasquil of England 438 Philochasander and Elanira Popish Kingdom, The 391 

Pasquil the Plain 331 407 Porter, Henry 458 

PasquiVs Apology 438 Philomela (Greene) 423 Posie of Gilloflowers, A 396 

PasquiVs Nightcap 637 Philomela (Hannay) 655 Posies of George Gascoigne, 

PasquiVs Palinodia 637 Philomene 395, 406 The 394 

Passi, David 517 Philosophaster 598 Positions 435 

Passion, The 674 Philosopher's Satires 408 Post with a Mad Packet of 

Passionate Lovers, The 589 Philotimus 416 Letters 435 

Passionate Morris, The 429 Philotas 466 Poulter^s measure 344 

Passionate Pilgrim, The 386, Phoenissae 461 Poverty 650 

402, 674 Phoenix Nest, The 383, 385, Powell, Mary 686 

Pastime of Pleasure, The 324-5 480 Poyntz, Thomas 370 

Pastor Fido, 11 574 Phyllis 481 Praise., . of Beggary, The 642 

Pastoral drapia 574 Pico della Mirandola 331 Praise of Folly, The 329, 337 

Pastoral Courtship, A 656 Picture, The 405 Prdse of King Richard IE, 

Pastorals (Basse) 503 Pierce Penniless his Suppiica- The 594 

Patient and Meek Grissill ^6$, tion to the Devil 438, 440 Praise of Money, T^ 407 

468 Pierce's Supererogation 439 Preston, Thmnas 365 

Patient Grissell 542 Piers Gaveston 403 Priest to the Temple, A 646 

Patrizi, Francesco 330 Piers Plowman 394 Primdeon of Greece 432 

Paul’s Accidence. See Lyly, Pikering, John 365 Primaudayc, P. de la 637 

William. Pilgrim, The (Fletcher) 575 Prince Henry's Obseqwes 639 

Paul’s Boys 447 Pilgrimage, The (Herbeit) 645 Princess, The (Killigrew) 589 

Pavier Thomas 521 Pilgrimage to Paradise, The Prindpd Navigations, Foy- 

Pavy, ’ Salomon {alias Sala- 3% ages, and Discoveries 4^^ 

thiel) 629 Pilgrimage to Parnassus, The Prisoners, The 589 

Peacham, Henry 593 552 Private Memoirs (Dig%} 608 

Peele, George 385, 406-7, Pindar 668 Private playk^ 447 . • 

455 - 7 , 460, 467-8, 523, Pindaric Odes 667 Ecdesiasttme Umtatts De- 

569-70 Piscatory Eclogues <G. fensione 338 

Pelops and Hippodamia 406 Fletcher) 505 , . Prof est Racist, T^ 642 

Pembroke, Mary, Countess of Pisgah-Stght of Pdesttne Process of m Soul 635 
385, 403, 465, 472-3, 486, A 599 . Solutions 681 

504^ 506 Pius II, Pope. See Siivius, Promos and Cassandra 4^ 

Penelope's Complaint 40Z iEneas. ^ 

Penelope's Web 422 Pldn and Easy Introduction to Protestatton of Martin Mar- 

Penitentid Psalms (Wyatt) Practicd Music, A (Morley) prdcae. The 376 

^ j 339 Prothalamton 491 

Pelnile^s Pilgrimage, The 6^2 Planetomachia 

Penry, John 376 Plato 331. 354 . 49 =' ' Pryn^ Wjlham 445. 588 

PetZrason%$ Platonic Lovers, The siS, 671 PseuJodoxuiEptdemKa 617 

Percy. William 481 Plautus 447, 523, 545 . 547 <J- Beaumont) 506 
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Psychozoia 505 
Pulley, The 645 
Purchas, Samuel 623 
Purchas His Pilgrims. See 
Hahjuytus Posthumus. 
Puritan controversy 375 
Puritanism 441 
Purple Island, The 504-5 
Puttenham, George 356, 437 
Pynson, Richard 315 

Q. UARLES, Francis 641-2 
Queen, The 580 

Queen and huntress, chaste 
and fair 630 

Queen Elizabeth's Tears 637 
Queen Ester. See Hadassa. 
Queen of Aragon 589 
Queen's Arcadia, The 466 
Qtiest of Cynthia, The 503 
Quiet of Mind, The 341 
Quignon, Cardinal 370 
Quintilian 593 

Quip for an Upstart Courtier, 
A 426, 438 

R. B. 365, 424 
R.G. 430, 467 
R.S. 384 

Raging Tur\, The 470 
Rainolds, John 417, 444 
Ralegh, Sir Walter 343, 384, 
387, 410, 488, 497-8, 513, 
624-5, 651 

Ralph Roister Doister 448 
Randolph, Thomas 392, 655-6 
Rape of Lucrece (Heywood) 
545 

Rapture, A 657 
Rare Triumphs of Love and 
Fortune, The 457 
Rastell, John 360-1 
Raynolds, John 653 
Read Me and Be Not Wroth 

350 

Ready and Easy Way to Estab- 
lish a Free Commonwealth 

...687 

Reason of Church Govern- 
ment, The 681, 685 
Rebel Scot, The 659 
Recuyell of the Historyes of 
Troye 315 

Red Bull (playhouse) 447 
Redford, John 355, 359, 443 
Refutation of the Apology for 
Actors 445 

Regnum Papisticum 391 
Relation of a Journey 623, 639 
Relic, The 633 
Religio Medici 615-7 
Religion 606 

Religion of Protestants, The 
598 

Remains (Fulke Grcville) 605 


Remains , . . Concerning 

Britain (Camden) 335 
Remembrance of . . . George 
Gascoigne Esquire 396 
Renaissance 326 
Renegado, The 578 
Repentance of Robert Greene, 
The 427 

Report .. .of the Affairs and 
State of Germany 333 
Resolved to be Beloved 667 
Resolves 604 
Respublica 364 
Retreat, The 649 
Return from Parnassus, The 
553 

Reulis and Cautelis to Be Oh- 
servit and Eschewit in Scot- 
tis Poesie 592 
Revels Office 452 
Revenge of Bussy d'Ambots, 
The 558 

Revenger's Tragedy, The 470, 

565 

Rich, Lord 479 
Richard II 524 
Richard III 524, 526 
Richard III, Morton’s life of 
316 

Richards, Thomas 450 
Riche, Barnabe 429 
Riche his Farewell to Military 
Profession 429 

Riches 580. See also City 
Madam, The. 

Riding Westward 636 
Ridley, Nicholas 372, 484 
Rinaldo and Giletta 416 
Roaring Girl, The 542, 566 
Robin Hood 516 
Robinson, Clement 384 
Robinson, Ralph 337 
Robinson, Thomas 505 
Roc\ of Regard 405, 416 
Rogers, John 368 
Rogers, Thomas 404, 482 
Roger. See Wither, George. 
Roman Actor, The 579 
Romance of the Rose 319 
Romeo and Juliet [theme] 462 
Romeo and Juliet 521, 524, 
526 

Romeus and Juliet (Brooke) 
394, 404, 462 
Roper, William 338 
Rosalind, Euphues' Golden 
Legacy 430 
Rose (playhouse) 447 
Rouse, John 685 
Rowe, Nicholas 400 
Rowland (pseud.) 503 
Rowlands, Samuel 428, 430, 
572, 603 

Rowley, William 424, 469, 
542, 546, 568, 571, 576 
Royal King and Loyal Subject, 
The 546 


Royal Slave, The 589. Sec also 
Oroono\o. 

Roydon, Matthew 384, 513, 
625 

Roy, William 350 
Rudens 545 

Rudimenta Grammatices 327 
Ruggle, George 552 
Ruins of Rome, The (Spenser) 
486 

Ruins of Time, The 401, 486 
Rule a Wife and Have a Wife 
575 

Rule of Reason 435 

Rules of a Christian Life 331 


SaCHARISSA 670 
Sackville, Thomas 385, 391, 
399, 461 

Sad One, The 659 
Sad Shepherd, The 563 
St. Dorothea 578 
St. Peter's Complaint 396 
Saints' Everlasting Rest, The 
600 

Saker, Austin 429 
Sallust 351 

Salmacis and Hermaphroditus 
409 

Salsilli 684 

Salusbury, Sir John 386 
Salvian 443 

Samson Agonistes 695-6 
Sancta Maria Dolorum 646 
Sanderson, Bishop 610 
Sandys, George 623, 639 
Sannazaro 505 
Sapho and Phao 454 
Satire 346-57, et passim 
Satire of The Three Estates, A 
321, 363 

Satirical Dialogue . . . between 
Alexander - . . and . . . 
Diogenes 407 

Satirical Essays, Characters 

603 

Satiromastix 542, 561 
Saunders, George 469 
Savonarola 374 
Saxo Grammaticus 527 
Scarburgh, Dr. Charles 668 
School of Abuse, The 442, 478 
School of Night 624 
Schoolmaster, The 333 
Scot, Reginald 592 
Scott, Sir Walter 476 
Scoggin’s Jests 353 
Scolaker, Anthony 407 
Scornful Lady, The 
Scourge of Folly , T he 637 
Scourge of Simony, The 553 
Scourge of Venus, TAe 409 
Scriptorum . . . Catalogus 
(Bale) 335 
Sculler, The S 411 
Scylla's Metamorphosis 406 
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Sidney family, letters of 591 Spiera, Francis 365 
Silent Woman, The 409, 562 Stanley, Thomas 652 
Silvae (Milton) 682 Stanley, Venetia 609 

Silex Scintillans 648 Stanyhurst, Richard 405, 4 

Silver Age, The 544 Starkey, Thomas 338 

Silvius, -(Eneas 353, 416 Staple of Nem, The 563 

Sion's Elegies 641 Stapleton, Richard 384 

Sion's House, Sec Poem of State of the Church of En 
Poems, land. The 376 

Sion's Sonnets 641 Steel Glass 395 

Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamides Stephens, John 603 

Steps to the Temple 646 
Sternhold, Thomas 345 
Sternhold and Hopkins 345 
Stevenson, William 448-9 
Stow, John 316, 335 
Strange, Lady 676 


Second Rapture, The 657 366, 452 

Secrets of Angling, The 507 Sir Francis Drake 410 

Sejanus 561 Sir Giles Goosecap 555 

Sclden, John 335 Sir John Oldcastle 458, 468 

Selimus 468 Sir Thomas More 468 

Seneca 460, 526 Sir Thomas Wyat 548 

Seneca the elder 593 Six Court Comedies 419 Strange and Wonderful Ad- 

Senecan tragedy 460 Skelton, John 322, 346 - 50 » ventures of Don Simonides 

Sermon 372 362, 399, 412 429 

Session of the Poets 658 Skinner, Cyriac 680 Strange News 438 

Seven Champions of Christen- Smith, John (1616-52) 601 Strappado for the Devil, A 

dom 432 Smith, Captain John 623 640 

Seven Deadly Sins of London, Smith, William (fl. 1596) 482 “Strawberry preachers” 373 
The 441 Society of Antiquaries 335 Strode, William 589 

Shadow of Night, The 407, Soliman and Perseda 464 Stubbes, Philip 437, 443 
625 Some Tears Travels 623 Suckling, Sir John 584, 589, 

Shakespeare, John 520 Somerset, Sir Thomas 607 658-9 

Shakespeare, William 386, Song on May Morning 682 Summers Last Will and Tes- 
388, 399, 402, 408, 429, Songbooks 388, 390 tament 457 

481, 519-40, 550 Songs and Other Poems Sunderland, Countess of 605 

“Shakespeare of divines.” See (Brome) 668 Sun's Darling, The 457, 542, 

Taylor, Jeremy. Songs and Sonnets, See Book 580 

Sharpham, Edward 565 of. Supplication of Souls 339 

Sheldon, Gilbert 610 Songs of Three, Four, and Supfdication for the Beggars 

Shelton, Thomas 434 Five Voices ^Sg 339 

Shepherd of the Ocean 489 Sonnet cycle. See Sonnet Supposes, The 44g, 461 
Shepherd's Calendar, The 320, sequence. Suppositi, I 449 

396, 437, 483 Sonnet, introduction of 341 Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl 

Shepherd’s Complaint, The Sonnet sequence 479, 490 of 332, 342 - 4 » 39 

430 Sonnets (Milton) 679 405 

Shepherd's Content, The 407 Sonnets of a Feeling Con- Survey of London 335 
Shepherd's Garland, The 503 science 482 ^ Swan (playhouse) 447 

Shepherd's Hunting, The 640 Sonnets of Christian Passions Swift, Jonathan 355 
Shepherd's Paradise, The 588 482 Sylvester, Joshua 638, 642 

Shepherd's Pipe, The 506, 640 Sons of Ben 572, 583 Symposium 492 
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Taylor, John (the “water 
poet”) 641-2 
Taylor* s Motto 642 
Tear, The 646 
Tears of Fancy, The 481 
Tears of the Beloved, The 397 
Tears of the Muses 486 
Tears on the Death of Meli- 
ades 654 

TelUtroth*s New Year's Gift 
429 

Tempest, The 388, 525, 540 
Temple, The 646 
Temptation of Our Lord by 
Satan, The 363 
Tenure of Kings and Magis- 
trates, The 686 
Terence 447, 555 
Testament and Complaint of 
Our Sovereign Lord's Fa- 
pin go 322 

Tethys' Festival 466 
Tkealma and Clearchus 652 
Theatre (playhouse) 441, 443, 
447 

Theatre (Van der Noodt) 484, 
486 

Theatre of Apollo, The 651 
Theatre of God's Judgments 
444 

Theatres, Closing of 589 
Theocritus 484 
Theophila 652 
Theophrastus 602 
Therologia 622 
T hierry and Theodoret 576 
Third Part of Cony-Catching 
425 

Thistle and the Rose, The 318 
Thomas Lord Cromwell 468 
Thomas of Reading 431 
Thomason, Mrs. Katherine 
680 

Thorpe, Thomas 564 
T hougkts 650 
Thracian Wonder, The 424 
Three Fstates, See Satire of 
the Three Estates. 

Three Ladies of London 366 
Three Laws, See Comedy Con- 
cerning Three Laws. 

Three Lords and Three Ladies 
of London 366 
Three Pastoral Elegies 503 
Three Proper and Familiar 
Letters (Harvey) 436 
Three to One 546 
Throckmorton, Job 376 
Throckmorton, Sir Nicholas 
401 

T hroc\morton* s Ghost 401 
Thyestes 

Thyestes theme 462 
Tide Tarrieth No Man, The 
jSs 

Tilney, Edmund 414 
Timber, or Discoveries 593 


Time's Whistle, The 651 
Titnon of Athens 5^4, 539 
'Tis Merry When Gossips Meet 
428 

'Tis Pity She's a Whore 581 
Titus and Gisippus 404 
Titus Andronicus 521, 526 
To All Young Men that Love 
663 

To Althea from Prison 660 
To Carnations 662 
To Celia (Carew) 658 
To Celia (Jonson) 630 
To His Coy Mistress 668 
To his Tomb-ma\er 663 
To Julia to Expedite Her 
Promise 650 
To Lucasta 660 
To my Friend G. N. from 
Wrest 657 

To My Friend Will Davenant 

659 

To Perilla 662 
To Phyllis 670 
To Sappho 663 
To Saxham 657 
To the Nightingale 679 
To the Virginian Voyage 503 
Tofte, Robert 408, 482 
Tom T ell-troth's Message 637 
Total Discourse of Rare Ad- 
ventures . . . 623 
Tottel, Richard 344 
Tottel's Miscellany. See BooJi 
of Songs and Sonnets. 
Tottenham Court 585 
Touchstone for This Time 
Present, ^391 
Tourneur, Cyril 470, 565 
Toxophilus 333 
Tragedy of Chahot Admiral of 
France 558 

Tragedy of Hoffman 470 
Tragedy of LodovieJ^ Sforza, 
The 579 

Tragical Discourses 414 
Tragical Legend of Robert 
Du^e of Normandy 403 
Tragical Life and Death of .. . 
Nero 470 

Tragical Tales (Turberville) 
392-3, 405 
Tragicomedy 575 
Traherne, Thomas 649-50 
Traitor, The 586 
Transformed Metamorphosis, 
The 565 

Travels in Persia 623 
Travels of the Three English 
Brothers, The 571 
Travers, Walter 376, 378 
Treatise of Charity 338 
Treatise of Moral Philosophy 
332, 386 

Treatise of the Figures of 
Grammar and Rhetoric 435 
Treatise on Monarchy 606 


Treatise wherein Dicing, 
Dancing, Vain Plays ... 441 
Trial of Treasure, The 365 
Tribe of Ben 629, 655 
TnV^ to Catch the Old One, 
A 567 

Trimming of Thomas Nashe 
439 

Triumph of Peace, The 587 
Triumphs of Oriana, The 389 
Troia Britannica 402 
Troilus and Cressida (Shake- 
speare) 360, 533^ 

Troilus and Criseyde 652 
Troublesome Reign of John 
King of England 468, 524 
True and Wonderful History 
of Per'kin Warbec\ 582 
True Tragedy of Richard 111 

468 

True Travels, Adventures, and 
Observations 62$ 

Truth of the Fight about the 
Isles of Azores, The 625 
Tally's Love 42$ 

Tunning of Eleanor Rumming 
348 

Turberville, George 392-4, 
^ 397» 405, 4i3» 484 
Tusser, Thomas 396 
Tuvill, Daniel 594 
Twelfth Night 429, 526 
Two Angry Women of Abing- 
don 458 

T wo Gentlemen of Verona, 
The 523, 52^ 

Two Italian Gentlemen. See 
Fedele and Fortunio. 

T wo Lamentable Tragedies 

469 

Two Married Women and the 
Widow 318 

Two Noble Kinsmen, The 

540, 575 

Two Other Very Commend- 
able Letters (Harvey) 436 
Two Treatises (Digby) 608 
Twyne, Thomas 405 
Tyndale, William 339, 367 
Tyrone 494 


UdALL, John, 376 

Udall, Nicholas 364, 447-8 
Ulysses upon Ajax 440 
Under-wood 628 
Unfortunate Traveler, The 
431, 439 

Union of the Noble and ll- 
lustre Families of Lancaster 
and 316 
Unhindness 644 
Unnatural Combat, The 579 
upon Appleton House 669 
Upon Mr. Fletcher's Plays 
576 

Upon the Circumcision 


INDEX 


XV 


Upon the Hill and Grove at 
Billborow 669 

Upon the Image of Death 397 
Urania 642 
Urfe, Honore d’ 575 
Urn-Bzirial. See Hydriotaphia, 
Ussher, Archbishop 641 
Utopia 336 

Vain Love, The 667 
Vale of Tears, A 397 
Valentinian (Fletcher) 575 
Van der Noodt, John 484, 486 
Variety, The 588 
Vaughan, Henry 576, 648-9 
Vaughan, Richard, Earl of 
Carbery 620 
Vaughan, William 444 
Vaux, Lord 384 
Venus and Anchises 409 
Venus and Adonis 489, 523 
Vergil, Polydore 316, 363 
Verse narrative 398-411, et 
passim 

Vice, The 365 
Vice’s Anatomy 408 
Victory Obtained by Bla\e 
over the Spaniards, The 669 
View of the Present State of 
Ireland 493 
Virgidemiae 602 
Virgil 344, 392, 405, 436, 
484, 515 

Virgil’s Gnat 486-7, 490 
Virgin Martyr, The 542, 578 
Virtue’s Commonwealth 444 
Virtuous and Godly Susanna 
469 

Virtuous Octavia 466 
Vision, The (Traherne) 650 
Vision of the Twelve God- 
desses, The 466, 569 
Visions of Bellay 486 
Visions of Petrarch 486 
Visions of the World’s Vanity 
486, 490 

Vitelli, Cornelio 327 
Vives, Juan Luis 593 
Volpone, or the Pox 562 
Vox Populi Vox Dei 351 
Voyage into the Levant, A 623 
Vulgar Errors, See Pseudo- 
doxia Epidemica. 


ACER, Lewis 365 
Wager, William 365 
Waldegrave, Robert 376 
Walkeley, Thomas 505 
Waller, Edmund 661, 670-1 
Walsingham, Frances 479 
Walsingham, Sir Thomas 514 
Walton, Izaak 378, 3^8, 507, 
609-12 

Walter of Lille 344 
Wapull, George 365 


War of the theatres 561 
Ware, Sir James 493 
Ware the Haw\ 348 
Warner, William 401, 429 
Warning for Fair Women, A 
543 

Wars, A Treatie of 606 
Wars of Cyrus, The 467 
Watson, Thomas 385, 407, 
480-1, 513 
Wayland, John 398 
Wealth and Health 365 
Weather, See Play of the 
Weather, 

Webbe, William 436 
Webster, John 424, 469, 542, 
545» 547-51, 568, 603 
Weelkes, Thomas 389 
Weeper, The 646-7 
Westward Ho! (Dekker) 548 
Westwood, Thomas 507 
What You Will 564 
Whetstone, George 396, 405, 
416, 469 

Whichcote, Benjamin 601 
Whimzies 603 
White Devil, The 548 
Whitgift, John 375, 378 
Whiting, Nathaniel 652 
Whitney, Geffrey 642 
Whittingham, William 368 
Whittinton, Robert 328 
Whore of Babylon, The 543 
Why Come Ye Not to Court? 
349 

Whythorne, Thomas 389 
Widow’s Tears, The 556 
Wife, A 602, 665 
Wife for a Month, A 575 
Wife of Bath’s Tale 575 
Wilbye, John 389 
Wilcox, Thomas 375 
Wild Goose Chase, The 574 
Wilkins, George 430, 571 
William Rufus 542 
Williams, Sir Roger 377 
Willoughby, Henry 408 
Willobie his Avisa 408 
Wilmot, Robert 462 
Wilson, Robert 366. 

Wilson, Thomas 435 
Winchester, Marchioness of 

Winter Nighfs Vision, A 40X 
Winter’s Tale, The 422, 540 
Wisdom of the Ancients, The 
59^ 

Wise-Woman of Hogsdon, 
The 546 
Wish, The 667 

Wishes to His Supposed Mis- 
tress 647 

Wit and Science 355, 359* 
443 

Wit in a Constable 588 
Wit without Money 575 
Witch, The (Fuller) 599 


Witch of Edmonton, The 542, 
568 

Wither, George 401, 506, 
639-41 

Wither’s Motto 640 
Wits, The 671 
Wit’s Pilgrimage 637 
Wit’s Theatre 386 
Witty and Witless 361 
Witty Fair One, The 587 
Woefully Arrayed 348 
Woman-Hater, The 572 
Woman in the Moon, The 
454 

Woman Is a Weathercock, A 
583 

Woman Killed with Kindness, 
A 547 

Woman Will Have Her Will, 
A. See Englishmen for My 
Money. 

Womanhood, Wanton, ye 
Want 348 

Womanly Noblesse 317 
Woman’s Constancy 633 
Woman’s Prize, The 575 
Women, Beware Women 567 
Women Pleased 575 
Wonder 650 

Wonder of a Kingdom, The 
572 

Wonder of Women, The 

565 

Wonderful Year, The 441 
Woodes, Nathaniel 365 
Woodhouse, Peter 488 
Woodstoc\ (anon.) 468 
World, The (Vaughan) 649- 
50 

World and the Child, The. See 
Mundus et Infans. 

Wotton, Henry (fl. 1580) 416 
Wotton, Sir Henry 591, 610 
Wounds of Civil War 468 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas 335, 339- 

42, 383 

Wyclif, John 367 
Wynkyn de Wordc 315, 389 


Xenophon 467 


YaRINGTON, R(*ert 469 

Yong, Bartholomew 387, 434 
Yonge, Nicholas 387, 389 
Yorkshire Tragedy, A 469 
Young, John 484 
Young, Thomas 685 
Young Admiral, The 586 
Youth, Interlude of 359 


ZeLAVTO 429 

Zepheria 481 

Zodiac of Life 391 ^ ^ 



